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submit, herewith, the annaal report of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools, for the year ending June 3, 1867. 
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J. P. WICKBRSHAM, 
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REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT. 



To the Senate and Houee of BepresentaHves of (he Oommonwealth of Fenn^ 

eylvania : 

GiNTLBMiN : — ^By law, it is made the daty of the Saperintendent of Oom- 
moQ Schools to ^'prepare, and sabmit to the Legislature, an annnal report, 
containing a fiill account of the condition of the common schools of the State, 
the expenditures of the system during the year, estimates of the sums- requi- 
site for the ensuing year, the whole number of pupils, the cost of teaching 
each, the number of districts, plans for the improvement of the system, and 
all such matters relating to the concerns of common schools, and to the duties 
of his office, as he may deem it expedient to communicate." In accordance 
with this provision of law, the following report is respectfully submitted : 

STATEMENT, 

Showing the condiHon of the eyeiem for the school year 1867, excluding 

Philadelphia, 

Whole number of districts • 1,889 

Whole number of schools 13,061 

Whole number of pupils in attendance. 660, 163 

Average attendance of pupils 414,537 

Percentage of attendance upon the whole number. .638 

Average length of school term 5 months 16| days 

Average cost of tuition per month for each pupiL 85 cts. 

Whole number of male teachers 6, 619 

Whole number of female teachers 8,590 

• 

Average salaries of male teachers per month $35 87 

Average salaries of female teachers per month 27 51 

Total cost of tuition S,4B2, 512 93 

Total cost of fuel and contingencies 601,087 21 

Total cost for purchasing, building, renting and repairing 

houses 985, 152 55 

Total expenditures of the system for tuition, fuel and houses 4, 068, 752 69 

Total Stat« appropriation ^. 355,000 00 
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Total State appropriation for common school parposes, ez- 

clading county superintendents' salaries $295,813 98 

Average number of mills on a dollar school tax 7.25 

Average number of mills on a dollar building tax , 5.04» 

Total cost of system, being whole amount of tax levied and 

State appropriation 3,971,285 23 



BEOEXPTB OF DISTBIOTS. 

Amount of tax levied in districts $3,616,285 23 

Amount received from collectors, unseated lands and other 

sources.. 3,489,237 31 

Balance not received into the district treasuries. • 127, 047 92 



Amount received from collectors, as above $3,489,237 31 

State appropriation 295, 813 98 



Total 3,785,051 29 



PAYMENTS OF DI8TRI0TS. 

For instruction in one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
one districts $2,480,512 93 

For fuel and contingencies 601,087 21 

For school houses, rents, grounds and repairs 985, 152 55 



Total 4,066,742 69 



BALANCE ON HAND AND DEBTS. 

Balance on hand $187,338 12 

Debt of districts 631,430 30 



In connection with this statement, I desire to call attention to the follow- 
ing points : 

1. Irregular attendance. — The whole number of pupils in attendance dur- 
ing the year, was six hundred and sixty thousand one hundred and sixty- 
three, (660,163,) while the average attendance was only four hundred and 
fourteen thousand five hundred and thirty-seven, (414,537,) thus showing, 
that school accommodations and teachers were provided for two hundred and 
forty- five thousand six hundred and twenty- six (245,626) pupils more than 
attended regularly. The average attendance on the whole number is only a 
little more than sixty per cent. This irregularity in attending school neces- 
sitates the unproductive expenditure of an immense sum of money, and this 
is scarcely the worst of its effects, for it everywhere deranges the school 
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and cnpples the teaching. The evil is not mentioned here for the purpose of 
suggesting a remedy, but for the purpose of starting a general inquiry into 
its cause and cure. 

2. Children who do not attend school. — From facts that have come to the 
knowledge of the School Department, it is believed, that quite a large num* 
ber of children, of proper age, in all parts of the State, never attend school. 
Some such are to be found in almost every rural district, and every village, 
and thousands, it is feared, could be hunted up in our large towns and cities. 
Something should be done to bring these neglected classes into the schools, 
and, as a preliminary step, it is suggested that provision be made by law 
to take the census once every three or five years of all the children in the 
State, between the ages of six and twenty -one. 

3. Short school term. — The average length of time during which the 
schools of the State are kept open is five months and sixteen and three- 
fourths days. In a large number of districts the school term is only four 
months. Sach short terms do injustice to the children of the State, and 
render it entirely impossible to secure well qualified teachers. 

STATEMENT, 

Showing the school stcUistics of Philadelphia, for the year ending December 

31, 1866. 

Whole number of schools under the superintendance of the board 374 

These schools are divided as follows : 

High schools 2 

Grammar schools 60 

Secondary schools 69 

Primary schools 187 

Unclassified school^ 56 

Whole number of male teachers •• 79 

Whole number of female teachers 1» 235 

Whole number of pupils registered 129,226 

Whole number of pupils belonging to the schools at the beginning 

of the year 76,303 

Whole number of pupils admitted during the year 52, 923 

Whole number of pupils left during the year 51,649- 

Whole number of pupils belonging to the schools at the close of 

the year 77,164 

Average attendance of pupils ....< 66,333 

Percentage of attendance upon the whole number registered .51 

Percentage of attendance upon number belonging to the schools at 

. end of year... .^ » -^^ 
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Total cost per papil on average attendance per month $1 10 

Whole amoant paid for salaries of teachers 54f), 552 77 

Whole amoant expended for lets, honses, additions and re- 
pairs, fumitare, &c 277,646 13 

Whole amoant expended for books, stationery and other in- 
cidentals 189,588 12 

Total amoant expended for school purposes 1, 012,787 02 

It is bat just to say that Philadelphia compares favorably in well built 
and well equipped school houses, in well qualified teachers, in liberal ex- 
penditures, in public spirited directors and controllers, with the other large 
cities of the country. The system of schools now in operation in Philadel- 
phia, was adopted in 1818, and the growth of the system is shown by the 
&ct, that in that year only twenty- three thousand seven hundred and eight 
'dollars and eighty-one cents ($23,708 81) were expended for school purposes, 
while the expenditures for the past year were one million twelve thou- 
sand seven hundred and eighty-seven dollars and two cents ($1,012,787 02.) 

STATEMENT, 

Showing t?ie condition of the system for the school year 1867, in comparison 
with its ccndUionfor the school year 1866, excluding Philadelphia, 

Whole number of school districts in 1867 1,889 

Do do do 1866 1,863 



Increase in 1867 26 



Whole number of schools in 1867 ^ 13,061 

Do do do 18H6 12,773 



Increase in 1867 288 



Whole number of pupils in attendance in 1867 660, 163 

Do do do do 1866 649, 519 



Increase in 1867 .,•.. 10,644 



Average attendance of pupils in 1867 414,537 

Do de do 1866 413,049 



Increase in 1867 1,488 

Percentage of attendance upon the whole number in 1867 .628 

Do do do do do 1866.... .631 



Decrease in 1867 .003 
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Aveyage length of school tenn in 1867 5 moB. 16 j days. 

Do do do do 1866 5 mos. 15 days. 

Increase in 1867 1| days. 



Ayerage cost of taition per month for each pnpil in 1867 88^ eta. 

Do do do do do 1866 72 eta. 



Increase in 1867 ••• 13 cts. 



Whole number of male teachers in 1867. 6,619 

Do do do 1866 6,13i 



Increase in 1867 •• 485 



Whole number &( female teachers in 1867 8, 5dO 

Do do do 1866 8,707 



Decrease in 1867 117 



Average salaries of male teachers, per month, in 1867 $85 87 

Do do do do do 1866 84 84 



Increase in 1867 1 53 



Average salaries of female teachers, per month, in 1867 |37 51 

Do do do do do 1866 26 31 



Increase in 1867 1 20 



Total cost of tuiUon in 1867 $2,482,512 93 

Do do ....1866 2,211,521 70 



Increase in 1867 270,991 23 



Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 1867 $601,087 21 

Do do..., do do 1866 458,817 61 



Increase in 1867 42,769 60 



■ "^ 



Total cost of purchasing, building, renting and repairing 

school houses in 1867 $985, 152 55 

Total for 1866 596,669 69 



Increase in 1867 389,482 86 
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Total expenditures of the system for taition, bailding par- 
poses and contingencies in 1867 $4,068,752 69 

Total for 1866 ,.. 3,266,509 00 



Increase in 1867 802,243 69 



Total State appropriation for 1867 $355,000 00 

Do do do 1866 354.436 00 

^ m 

I 

Increase in 1867 <,^t ^564 00 



Total State appropriation for common school pnrposes, in- 
clading amoant paid to county superintendents, and in- 
cluding, also, the amoant paid to Philadelphia, in 1867... $343, 140 00 

Totalinl866 337,636 00 



Increase in 1867 5,504 00 



Total amount paid for salaries of county superintendents 

in 1867 $56,221 23 

Total for 1866 49,802 67 



Increase in 1867 6,419 56 



Average number of mills on dollar school tax in 1867 7.25 

Do do do do 1866 6.56 



Increase in 1867 .69 



Average number of mills on dollar building tax in 1867 5.04 

Do do do do do 1866 4.53 



Increase in 1867 .51 



Whole amount of tax levied and State appropriation for 

1867 $3,971,285 23 

Total for 1866 3,368,387 33 



Increase in 1867 602,897 90 



Amount of tax levied in 1889 districts in 1867 $3,616,285 23 

Do do do.... 1863 do 1866 3, 013,957 33 



Increase in 1867 602,327 90 
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Amount received f^om collectors in 1867 $3,489,237 31 

Do do do do....l866 2,801,759 32 



Increase in 1867 687,477 99 



Balance not paid into the district treasuries in 1867 $127, 047 92 

Do do do do 1866 212, 198 01 



Decrease in 1867 85,158 09 



In almost all respects, this statement is highlj satisfactory. The increase 
in the number of schools, 288 ; in the length of the school term, 1| days ; in 
the average cost of tuition, per month, for each pupil, 13 cents ; in the num- 
ber of teachers, 368 ; in the salaries of male teachers, per month, $1 53 ; in 
the salaries of female teachers, per month, $1 20 ; in the total cost of tuition, 
$270,991 23; in the amount expended for building purposes, $389,482 86 ; 
in the whole amount expended for the support of the system, $802,482 86, is 
all that could be expected. The increased amount of money raised by taxa- 
tion and expended, considering the heavy national and State taxes, and the 
bounty taxes, which still weigh down hundreds of districts, is really a matter 
of wonder, and indicates no ordinary confidence in the system of schools, 
which is designed to confer the blessings of an education upon all the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth. 

The increase in the salaries of teadiers does not seem large, but it involved 
an expenditure of $270,991 23. Looked at in the light of these figures, 
and no complaint can reasonably be made. 

The expenditures of the system were so unusually gpreat, that directors did 
not generally feel themselves authorized to increase largely the length of the 
school term. The increase made is very creditable under the circumstances! 

The increase in the number of male teachers, and the decrease in the num- 
ber of female teachers, is accounted for by the fact, that many young male 
teachers who were, for several years, absent in the army, have returned again 
to the duties of the school room. 

The reports show an increase of only ten thousand six hundred and forty- 
four (10,644) pupils in the schools, and of only one thousand four hundred 
and eighty-eight (1,488) in the average attendance. These facts, especially 
the latter, are mentioned with regret, and yet they can be readily accounted 
for. Last winter was noted for its severity and the depth of snow which fell, 
and continued, in some parts of the State, to render the roads almost impassa- 
ble for several weeks. In quite a number of districts, the schools were closed 
for days and even weeks, and in hundreds of them, they were for some time 
very thinly attended. This is, no doubt, the true cause of the small increase, 
but the effect on the sehools is muqh to be regreted. 
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STATEMENT, 

Showing the condition of the System for the School year 1867, in compari- 
ion vnth ifo condibUm for the School year 1866, including Philadelphia. 

Whole namber of schools in 1867 13, 435 

Do do do... 1866 13,146 



Increase in 1867 289 



.Whole namber of teachers in 1867 «... 16, 523 

Do do do 1866 16, 141 



Increase in 1867 382 



Whole number of pupils registered in 1867 789, 389 

Do do do do.. ..1866 776,107 



Increase in 1867. 13,282 



Ayerage attendance of pupils in 1867 480,870 

Do do do 1866 478,066 



Increase in 1867 2,804 



Total cost of tuition in 1867 $3,028,065 70 

Do do do ....1866 2,748,795 08 



Increase in 1867 279,270 62 



Total cost of fuel and contingencies in 1867 $790, 675 33 

Do do do ...do 1866 639, 385 98 



Increase in 1867 151,289 35 



Total cost for building, purchasing, or renting houses in 1867 $1 , 262, 798 68 
, Do do do do do.. ..1866 705,198 68 



Increase in 1867 557,600 00 

Total expenditure of the system for tuition, building, renting, 
purchasing and repairing houses, fuel and contingencies 
in 1867 $5,081,539 71 

Total expenditure of the system for tuition, building, renting, 
purchasing and repairing houses, fuel and contingencies 
in 1866 4,093,379 74 



Increase in 1867 ^ 988, 159 97 
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Total expenditure of the system for all purposes in 1867. .«. $5, 160, 7^0 17 
Do do do do do 1866.... 4,170,783 88 



Increase in 1867. 



989,976 29 



We have here the great facts of the system : 

The whole namber of schools • 

The whole number of teachers 

The whole number of pupils ••• 

The average attendance of pupils » 

The total cost of tuition •••• 

The total cost of building •••.. ••••.•••••... 

The total cost of contingencies 

The total of expenditures for tuition, building and contin- 
gencies 

The grand total of expenditures for all school purposes,... 



13,435 

16,523 

789, 389 

480, 870 

$3,028,065 70 

1,262,798 68 

790,675 33 

5,081,589 71 
5,160,750 17 



STATEMENT, 

SnowiNa the number of NonrCUXsepUng School I>iHfiet$y tmd the amount 
of State a^^opriatian forfeited by eachy for the years 1866 and 1867, and 
the total forfeited since and including the year 1860 ; 



COUNTIES. 



Beaver 

Berks 

Bedford 

Jefrers6n 

Lancaster 

M'Kean 

Northumberland. • 

Do^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

SchuvlkiU.. 

Dor.*//////.!**.Z 

Somerset. 

Wyoming.^ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

York 



DISTBICTS. 



Harmony 

District 

Southampton 

Bamett 

Gocalioo, West 

Wetmore 

Cameron 

Jackson 

Jordan 

Mahanoy, Little 

do Upper 

Wasbinffton ./. 

Bruns^ck, West 

Mahantango, Upper 

Penn, West. 

Oonemaogh. 

Falls 

Lemon 

Tonkhannook township. . 

Washington 

Manheiin ^ 



1800. 



1807. 



937 81 
75 03 

147 60 
26 24 

247 64 
4 11 

89 86 
72 98 

90 20 
81 67 
90 20 
78 72 
31 67 
61 60 

214 84 
92 66 
65 76 
40 18 
72 67 
69 29 

129 15 



938 22 
76 86 



253 68 
4 20 
40 82 
74 76 
92 40 
32 34 



80 04 



63 00 

220 80 

94 92 



74 84 

70 98 

182 80 



1860 to 1867, 
incloBive. 



$327 08 
560 35 
967 86 
217 58 

1,865 U 
32 84 
810 80 
580 0$ 
738 98 
239 77 
648^ 
548 JS 
366 56 
475 20 

1,769 62 
728 81 
457 62 
267 20 
682 00 
497 92 
974 02 



13, 140 70 



By this Statement it will be seen that there are still fifteen districts in the 
State that have not pat pablic schools in operation, and conseqaentlj continaa 
to forfeit their share of the State appropriation. The snms these districts 
have lost since 1860 are very considerable, as may be seen by the table, 
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and these constitate bat a small part of their losses since the adoption of 
the system. 

Six districts ceased to be non-accepting in 1866, and the Department has 
learned with pleasure that several more will have schools in operation the 
present year, and be entitled to their share of the appropriation for 1868. 

It is hoped that the facts now given, if brought in a proper manner to the at- 
tention of the recusant districts by the county superintendents of the counties 
in which they are located, will have the effect of opening schools in all these 
districts. 

STATEMENT, 

Showing the Expendiiures of the DepartmerU for the Oeneral System. 

State appropriation for school year ending June, 1867 $355,000 00 

The sum was expended as follows : 

Paid Easton borough $^157 00 

Paid Normal schools 10,000 00 

Paid SchoolJournal 1,875 00 

Paid salaries of County Superintendents 56,020 00 

Paid advertising tri-ennial conventions of 1866, 400 00 



Add appropriations forfeited in 1867 $2,777 89 

Add unexpended balance from appropriation for 

advertising tri-ennial conventions for 1863 13 56 



69, 452 00 
285, 548 00 



2,791 45 



Amount to be appropriated to the districts, including Phila* 
delphia 288, 339 55 



This sum has been apportioned to the schools of the State, as follows : 

Of the 1,889 districts, excluding Philadelphia, 1,843 have re- 
ceived the State appropriation,, at the rate of 42 cents per 
taxable $284,903 42 

Twenty-six districts are yet unpaid, but may still receive their 
appropriation 1,674 60 

Seven have forfeited their quota by having teachers not le- 
gally qualified ;,. 422 48 

Fifteen have forfeited their quota for non-acceptance of the 
system, either from its beginning or for several years 1, 349 04 
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BXnonHTUBXa fob ADVlRTISINa OONYlNTIONa 

AmoQDt dedacted f^om State appropriation for year ending 

Jane, 1866, for advertising tri-ennial conventions $400 00 

Amonnt used for school year ending Jane, 1867 302 50 



Unexpended balance 97 50 



IXPIKDITUBIS FOB THl OOBNPLANTIB INDIANS. 

Amount of appropriation for 1867, as per act of March, 1865 $100 00 

Unexpended balance from 1866, as per report for 1866 26 60 



126 60 
Paid Mrs. Hott for five months' teaching, at twenty-four 

dollars per month $120 00 

Paid for books and incidentals 5 00 

125 00 



Unexpended balance • 1 60 

XXPBNDITUBBB IN BBOOGNIZING NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

Appropriation to defray the expenses attending the recognition of 

the Normal school of the Third district $125 00)^ 

Amount expended 117 15« 



Unexpended balance , 7 85* 



STATEMENT, 

Showing t?ie Expendiiurea of the Department for its own support. 

Salary of Superintendent, aa per act of April 11, 1866 $1,800 00 

Do Deputy do do 1,600 00 

Do three clerks, at $1,200 each do 3,600 00 

Do Messenger.....^-. do 900 00 

Extra paid to three elerlu, as per act of April 11, 1867. 600 00 



ijp 



8,500 00 
By payment in full ....• • $S, 500 00 
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Stationerj and blank books |300 00 

Postage, telegrams and expressage 1,000 00 

Miseellaneoos 210 00 

Packing and distriboting documents 600 00 

TraTeliog expenses ^ » 300 00 

Engraving warrants, &c 275 00 

12,685 00 

By amount expended : 

Stationery, &c^ - $300 00 

Postage, telegrams and expressage*... 1,000 00 

MiscellaneoQS 208 35 

Packing and distributing documents r • 447 73 

Traveling expenses 300 00 

Engraving warrants 116 00 

2,372 0« 

Unexpended balance • 312 92 

WriBCATSS OF APPKOPAIATIOHS NXSDXD FOE THX QSNIBAL BTBVXlt FOB 1869. 

For common schools, including those of the city of Philadel- 
phia $600,000 00 

For Normal schools, to be appropriated on the same conditions 
as those imposed by the appropriation act of 1867. 15, 000 00 

For salaries of county superintendents ...^ ». 60,000 00 

For the expenses of the principals of the State Normal schools, 
incurred in attending the annual examinations of said schools 250 00 

For the Normal school of the Third district 5,000 00 

Total.. 680,250 00 



These items are not materially different from those of last year, except 
in the matter of the general appropriation to the common schools of the 
State. Many districts of the State need, very badly, more State aid. The 
people are willing to pay heavy taxes to educate their children, and do pay, in 
many instances, from fifteen to twenty- six mills on the dollar. Whole coun« 
ties pay on an average over twenty mills on the dollar for school and build- 
ing purposes, and even with these enormous taxes they can scarcely keep 
their schools open more than four months in the year. It is considered to 
be the interest of the State to grant liberal aid to these poorer sections. 
The Legislature of last year seemed resolved for some time to do this act 
of justice, but an unexpected obstacle intervened to prevent it during the 
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last days of the session. It is hoped that bo such ol>stacle wil) be met with 
this year, or ifitsho«ldbe mertwiti^thatitt;an be overcome. No o&e other 
«ct could do so much to encovrage the friends of education and invigorate 
the system. To do it is bat to return to the people a portion of their own 
ttioney, whicb will be pat to the noblest of uses. 

X8TIMAV1I8 OF APPn(»>lffATieN8 IfBlDSD fOR THB StfFPORV OV THI 80H0OI. 

•DSPAETMIRT VOR 1809. 

For salaries .^ ^^ $11,700 00 

For engraving and printing warrants, ke ^ .^ 275 00 

For supplying deficiency in the appropriation made last year 
for repairing and famishing the rooms occapied by the School 

Department..,.^ «..^ ,rr...,,^ 300 00 

For stationary >and blank books .«. ^.« 300 00 

For postage, telegraphing and ezpressage 1,000 00 

For cleaning rooms and miscellaneoas expenses 300 OC 

For boxing and ierwarding reports 600 00 

For traveling expenses on official business 500 00 

For pablishing and circolating official decisions and instruc- 
tions ^ 2,000 09 



Total ^ 16, 975 00 

These items, with two exceptions, are the same as the appropriations 
made last year. 

The Legislature appropriated, last year, two thousand dollars te repair 
«nd re-furnish the rooms assigned to the School Department. A new furnace 
had to be put in to heat the rooms, inside shatters had to be supplied 
fbr the windows, and these, together with carpentering, plastering, paint- 
ing, papering, carpeting, and famishing the rooms, caused an expenditure 
«omewhat exceeding the amount appropriated. Three hundred dollars will 
cover the deficiency. 

Eleven thousand seven hundred dollars is a larger sum than was ever be- 
fore appropriated to pay the salaries of the officers of the School Depart- 
ment, but the school system of the State has grown so much that more 
officers are needed, and some of those already employed should be better 
paid. 

An officer is needed, whose principal duties should consist in visiting the 
State Normal schools, and other educational institutions, in attending teach- 
ers' institutes, in inspecting the work done by the various school officers 
throughout the State, and in transacting the out-door business of the School 
Department. Such an officer might be called Field Deputy Superintendent, 
to distinguish him from the Office Deputy Superintendent His services 
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would nnpplj a want iiow greatly felt. Tbe pressare in this direction has 
been so great, that, although my duties at home required mj constant pre- 
denee in the office, I have attended teachers^ institutes and educational meet- 
ings in the eitj of Philadelphia, and in forty-three of the counties of tbe 
State ; have visited all the State Normal schools once, and some of them 
twice, and, also, sereral other institutions ; and in making these sereral 
Journeys I have traveled some eight or ten thousand milee, and made over 
one hundred public addressee This work seems to hare been fruitful ixk 
good| but it ought not to be required of the Superintendent in person. 

The nature and extent of the duties now devolving upon the School De- 
partment will appear from the fact, that it holds important oftcial relatione 
with all the teachers in the State, over sixteen thousand, granting eertificatea 
to some, and furnishing certificates for all ; with the school directors, some 
twelve thousand in number, giving them instructions, furnishing them blanks, 
receiving their reports, and paying them the State appropriations for their 
respective districts ; with the county, eity, and borough superinteBdents, 
calling conventions for tlieir election, eommissioninf all, removing the 
incompetent, and filling such vacancies as occur, by appointment, issuing 
iustructions to them from time to time, paying them their salaries, pro- 
viding proper blanks for recording and tabulating their work, and super- 
vising the publication of their reports ; with the State Normal schools, 
examining their fitness for recognition, approving their courses of study 
and charges, inspecting them, attending their examinations, issuing diplomas 
to their graduates, receiving and publishing their reports, prescribing all 
forms for them, and paying them their State appropriations ; with colleges, 
academies, and high schools, in receiving, tabulating and publishing their 
reports ; with the Legislature, in making to it an annual report, containing 
full information concerning the condition of the system, and proposing 
plans for its improvement ; and with the people of the State, in giving ad- 
vice relating to schools, and deciding all questions concerning them, with* 
out expense to the parties. That is no trifling interest that deals with the 
education of eight hundred thousand children, and expends annually over 
£ve millions of dollars. Such an interest snrely deserves the fostering care 
of the representatives of the people, and those who supervise it ought to be 
80 compensated as to enable them to devote their whole time and attention 
to the performance of their important duties. 

In addition to the educational statistics already presented, attention is 
called to the following tables, containing facts of great value : 

To TABLX A, PAGB 370, SHOWING THB OOin>inON AHD WOBXIlfQOr THl STS- 
TBII, AS BXHIBITID BT THB BBFOBTB Off THB OOUNTT SWBBIlinNDBinN. 
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Prom that table thp fbllovin; statemeat, comparing Uie y«ara 1S66 and 
1867, ie made op : 
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It will be noticed that in almost all respects this table shows iJmproTement 
this jear in comparison with last year. Particvlar pleasmie is taken in refer- 
ring to the following particulars : 2,093 school hoases were snpplied with ap^ 
paratns in 1867, against 860 in 1866 ; 2, 147 graded schools existed i^ 1867^ 
against 1,921 in 1866 ; the Bible was read in 9,825 schools in 1867, against 
9,280 in 1866; 5,111 directors were present at the examinations in 1867,. 
against 4,620 in 1866 ; 2,726 teachers had attended Normal schools in 1B6T, 
against 2,223 in 1866 ; 7,458 had read books on teaching in 1867, against 
6,917 in 1866 ; connty saperintendents made 13,507 risits to schools in 1867, 
against 12,969 in 1S6€; and attended 396 edveational meetings in lSe% 
against 2S1 in 1866. 

To TABIil B, PAGX 374, OlVINa mUOATIONAL BTATISnOS 01 JAILS, POOft^ 
HOUSXS AMD MANXTrAOTUBINQ XSTABUSHBIXNTB. 

This taMe contains statistics collected, with eonsiderable trouble, bj ther 
connty superintendents of forty -six counties. Some of these reports are fall 
only in respect to particular items. The superintendents of the remaining 
eounties either failed to report altogether, or failed to report the facts in sucb 
a way as to bare any educational significance. The table i^ a very valuable 
one, although not as full and reliable as could be desired. 

A summary of the results obtained, is as follows r 

The whole number of occupants in the j.ails of the counties report- 

Average number. .,.•« ^ ^^... 826> 

Number who could not read». ^ .«•*• .«..»»«.^^.... 434 

De»...<..do read a little 540 

Do do...»...read well 50^ 

Do^..who where good sehotars.....^^..... ^ ^ 12S 

The cost of supporting jailv.per annum... .^ ^ ^... $145,08^ 

Other expenses attending the couFiction and punishment of crime 175, 702 

Number of inmates in county poor-houses..^. »•»•.•.«.. ..^ ^^.. S,42& 

Do.. .over ten years of age ^••.^.... 2,809 

Do....«..» do ..dc-.^^.twho could not read...^^.^.^ 1, 181 

Do do do do read a little 1, 189 

Do.^.....^do do do read well ^, 412 

Do ..do do who were good scholars 70 

Oest of supporting the poor per annum $591,019 

Number of manufacturing establishments reporting 24 

Number of employees ^ 5,057 

Average wages paid to those who cannot read, per month $30 00 

Average wages paid to those who can read a little^ per month... 46 OO 
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ATerage wages paid to those who can read well, bat who are in 
other respects poorlj edaeated, per month ••••« $55 00 

Average waives paid to those who are well educated ia all re- 
spects, permoath ^••«..*« 85 00 

These results are their own best commentarj. On two or three items onlj 
is it deemed necessary to make anj remarks. 

It is belieyedy that the cost of crime and pauperism, in the State, is much 
greater than that indicated in the table. In manj cases, certain eKpenses, 
properly failing into this account, were omitted in the reports. 

Nearly all, nine-tenths it is thought, of those classed as "good scholars,'* 
in the reports, who were found in our jails and poor houses, came there 
through intemperance. 

In estimating the wages paid to employees in our manufacturing estab- 
lishments, skill was found to enter in as an element in the calculation, as 
well as learning. Quite a number of persons were met with, who could 
neither read nor write, and yet who were receiving high wages because tliey 
possessed peculiar skill in certain kinds of work. 

It is deemed well, in this connection, to present some facts, similar to those 
abore given, as found in the late reports of our State penitentiaries. 

The followtog statement is taken from the report of the moral instructor ef 
the Eastern Penitentiary. He says it exhibits the educational condition of 
the entire population of the house, as introduced : 

Illiterate 167 or 21.37 per cent 

Spell and read 145 or 18.54 " " 

Readandwrite 450 or 57.55 ** ** 

Oood education 20 or 2.59 ** *' 

787 100.00 



Statement taken from the report of the Western Penitentiary. It is regret- 
ted that the number of good scholars is not given : 

Education of Convicts when Beceived. 

No education 59 

Read 63 

Read and write 296 

Total , 418 

These facts indicate very plainly three things : 

1. That since the proportion of persons wholly illiterate in Pennsylvania 
is very smaU^ ignorance is a fruitful source of crime. 
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2. That (MlUy simply to read and write, on the part of the people oom* 
posing Ui does not largely protect society from the commission of crime. 

3. Thai a good eduoaUon tends, in a marked degree, to prevent crime. 

Desiring onlj to arriye at the troth, I extract the followiag from the re- 
port of Dr. A. J. Oort, clerk of the hoard of inspectors of the Eastern 
Penitentiary : 

*' The inflaenee of education on crime, in the aggregate, or degree, is be- 
coming a qaestion of great importance, and for the parpose of ascertaining^ 
how far our public schools, in the Eastern district of the State, hare had an 
influence on thereeeption of conricts into this penitentiary, it became neces- 
sary to ascertain when oar school system was established. For this par- 
pose a letter of inquiry was directed to Prof. J. P. Wickersham, from whom 
the following coarteoas reply was receired : 

"Habbisbubo, Noy. 17, 1866. 
*^Dr. A. J. OuBT : 

''Sib : — Our public school system was adopted in 1834, but it was very 
imperfectly operated for a number of years. I would suppose that its effect 
typon crime could hardly be apparent before 1844, but since 1854, the date 
of the adoption of our improved system, it ought to be quite manifest. I 
am glad you are thinking of this work. Please inform me of your results. 

"Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

•J. P. WICKBRSHAM, 
^^Superintendeni of Common Schools. 

'*In compliance with the above, a table has been prepared, giving the 
characteristics, &c., of native convicts received since 1854, in comparison 
with those received 13 years prior to that date. 

"The first period embraces from 1841 to 1853, both years inclusive, in 
which 817 convicts were received. The second period from 1854 to 1866, 
'during which 1,314 convicts were received, being an increase of convicts, in 
the last 13 years, of 497, or 60.83 per cent. In the farther consideration of 
this table, it shoald be remembered that the number of public schools ^ 
1854 was 5,620, while in 1866 there were 7,899, being an increase of 12,279 
schools, er 40.55 per cent, within the last 13 years. The population of the 
Eastern district in 1854 was about 1,732,950; in 1866 estimated at 2,263,440, 
being an inorease of 530,490, or 30.61 per cent." 

The educational characteristics of the convicts received during the two 
periods referred to, were as follows : 

Heceived from 1841 to 1853, inclusive — 

Illiterate 164 

Read only 154 

Read and write 499 

Received from 1854 to 1866, inclusive — 

Illiterate 221 

]^d only 195 

Bead and write 898 

From these statements it appears that the percentage of increase of 
" flliterate" was 34.76, of those who could "read only " 26.62, and of those 
who could "read and write" 79.96, the percentage of increase of those who 
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could read and write beiog much greater than the percentage of the increase of 
either of the other clasBes. Bot this fact simply shows that the illiterate 
classes had greatlj diminished duriqg the latter period, and tha}; reading 
and writing alone do not make people virtaoas. If we consider the rel^-> 
tive proportions of those in the present condition of society who can be eoti- 
sidered illiterate, as compared with those who can read and write, the arga- 
ment will still be strong in favor of education as a means of preventing crime. 

The staggering i^ct, however, remains to be accounted for, that in the 
thirteen years from 1841 to 1853, only 817 convicts were admitted into the 
penitentiary, while in the thirteen years, from 1854> to 1866, 1,314 were ad- 
mitted, an increase of 60 83 per cent ; the increase in population being for the 
same period, 30.6 1 per cent. Can it be that our social condition is growing 
worse ? Can it be that our schools are increasing crime rather than di« 
minishing it ? I do not think that either conclusion is the correct om. 
Upon examination it will be found that the principal increase in the number 
of convicts was in the years 1865 and 1866. The obvious cause of this wi^ 
the disbanding of our large armies, and the consequent increase in the nnitf- 
ber of persons without employment. The same phenomenon appears in the 
statistics of the prisons and penitentiaries of other States. Besides, I doubt 
whether the results to be obtained by comparing the state of education and 
the amount of crime at different periods, can ever be depended upon as 
showing the effect of education upon crime. There are various causcl6 
which powerfully affect the amount of crime committed in a community at 
a given time, and education is but one of them. A.mong the most powerful 
are the price of provisions, the scarcity of labor, and the density of popu- 
lation. The effect upon social order of the disbanding of a large army, has 
already been alluded to, and then there are subtle psychological conditions 
which are admitted to have a strange effect upon men^s disposition to com- 
mit crimes, but which no one has named, much less accounted for. 

The only safe mode of testing the influence of education upon crime, is 
to fix the number of the illiterate, and those possessing different degrees of 
education, living at the same time in a community, and then ascertain the 
relative tendencies to crime among the several classes. The friends of edu- 
cation court this test, feeling sure that wherever it is applied it will be fomod 
that good schools make good men, and that in respect to crime, an ** ounce 
of prevention, '' in the shape of cheerful school houses, is worth more than 
a ''pound of cure,'' in the shape of huge penitentiaries and frowning prisons. 

To TABLB C, PAGE 376, QIYINQ 8TATI8TI08 OF OOLLlQia 

Out of some thirty-seven institutions in Pennsylvania that have been 
granted the usual collegiate, or university privileges, fourteen have far- 
warded reports for the past year to this Department. Among these will b.e 
fbund, it is believed, about all the Jmn^ colleges and universities in the State. 
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These institotions have graduated altogether 6,262 students, of whom 
214 graduated the past jear ; thej haye been attended the past year by 
2,120 stadents, of whom 910 were in preparatory departments, 386 were 
from other States, and 136 were preparing to become teachers; the work 
of instruction was performed by 112 professors and tutors; they have 
94,236 volumes in their libraries, and own apparatus to the amount of 
$61,700, of which $5,096 was invested the past year; and t^eir income for 
1867 was $39,195 from tuition, $86,201 from invested funds, and $262,422 
from new endowments In all their vital statistics our colleges show an in- 
creased prosperity over former years ; but they need State aid, and should 
have it. Our Constitution says : *' The arts and sciences shall be promoted 
in one or more seminaries of learning." This was understood to mean, at 
the time the Constitution was framed, State encouragement and State aid 
to higher institutions of learning. Thai is Us meaning now. In the earlier 
history of the State the liberality of the Legislature was shown towards 
colleges and academies, and refused to common schools ; of later years 
common schools have been largely patronized by the State, and higher in- 
stitutions have been neglected. Both are provided for in the Constitution, 
and wise statesmen see that neither can be overlooked without damage to 
the cause of education and dctriihent to the best interests of the State. 
Our fathers do not seem to have contemplated the unnatural divorcement 
which exists between our colleges and common schools, and judicious legis* 
latiou should bring it to an end. 

It was stated in the last report, that large numbers of young men went 
from Pennsylvania to seek a collegate education in the institutions of other 
States. An examination of the catalogues of thirty-one of the colleges of 
sister States, most likely to be attended by Pennsylvanians, reveals the 
fact that 338 of their students were from this State ; the University of Michi- 
gan having 64 students from Pennsylvania, Yale 48, Princeton 48, Oberlin 
19, Harvard 16, Union 13, and the others a smaller number. For the same 
year our colleges had 386 students from other States, so that we incur no 
loss by this interchange, and the proud fact temains that our leading col- 
leges stand well abroad. 

To TABL-B D, PAOB 380, GIYING STATISTIOS Off AOADBlflKS AND SEMINARISB. 

The Department has received reports from thirty-two academies and 
seminaries. Many of them never received any aid from the State; some of 
them, it is suspected, are not even chartered institutions, but they have 
been kind enough to send us reports, and we are only sorry that the table 
can not be made more complete, by publishing reports from all similar in- 
stitutions in the State. 

In these thirty-two institutions, there were 190 instructors; 4,444 students; 
of whom 675 were preparing to become teachers; 21|959 volumes in their libra- 
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ries ; and they possessed apparatus of the Falae of $5,470 ; the yalae of 
their property was $522,342 ; their inoome was $147,931 ; and their ezpen- 
ditnres were $ 1 3 1,973. 

To TJtBLM E, PAOl 382, OIYINO TEX STATISTICS OF HIGH SOHOOLa 

Only eleven high schools made reports to the Department. This is but a 
small proportion of the whole number in the State, as there are now 2,147 
graded schools, and every system of graded schools must, in some sense, 
have high schools. From personal observation, it is known that the number 
of public high schools is increasing rapidly, and wherever well managed, 
they are meeting with much favor from the people. 

To TABLE, PAQI 420, QIVINO TUX STATISTICS Off NOOBCAL SCHOOLS. 

The past has been a prosperous year for the State Normal schools, and 
the State is reaping a large return of fruit for her liberality towards them. 
The number of students attending them increased from 2,010 to 2,185, the 
number of their graduates ftrom 43 to 46, the volumes in their libraries from 
5,680 to 6,986, the total value of their property from $161,376 00, to 
$246,836 00, and their whole financial condition has been somewhat im- 
proved. 

In order to show what the State has done for these institutions, the follow- 
ing statement is inserted : 

STATEMENT, 

Showing the amount of State Appropriations to the State Normal Schools, 

SECOND DISTRICT. 

Appropriation from the State in 1861 $5,000 00 

Do do do 1863 5,000 00 

Do do do 1865 5,000 00 

Appropriation for graduates 1866 8C0 00 

Do do 1867 850 00 

Appropriation for disabled soldiers, as teachers, in 1866 179 00 

Do for other students, as teacbers, in 1866 3,330 50 

Do for library and apparatus in 1866 353 62 



20.513 12 



TBiaD DISTBIOT. 



Appropriation from the State in 1867 $5,000 00 

Do do do... for students, asteachers, 1866... 330 50 

Do do do. ..for library and apparatus, 1866, 353 62 

5,684 12 
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FIFTH DIBTRIOT. 

Appropriation from the State in 1863 $5, 000 00 

Do do do 1864 

Do do do Ib65 

Do do do. for graduates, 1866 

Do do do do 1867 

Do do do. for stadents, ae teachers, 1866... 

Do do do. for library and apparatus, 1866... 



5, 


,000 00 


5 


,000 00 




650 00 




850 00 




772 00 




353 6? 


17. 


625 6S 



TWXIiFrH DISTRICT. 

Appropriation firom the State in 1861 $5,000 00 

Do do do Wt>*i 5,000 00 

Do do do 1865 5,000 00 

Do do do.^. for graduates 1866 300 00 

Do d* do do 1867 250 00 

Appropriation ftrom the Btate for disabled soldiers, as teachers, 

in 1866 187 9S 

Appropriation from the State for other students, as teaehers, 

In 1866 2,020 52 

Appropriation from the State for library and apparatus in 1866, 353 62 



18,112 12 



Total distributed $61,934 98 

Amount appropriated, but not distributed 8,050 00 



Total appropriated 69,984 98 



. In addition to the State Normal schools, some twenty private Normal 
siehools or Normal institutes were in operation in different parts of the State. 
Probably two thousand students attended these institutions for a longer or 
shorter period of time. Better than anything else, they indicate the want 
of more State schools and their proper location. The prospect is that 
several more State schools will ask for recognition within a year or two. 
The State will of course encourage them in the same way it has aided those 
already established. 

HISTORICAL SKBTOH OF EDUCATION IN FINNSTLYANIA. 

The history of education in Pennsylvania is an interesting one. A brief 
out-iine of it is presented here, in the hope that it will aid our educational 
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work in the future, bj familiariziag those engaged in it with what has been 
done in the past, and the manner of doing it 

Penn's Frame of Government, written in England, and dated April 
25, 1682, contains the following provision : 

"The Governor and Provincial Ooancil shall erect and order all pabiic 
Bfdiools, and reward the authors of osefal sciences and laadable inventions in 
B«id provinces." « It is hardly to be presomed that, bj the expression '^pablio 
schools," as used by the founder of our Commonwealth, was meant exactly 
ttie same thing as we mean by common schools, but the idea that there should 
be schools for the education of children, and, that the State should, in some 
wfty, control these schools, is plainly implied, and has been, no doubt, the 
good seed from which has sprung the rich fruit of our present system. 

This constitutional provision was not suffered to remain a dead letter, for 
ai a Council held in Philadelphia, on the 26tb of October, 1683, soon after 
Penn's arrival in the Province, it is stated, in the Colonial Records, "that the 
ftovemor and Provincial Council, having taken into their serious considera- 
tion, the great necessity there is of a school-master, for the instruction and 
0sber education of youth, in the town of Philadelphia," eleetedBnoch Flower, 
a teacher of twenty years' experience, and a citizen of the town, to that re- 
sponsible position. It would seem, therefore, that Enoch Flower was, at 
least, employed by the public authorities, if not paid by them for his services. 

Other public schools were founded in the Province as they were needed, 
and in some respecits, at least, if not in all, they continued to be regulated 
by the Governor and Council 

About the year 1752, the Province having attained a considerable popu- 
lation, a system of schools seems to have been contemplated ; for the Gover- 
nor, Chief Justice Allen, Mr. Peters, Secretary of the Land Office, and Messrs. 
Turner, Franklin and Weiser were appointed trustees and managers of the 
public schools that it was designed to establish. What was enacted, how- 
aver, seems scarcely to have deserved the name of a system, owing, perhaps, 
to the wars in which the Colonies were involved, from that time, until after 
the Bevolution. 

TJpon the proclamation of the Declaration of Independence, Pennsylvania 
framed, in 1T76, a kind of provisional Constitution for the government of her 
people, in which it is prorided, that "A school, or schools, shall be established 
in each county, by the Leg^lature, for the convenient instruction of youth, 
with such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as may enable them to 
iustruet youth at low prices ; and all useful learning shall be duly encouraged 
and promoted, in one or more universities." 

Based upon this constitutional enactment, an act was passed, April 7, 
1786, appropriating the proceeds of sixty thousand acres of public lands, be- 
longing to the State, in aid of public schools. 
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The CoQStitatfon of 1790 provided that '' The Legislature shall, as soon 
as coDvenientlj maj be, provide bj law for the establishment of schools 
throughout the State, in such a manner that the poor may be taught gratis," 
and that *' The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more semi- 
naries of learning.'' 

These important provisions were incorporated, without change, into ^e 
Constitution of 1838, and are the basis upon which our common school sys- 
tem is founded. 

Whether the ft*amer8 of these provisions contemplated the establishment 
of a system of schools in which instruction should be made wholly impartial 
and free, or otherwise, it has been decided by proper judicial tribunals, 
that such a system is not a violation of the Constitution. 

It is likely, however, that the main object of the convention which framed 
the Constitution of 1790, was to furnish education to the poor gratuitonsly, 
for when the Legislature came to enact laws to carry into effect the educa- 
tional provisions of the Constitution, the laws enacted, simply provided for 
ascertaining the number of poor children in the several towirahips of a 
county, and the payment of their tuition out of the township or county 
funds. This was the nature oi the acts of 1802, 1804 and 1809. 

As the law of 1809 is short, and exemplifies the school policy of the State 
at the time it was passed, and up to the time of the passage of the common 
school law in 1834>, it is inserted entire. 

'' SsoT. L It shall be the duty of the commissioners of the several counties 
within this Commonwealth, at the time of issuing their precepts to the As- 
sessors, aonually to direct and require the assessor of each and every town- 
ship, ward and district, to receive from the parents the names of all chil- 
dren between the ages of five and twelve years, who reside therein, and 
whose parents are unable to pay for their schooling ; and the commission- 
ers, when they hold appeals, shall hear all persons who may apply for ad- 
ditions or alterations of names in the said list, and make all such alterations 
as to them shall appear just and reasonable, and agreeably to the true 
Intent and meaning of this act ; and after adjustment, they shall transmit 
a correct copy thereof to the respective assessor, requiring him to inform 
the parents of the children therein contained, that they are at liberty to 
send them to the most convenient school, free of expense ; and the said as- 
sessor, for any neglect of the above duty, shall forfeit and pay the sum of 
five dollars, to be sued for by any person, and recovered as debts of that 
amount are now recoverable, and to be paid into the county treasury for 
county purposes : Provided always^ That the names of no children, whose 
education is otherwise provided for, shall be received by the assessor of 
any township or district. 

"Skct. II. That the said assessor shall send a list of the names of the chiU 
dren, aforesaid, to the teachers of schools within his township, ward or dis- 
trict, whose duty it shall be to teach all such children as may come to their 
schools, in the same manner as other children are taught ; and each teacher 
shall keep a day- book, in which he shall enter the number of dajs each 
child, entitled to the provisions of this act, shall be taught ; and he shall, 
also, enter in said book the amount of all stationery furnished for the use 
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of said child, ft*oni' which book he shall make oat bis accoaat against the 
ooantj, on oath or affirmation, agreeably to the asual rates of charging for 
taition in said school, subject to the ezamimitioa and revision of the trus- 
tees of the school, where there are any ; bat where there are no trustees, 
to three reputable subscribers to the school, which account, after being so 
examined, or reyised, he shall present to the county commissioners, who, if 
they approve thereof, shall draw their order on the county treasurer for the 
amount, which he is hereby authorized and directed to pay out of any 
moneyB in the treasury." 

This law, called **An Act to provide for the education of the poor grcUis,^^ 
continued in force, except in a few localities, for which special laws were 
passed, with no material alterations, but not without frequent attempts to 
change its character, until 1834. The act of 1831, entitled "An Act pro* 
viding for the establishment of a general system of education," provided for 
a fund, called the Common School fund, the interest of which was to be 
added to the principal, until the proceeds should amonnt to $100,000, after 
which the interest was to be '^annually distributed and applied to the sup- 
port of common schools throughout the Commonwealth, in such a manner 
as shall hereafter be provided by law, " and in so doing, anticipated the 
passage of the common school law, but left the ** pauper system " in full 
force. 

It seems strange that a system, which ^rew a line so broad between the 
rich and the poor, which was so humiliating to the meritorious recipients 
of its bounty, which was so anti-democratic, should have disgraced the 
statute books of the State for twenty-five years. There were murmurs 
against it, and some public efforts made to substitute something more broad, 
more American, in its place ; but the heavy tax-payers, added to the few, 
it is to be hoped, who desired to keep up the class distinctions of the Old World, 
continued to defeat all such measures. It must be understood, however, 
that these strictures do not apply to Philadelphia with the same force as to 
the rest of the State, for in 1818 an act was passed, establishing for that 
city a system of schools, which, with some changes, has continued in force 
till the present time, accomplishing an untold amount of good. 

The events which immediately heralded the passage of a common school 
law were public meetings, petitioDS and reports to the Legislature, recom* 
mendations in Governor's messages, and the discussions to which the vari- 
ous school bills, presented in the Legislature, gave rise. 

A meeting was held at Strasburg, Lancaster county, in the winter of 
1830-31, to consult in reference to the adoption of a system of public edu- 
cation, and sent petitions to the Legislature in favor of such a system, and 
through a committee asked Qovernor Wolf to recommend the passage of a 
law establishing one. A meeting of the same character was held about the 
same time, in the county of Delaware, and which also sent similar petitions 
to the Legislature. There were probably other meettags held with the 
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same object, in other parts of the State, and Governor Wolf, in his messaji^ 
dated December S, 1830, speaks of a ^'Pennsylvania society for the promotion 
of public schools *' Between 1830 and 1834, the subject of common schools 
was generally agitated throughout the State, and by lectures, correspond- 
ence and articles in the newspapers, the subject was kept before the people. 

Reports, too, prepared at various times by several of the Secretaries of 
the Commonwealth, and by dififerent chairmen of the educational cooiniit- 
tees of the Legislature, exerted considerable influence upon public opinion. 
Some of these reports took broad ground upon the educational question, 
and maintained that Pennsylvania should adopt a system of schools entirely 
free and impartial. 

Governor Wolf remarks, in his message of 1830, "That in bringing this 
subject (education) to your notice, on the present occasion, I am aware that 
I am repeating that which has been the theme of every inaugural address, 
and of every annual executive message, at the opening of each successive 
session of the Legislature, since the adoption of the Constitution/' 

From these statements, it will be seen, that the subject of the adoption of 
a common school system was a long time in agitation in the public mind, 
and that the system itself was the ripened fruit of the times, and not the pro* 
duct of any one man's thinking. 

Upon examination it will be found, that many of the petitions, addresses, 
reports, and messages, alluded to as preparing the way for the enactment of 
the law of ISS^, do not indicate that their authors yet comprehended that 
the great educational want of the State, was a system of schools that would 
recognize no distinctions of caste or class among the citizens of the State, bat 
make educational privileges equal for all. The light was dawning during all 
the years from 1776 to 1833, but the day had not yet broken. 

This dim consciousness of what was needed, will appear from the follow- 
ing extract from the message of Governor Andrew Shultz, dated December 
5, 1827. It is a fair example of many other papers appertaining to the same 
subject : 

"Among the injunctions of the Constitution, there is none more interestlDg, 
than that which enjoins it as a duty on the Legislature, to provide for the 
education of the poor throughout the Commonwealth. Whether we regard 
it in its probable influence upon the stability of our free republican govern- 
ments, or, as it may contribute to social and individual happiness, it equally 
deserves the earnest and unremitted attention of those who are honored with 
the high trust of providing for the public welfare. If the culture of the un- 
derstanding and the heart be entirely neglected, in early life, there is great 
reason to fear that evil propensities will take root, where, with proper disci- 
pline, there might have been a rich harvest of usefulness and worth. A 
knowledge of our rights and a sense of our duties, a just estimate of the value 
of the blessings we enjoy, and an habitual desire to preserve them, are the 
wholesome fruits of the good seed, which, it is the object, and with the favor 
of Providence, the effecty of moral and intellectual inetructioii to implant.— 
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Knowledge cannot be supplied to all in equal measure, but it is hoped the 
time will come when none shall be left entirely destitute. Then will the 
Legislature truly be, in this respect, what the framers of the Constitution 
desired it should be, a parent to the children of the poor ; and they, in re- 
turn, will have strong inducements to lore and to honor, and to do their ut* 
moat to perpetuate the free institutions from which they derive so signal a 
benefit, so prolific a source of happiness." 

The first Governor who seems to have grasped the full measure of the 
common school idea, was Oeorge Wolf, a name that will be forever honored in 
the educational annals of our State. 

A few extracts from his messages will show the position he occupied. 
Extracts from the message of December 8, 1830. 

"Of the various projects which present themselves, as tending to contri- 
bute to the welfare and happiness of a people, and which come within the 
scope of legislative action, and require legislative aid, there is none which 
gives more ample promise of success, than that of a liberal and enlightened 
system of education, by means of which the light of knowledge will be dif- 
fused throughout the whole community, and imparted to every individual 
susceptible of partaking of its blessings ; to the poor as well as to the rich, 
so that all may be fitted to participate in, and to fulfil all the duties which 
each one owes to himself, to his God, and his 'country. The Constitution 
of Pennsylvania imperatively enjoins the establishment of such a system.— 
Public opinion demands it ; the state of public morals calls for it ; and the 
security and stability of the invaluable privileges which we have inherited 
from our ancestors, require immediate attention to it. " 

"It is not to be expected that a system can be devised and matured^ 
which shall exhibit, at once, all the qualities of a perfect whole. Like the* 
improvement of the mind itself, the building up of a system intended to ad- 
vance, to enlarge, and to extend that improvement, must be a progressive 
work. Among the principal adversaries of this measure are prejudice^ 
avarice, ignorance and error ; the fruits of a successftil conflict with these,. 
and a victory over them, will be a consciousness of having been inslpo- 
mental, by furnishing the means of a general diffusion of knowledge, in 
securing the stability and permanency of our republican institutions, in add-- 
ing to the sum of human intelligence, and in elevating the sentim^it and 
confirming the virtue of the present and future generations." 

Extracts from the message of Dec. 6, 183C. 

*^ Permit me to recommend for the consideration of an enHgbtened and 
patriotic Legislature, the importance of maturing, in the course of the pre- 
sent session, a plan of education that will reach every child in the Common- 
wealth and leave none uninstructed. " 

"One great hindrance to the enactment of any general law having for its 
object this desirable measure of State policy, strange and incredible as it 
may seem, is to "be ascribed to the humiliating fact, that there is still a con- 
siderable portion of our population decidedly averse to any scheme that 
would tend to add to the general stock* of intelligence. Much the greater 
proportion, however, is favorable, it is believed, to some general plan that 
would contribute to dispel the clouds of ignorance and cause the light of 
education to irradiate every intellect. Satisfied, as I am, that the present 
plan for the instruction of the children of the indigent, besides the odious 
distinction between rich and poor which it engenders, is a system of prodi- 
gality and wasteful extravagance, a real burden upon the people, without ac- 
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complishing in any re isonable measare the end intended, it woald give me 
great pleasure to concnr in any enactment that would tend to a favorable 
change, ae well in the organization as in the ecpnomj of the present school 
system." 

It was thus the way was prepared for the adoption of a common school 
system, and we are now to recount the more immediate steps which were 
taken to effect that end. 

The first bill providing for a system of common schools, was approved by 
Gov. Wolf, on the list day of April, 1834-. 

This bill was drawn up by Dr. Samuel Breck, of Philadelphia, chairman 
on the part of the Senate of the joint Educational Committee. Mr. Keat- 
ing, of Philad;elphia, was at first made chairman on the part of the House ; 
bat that place was afterwards filled by Dr. Samuel Anderson, of Delaware 
county. Dr. Wilmer Worthington, now chairman of the Committee on 
Education in the Senate, was then a hard working member of the Committee 
on Education of the House, and time seems not to have lessened his interest 
in the full and free education of all the children of the Commonwealth. — 
Thaddeus Stevens, then a Representative from the county of Adams, was 
not a member of the committee, but took an active part in securing the 
passage of the bill. Of Dr. Breck, one who served with him on the com- 
mittee, writes, ** He was a gentleman of fortune, without children, and 
with a heart moved by feelings of the warmest philanthropy and benevo- 
lence. He told me he had come to the Legislature for the purpose of using 
his best efforts to procure the establishment of a system of common schools 
in the State. When this was done his intention was to decline any further 
public honors of this kind. I believe he kept his word." 

Dr. Breck's bill passed both Houses almost unanimously. It contained 
the principle of our present system, and some of its most essential pro- 
visions ; but, in practice, it proved defective in many respects, and encoun- 
tered much opposition, even from the friends of public education. For the 
first year of its operation, according to the report of the Hon. James Find- 
lay, then Secretary of the Commonwealth, and ex-offido Superintendent of 
Common Schools, only 93 districts reported as having accepted the system. 
In these, there were 451 schools, 471 teachers, and 19,864 scholars. The 
whole amount contracted to be paid to teachers was $25,007 00. 

At the session of 1834-5, great numbers of petitions were presented to 
both Houses, asking for the repeal of the school law. Many members had 
also given pledges to their constituents to vote for its repeal. A bill was 
presented in the Senate to remedy the defects of the law, and while under 
consideration, another bill, providing for the education of poor children 
gratis, was offered and carried as a substitute. When the bill, in this shape, 
was under discussion in the House, a substitute for it, embracing one or 
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two sectious, amendatory of the law of 1834, bat preserdng its vital prin- 
ciple, was offered and elicited mach discassion. The excitement became 
intense. The great question of free schools was involved in the contest. — 
The defeat of the measure seemed almost inevitable. It was felt that but 
one man in the Legislature could save it, and that man was Thaddeus 
Stevens. Rising above the popular clamor against the school system, 
spurning the opportunity which presented itself of crushing his political 
opponents, he made the great speech which prevented the repeal of the 
law of 1834, and which, in his own opinion, was the best act of his life, and 
the one which will be longest remembered. 

A single extract from this speech will show its temper. 

^'But will the Legislature — will the wise guardians of the dearest interest 
of a great Commonwealth, consent to surrender the high advantages and 
brilliant prospects which this law promises, because it is desired by worthy 
gentleman, who, in a moment of causeless panic and popular delusion, sailed 
into power on a Tartarean flood ? — a flood of ignorance darker, and, to the 
intellectual mind, more dreadful than the accursed Stygian pool, at which 
mortals and immortals tremble I Sir, it seems to me that the liberal and en- 
lightened proceedings of the Legislature, have aroused the demoo of igno- 
rance from his slumber, and, maddened at the threatened loss of his murky 
empire, his discordant bowlings are heard in every part of the land.'' 

The law was saved; but little effort would seem to have been made during 
the summer of 1835, to put the system io operation, and when Governor Rit* 
ner and his several heads of departments, took their seats in December of 
that year, they found the school law unpopular, and the school interests of 
the State in sad confusion. Fortunate was it for the cause of education, 
that Governor Ritner proved as true and staunch a friend of free schools as 
his predecessor had been. 

The law was imperfect, and it was necessary to amend it. At the session 
of 1835-6, Dr. George Smith, of Delaware county, happily still living to 
enjoy the fruit of his work, was chairman of the Committee on Education 
in the Senate, and, also, chairman for the most part of the joint educational 
committee of the two Houses, for they acted as a joint committee during 
the session, fie presented to the Senate, and zealously advocated the law 
oi that year, which passed under the title of "An Act to consolidate and 
amend the several acts relative to a system of education by common schools." 
The bill was prepared with much care, in order to avoid the practical objec- 
tions which had. been made to the act of 1834, and its author acknowledges 
having received valuable aid, in its preparation, from Thomas H. Burrowes, 
the State Superintendent, Mr. Stevens, and others. 

The proper machinery being now provided, it was necessary to put the 
law in operation. Fortunate, indeed, was it for Pennsylvania and her school 
interests, that Gov. Ritner had chosen for his Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Hon. Thomas H. Burrowes. It was he who organized and put in 
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operation our school system, both in the office and in the field. He gave full 
and clear instractions to the school officers throagbout the State. He pre- 
sented reports to the Legislature, so replete with facts respecting the work- 
ing of the system, and the arguments in support of it, that the hands of its 
friends were strengthened, and its enemies were silenced ; and in these re- 
ports may be found the germs of much that has since ripened into fruit. 
He contrived forms, constructed tables, and arranged plans. He traveled 
over the State, delivering addresses to the people, and removing from their 
minds objections to the system, healing differences, and directing school 
officers in the performance of their new duties. In the introduction to bis 
report, dated February 19th, 1838, Mr. Burrowes writes : '< It is true, the 
system is neither in full operation, nor is its machinery perfect. But the 
momentous question, can education be made as general and as unbought as 
liberty ? has been determined in the affirmative in Pennsylvania." At the 
close of his term there were 840 accepting districts, 5,269 schools, 6,732 
teachers^ 174,733 scholars, a State appropriation of $30S,919, a tax, raised 
for the support of schools, of $385,788, and an average school term of 5| 
months. 

The law of 1836 has been amended to a greater or less extent, by almost 
every subsequent Legislature, but its essential features have never been 
changed. 

The acceptance of the law was at first made voluntary with each district, 
and an accepting district was allowed the opportunity of voting down the 
law at the end of every third year. In 1848, this feature being no longer 
necessary, the law was made general and obligatory. 

In 1849 all the laws relating to schools were collected, arranged and 
passed in one act. 

In 1854 considerable changes were made in the law, and the county super- 
intendency was established. 

In 1857 the Normal school act was passed, though no school was recog- 
nized under the act until 1859. 

During the present year, cities and boroughs, of over ten thousand in- 
habitants, were authorized to elect school superintendents, and teachers' in- 
stitutes were legalized in all the counties of the State. 

There were circumstances connected with all these events, steps of pro- 
gress in our school afifairs, of which it would be pleasant to speak, and 
persons figured in connection with them, whose names deserve honorable 
mention ; but the whole is left to him, who, at some future time, and with 
a different purpose from that which is now had in view, shall write the his- 
tory of our common schools. 



> 
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THI DI8IQN or OXJ& OOMMON SCHOOL SYSTBM. 

Some narrow views still prevail, respecting the design of our common 
school system, which, it is thought, a brief statement of that design may 
tend to correct. 

A common school system is a system of schools, designed to impart an 
education as complete as possible to all, impartially, at the public expense. 
Its aim is to make education universal, impartial and free. 

It is held by some that the design of common schools is to furnish free 
instruction only to the poor. This was the design of the system established 
iu 1809, which was superseded by the present system ; but our law is now 
entirely free from any such unjust discrimination. Since 1834 our schools 
are open to all, and free to all. 

Others seem to think that the design of our common schools is to furnish 
instruction only in the elements of knowledge. This class are the bitter 
opponents of graded schools and high schools. They maintain that it may 
be well enough to teach all the ehildren of the State to read and write, and 
keep accounts, but that any one who desires to extend his knowledge be- 
yond this point, should pay for it. In opposition to this view, it has al- 
ways been held by the friends of common schools, that the aim of the system 
is to impart to all as complete an education as possible — that its crown and 
glory is its grammar and high schools. That is a most contracted view of 
education which would limit the acquirements of children in our schools 
to reading, writing and arithmetic. To make good citizens, an education 
broader and higher is wanted — an education that can be attained through 
our copimon schools, and must be. Our common school system is based 
upon the fact that an education, the best the circumstances will warrant, is 
every man's birth-right 

Education, in some countries, is confined to a caste. Those who belong 
to a particular caste, are allowed the privileges of an education, from which 
all others are debarred. 

In other countries the only persons educated are particular classes — the 
priests, the nobility, the rich, the powerful. 

In still other countries, sex, race, color is allowed to make a difference 
in educational privileges. 

A common school system recognizes no such unjust distinctions or dis- 
criminations in respect to education. The great principle that underlies 
such a system is, that since Ood made all minds capable of being educated, 
it is their right to be educated — to be educated to the highest degree prac- 
tically attainable. 
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PLil^NS FOB THI XMPEOYJEMENT OF THX ST8TSM. 

It is 0D6 of the duties of the Saperiotendent to propose to the Legislature, 
plans for the improvement of the system. 

Little that is new is designed to be proposed at this time. Several of the 
recommendations made last year will, however, be repeated, in the hope 
that the attention of those concerned will continue to be directed to them. 

1. Oar schools need a largely increased State appropriation. The Legis- 
lature seems to have been convinced of this fact last year, but circumstances, 
which it is hoped, will not exist the present session, prevented the proper 
action from being taken. 

2 The legal school term should be increased. The schools are now re- 
quired to be kept open only four months in a year. They ought to be kept 
open ten months, and, with some additional State aid, they can be kept 
open at least six months. A four months' term is too short a time for pu- 
pils to make much progress in their studies, and too short to induce well 
qualified persons to engage in the business of teaching. 

3. The local supervision of schools is still very defective. County super- 
intendents cannot, as a general thing, watch closely the minute workings of 
the system. It needs an agency that can work much nearer the schools. 
Hundreds of boards of directors never visit the schools under their charge, 
and hundreds more discharge this duty very imperfectly. Directors now 
have the right to appoint the secretary of the board district superintendent, 
impose on him the duty of visiting the schools, and pay him for his services ; 
and wherever this office is placed in competent bands, the result is largely 
to promote the efficiency of the schools thus supervised, and emphatically 
points to the necessity of an agency with similar, but better defined duties, 
more general, and more strictly professional. Nothing better can now be 
thought of than the appointment of local superintendents, as proposed in 
the last report. 

*. The qualifications of the teachers of the State are still much below 
what they ought to be. This is shown by the astonishing fact, that not one- 
half of them ever read a single book on the subject of teaching. 

The State Normal schools are working well, but there are not enough of 
them, and the large number of private Normal institutes do not fully supply 
their place. Good hopes are entertained that one or two additional State 
schools will be organized within the coming year, and that other agencies will 
be made more active in the good work of preparing teachers. 

5. The union among the various educational institutions of the State 
should be made more close. This point was argued at some length in my 
last report, and a plan proposed for effecting it. No confidence has been 
lost in either the argument then used in favor of the measure, or in the plan 
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then proposed for bringing it about. On the contrary, letters from the 
authorities of nearly all the colleges in the State, and from those of many 
academies and seminaries, commendatory of the plan, have confirmed the 
opinion then entertained of both its desirableness and feasibility. I am 
fully satisfied that Pennsylvania will never reap the full measure of good 
from her schools until she broadens out her system^ so as to include all 
grades of institutions. 

OHANQBS IN THE SOHOOL LAW. 

The supplement to the school law, passed by the Legislature at its last 
session, seems to be very salutary in its effects. 

The provision which enables school directors to take possession of ground 
for school sites, was enacted very opportunely. Few school houses were 
constructed during the war, and that fact renders an unusual amount of 
building necessary now that the war has closed. In virtue of the power 
vested in them, but without, in most cases, having to resort to the forms of 
the law, directtrs were able; during the past season, to secure eligible sites 
for a large number of school houses, and even a larger number will be 
needed the coming season. 

The provision in reference to the establishment of teachers' institutes, 
promises even better results than were anticipated from it. The number of 
teachers in attendance at these institutes will be twice, perhaps three times, 
as great as ever before, and the increase of the public interest in them cuU 
be measured by the same ratio. 

Three cities and boroughs have elected superintendents under the law 
relating to city and borough superintendents. Their reports will be found 
in their proper place. Other cities and boroughs will certainly follow their 
example, for in no other way than by a close, constant and intelligent super- 
vision can a system of schools, in a city or large town, bo made efficient. 

Never before have teachers made such great efforts to improve their 
qualifications, in order to comply with the higher standard now required of 
them, as during the past year. To take part in the election of the county 
committee on teachers' certificates, brought hundreds to the institutes, and 
the fact that teachers themselves have now some voice in building up and 
caring for their own profession, promises to create a degree of professional 
pride and spirit previously unknown. 

All teachers have now to be examined in the history of the United States. 
This step is preparatory to the general introduction of this branch of study 
into .our common schools. Believing, with Dr. Lieber, that ''History is, of 
all branches, the most nourishing for public life and liberty," I look upon 
this as an important move in the right direction. Especially, is there a ne- 
cessity for instructing our youth in the history of our own State, and the 
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great principles which were incorporated into our system of government bj 
is foander and by succeeding legislators. We seem to have gone back- 
ward in this particular, for in the great law enacted by the first General 
Assembly of Pennsylvania, convened at Chester, December 4, 1682, there 
was a provision requiring the laws to be taught in all the schools of the Pro*^ 
vince*. 

The requirement in reference to the examination of teachers in the theory 
of teaching, has already accomplished much good, and it is likely to accom* 
plish much more, by inducing teachers to make greater efforts to qualify 
themselves /or their work. Up to the present year, not nearly one-half 
of the teachers in the State had ever read a single book relating specially 
to teaching. It is possible, of course, for a teacher to conduct a school with* 
out preparing himself by special study, and the same is true with respect to 
doctors and lawyers and their professions ; but this fact in no way invali* 
dates the proposition that special preparation is, in all cases, desirable for 
professional men, and in most cases, indispensable to success. Teaching is 
a science; that is, there are principles governing the imparting of knowledge, 
and the developing of mind, which can be combined into a system, jand such 
a system constitutes a science. It is mere quibbling to say, that because 
the practice of teaching must vary, there can be no fixed principles concern* 
ing it. All doctors do not set broken bones in the same way, but there are 
principles of anatomy ; all lawyers do not manage a cause in the same way, 
but there is a science of law ; all generals do not plan a campaign, or fight 
a battle, in the same way, but there is such a thing as military tactics ; so 
all teaching must be varied, but its principles are broad, and deep, and eter« 
nal. The teacher must be able to adapt himself to the ever- changing cir- 
cumstances of the school room ; but he must, also, have a basis of scientific 
principles to direct him in his work. Without it, his teaching is mere guess* 
work, and the less* we have of that kind of teaching in Pennsylvania, the 
better for our children. 

No reason exists to create a doubt that the other provisions of the law 
will eventually answer the purpose for which they were adopted, and prove 
generally beneficial. 

No special changes in the school law will now be recommended. All the 
suggestions looking toward such changes, that are not to be inferred from 
what has been said elsewhere, will be made to the Commission authorized 
by the Legislature, and appointed by the Governor, to revise the civil code. 
The school law needs revision. Its parts are not arranged with much re- 
gard to logical order, or to clearness and conciseness of expression, and the 
numerous amendments and supplements which have been passed, render the 
whole rather a mass of fragments, than a body of laws. The Commission 
will, no doubt, remedy these defects. 
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SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Onr public schools are open to all the children of the State ; and, since 
oar people are divided into so many different religions sects, and entertain 
sach a diversity of views concerning religion, it is impolitic, if not impossi- 
ble, to have inculcated in these schools anj positive system of religions doc* 
trines. Public sentiment will sanction the placing of our public schools in 
the hands of Christian teachers, the general reading of the Bible, without 
note or comment, in them, and, in many places, their opening and closing 
with prayer ; but to attempt to indoctrinate the children with the dogmas 
of any particular church, would prove their ruin. 

Still, the American people are a religious people, by very much the most 
religions people in the world, and it is generally felt among us that there is 
a necessity for an education more positively religious than that which can 
be imparted in the common schools of the State. Our children ought not 
only to be trained intellectually, but morally and religiously. There ought 
to be deeply implanted in the breast of every child some fixed form of faith 
respecting holy things. 

The system of schools that furnishes moral and religious instruction to the 
young, should be as comprehensive as our common school system, and at 
the same time be sufficiently flexible to enable all religious denominations 
to engage in the work of imparting such instruction, each in its own way. 

The Sabbath school, as organized in this country, seems to me to answer 
these conditions. Its friends are not only establishing sach schools, in con- 
nection with our churches, but they are engaged in planting them in every 
neighborhood. We may now boast that no child, bom in Pennsylvania, 
need grow up in ignorance of the ordinary branches of knowledge. It will 
be a glorious day for the State, when it can be said that all our children 
enjoy equal opportunities of receiving instruction in the Word and ways of 
Ood. 

Entertaining these views, I have not deemed it out of place to attend and 
address several Sabbath school conventions during the past year. I have 
wished, in the name of the State, Ood-speed to the Sabbath school enter* 
prise. I have said, and the sentiment always met with a most hearty re- 
fiponse, help us do in the common schools what no other agency that has 
ever been devised can do, educate the masses of our people, lift them up to 
a higher level, and we will help you supplement our work by making Sab- 
bath school instruction universal, and of the most effective character. 

This course has had the effect of bringing to the aid of the common school 
cause some of the best men in the State who had previously stood aloof from 
it, and, it is hoped, will strengthen the hands of those who are so nobly 
working in the interest of Sabbath schools. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Onr school system has become an immense power. The fature character 
of the State will be moulded by it. If we take care of onr schools, the State 
will take care of itself. Its schools are the only valnerable part of a repablic. 
A noble Roman matron once said, pointing to her sons, ^'These are my 
jewels." So a State, that can point to its children, well instructed and well 
trained, has jewels that will enrich it forever. 

The question that rises in importance above aU other questions, in this 
country, is that • which concerns the means of educating the whole people. 
This provided for, and all other questions can be settled at leisure. This 
one needs the most prompt attention. Popular ignorance is the seat of every 
disease that has hitherto threatened the life of the nation, and, sound here, 
it will be proof against all dangers in the future. 

The value of governmental institutions can not be tested, so much, by the 
material resources which they aid in developing, as by the quality of the men 
and women who grow up under them. The future historian will measure 
our country, in comparison with others, by this standard. Nor should we 
shrink from it. In the Old World there have been individuals and classes 
of men who were an honor to their kind. India and Egypt had their learned 
men. Greece can boast of many distinguished philosophers, poets and ar- 
tists. Rome gave birth to some great generals, great statesmen, and great 
orators. France, pointing to the polished manners of her people, and her 
rich art-products, claims to stand at the head of civilized nations. The scho- 
lars of Germany are famous all over the world. And England is rich in 
high-toned, nobly-bred, thoroughly independent men and women. It is for 
the lovers of republican institutions to prove, that not only does human nature 
suffer no deterioration when nurtured among free institutions, but that, what 
other nations have done for a caste, for a class, for a favored few, America 
can do for all, raising up a people, unequalled in all the world for the quali- 
ties that go to constitute true manhood. 

I cannot close this report without thanking the members of the Legisia* 
ture for the new rooms granted to the School Department, and the increased 
fiacilities they afford for transacting its ever increasing business. 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
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ADAMS COUNTY— Aaron Sheelt. 

Educational Progbess in titb County. — For the last ten or twelve years 
the condition of oar schools has been slowly bat steadily improving Dar- 
ing the war, the progress, it is trae, was not as great, or as marked, as we 
conld have wished ; yet we nevertheless made progress. Althongh many 
of the schools are not by any means what they shoald be, they are, as a whole, 
better now than at any previons time, notwithstanding the depressing effects 
of the war. 

This improvement may be seen in the improved condition of many of oar 
school hoases, and the better qnalification of teachers. Pnblic opinion has 
also very mnch improved. 

Trae, there is still some opposition to the system, bat it is confined almost 
entirely to a few localities, and is owing altogether to prejadice and selfish- 
ness. 

Houses, — Notwithstanding the high price of bailding material aod labor, 
a considerable number of new houses are erected every year. More new 
and really good houses have been put up during the last five years, than 
ever before in the same period of time. Nine have been erected during the 
year ; of which number, Huntington, Menallen and Union have each two ; 
and Latimore, Mount Pleasant and Oxford, each one. These are all good, 
commodious buildings, suitably located, and well supplied with good but 
plain furniture. They are in striking contrast to the miserable, dilapidated 
structures which they displaced. 

Arrangements are in progress to erect quite a number of new houses 
during the present season. And they are needed. 

By reference to the statistical re|H>rt, it will be seen that we still have 
many houses that are unfit for school purposes. 

We have some that are a disgrace to the county. They are mere hovels, 
1 School Rep. 
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relics of a by-gone age, and may be aptlj styled the antiquities of the 
county. 

The districts that deserve credit for having the beat houses, are Gettys- 
burg, Butler, Menallen, Union, Huntington and Oxford. 

Some of these are really superior strnctures, and reflect great credit upon 
all who were instrumental in their erection. 

Furniture. — Except in houses recently erected, our school furniture ia 
generally plain in style, and much of it is poor in quality ; some of it \9 
even positively bad and injurious, consisting for the most part of a emoky 
stove, and rusty, battered pipe, rough boards or slabs, in lieu of desks, 
ranged round the walls for the larger pupils, and high slab benches, without 
backs, for the younger ones. My compadeiioa has often been deeply moved, 
on visiting these abodes of suSerlng, to see their unhappy inmates yawning 
and writhing on high seats, with no support for their backs, and their feet 
dangling several feet from the floor. I have often wondered, as I looked 
upon these youthful sufferers, thus seated, and showing unmistakable signs 
of pain, why these unfortunate children should thus be doomed to excru- 
ciating torture, — why they should thus be suspended between Heaycn and 
earth for six weary hours each day. 

If parents could only be induced to take the places of these innocent suf- 
ferers, and be compelled to sit for but one day iu a similar position, they 
would learn to pity their children, and be prompted to attend to their health 
and comfort in the school room. 

Apparatus. — The Gettysburg schools are supplied with some very good 
apparatus, such as globes, planetarium, planisphere, out-line maps, charts, 
&c. In the county, the apparatus is for the most part limited to black- 
boards, spelling and reading charts, and out-line maps. A set of good out- 
line maps should be in every school room. When properly used they are 
of immense value to both teacher and pupil Many houses have not a 
sufficiency of black-board surface. The schools of some five or six districts 
were supplied last fall with a chart of the Solar system. 

BDVOATIONAL WOEK DONE BY SUPBRlNTENDfiJ^T. 

rJExamifuUions. — My public examinations commenced :>n the 18th of Au- 
gust, and closed on the 14th of September. The classes were generally 
small, averaging about five. They were, as a general thing, well attended 
by directors and others. At a few appointments I had crowded houses ; 
those in attendance seemiug to take much interest in the exercises. A few 
written and printed questions were given, but the examinations were for 
the most part oral. 

Owing to the low wages, and the consequent scarcity of teachers, I wa^ 
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obliged to examine a large namber of applicants privately, many of whom 
were verj young and poorly qualified. 

Visitations, — I commenced my visitations to the schools soon after their 
opening, and continued them as long as it was at all practicable to do so. 
In consequence of the inclemency of the weather, and the bad condition of 
the roads during the greater part of the winter, I was nnable to visit all the 
schools. 

The winter was the severest we have had for many years, and many of 
the roads were well-nigh impassable for about two months. The deep snows, 
heavy rains, violent storms, excessive cold, and the interminable, unmiti- 
gated mud of last winter, will not soon be forgotten by the people of this 
county. Our people are not disposed to tolerate neglect of duty on the part 
of their public officers, but I feel satisfied that all reasonable persons will 
make due allowance for my shortcomings last winte^ The schools which 
I war. unable to reach, for the reasons stated, shall receive my earliest at- 
tention next winter. 

Gounfy Institute. — The county institute held a three days' session, at Lit- 
tlestown, during the third week in November. The meeting was held in 
the United Brethren church, and was quite largely attended by teachers ; 
about ninety answering to their names. 

Meeting with, as many of them thought, rather a cold reception from the 
citisens of the place, the teachers were at first disposed to adjourn to Get- 
tysburg or New Oxford, but at my earnest solicitations, they at length con- 
sented to remain. They then resolved to make the meeting a success, 
whether the citizens were willing to co-operate or not. Acting upon this 
determination, all entered upon their respective duties with a hearty good- 
will, and the result was in the highest degree satisfactory. So far as the 
teachers themselves were concerned, this meeting was by all pronounced 
the most interesting and profitable of the kind ever held in the county. 

All were sorry when the hour for adjournment arrived. We were kindly 
assisted on the occasion by Prof. M. L. Stoever, of Pennsylvania college ; 
Prof. H. M. Crider, of York, and Mr. P. D. U. Hankey, of this county. — 
The next meeting will be held at New Oxford, the time to be fixed by the 
executive committee. 

It was pubsequently aseenained that the indifference and coldness at first 
manifested towards the teachers by the citizens, was owing entirely to a 
misapprehension as to the character of the institute, and a misconception 
SB to its aims and purposes, and not to any want of respect for teachers, or 
any lack of interest in the cause of education. 

District Institutes. — Cumberland was the only district in which district 
institutes were held. Owing to ihe inclemency of the weather, and the bad 
roads, the meetings were rather poorly attended. These district meetings, 
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if properly conducted, are very usefal and valuable for the professional im- 
provement of teachers, and for the advancement of the schools. 

The State TeachevB' association held its last annual meeting at Qettys- 
burg, in August of last year. The attendance of teachers, from all parts of 
the State, was unusually large, and the exercises were of a very interesting 
and profitable character. 

Other Agenoijis. — We have in our midst a college, that ranks second to 
none in the State. In many respects it is equal to the best in the country. 
Its faculty is composed of men of broad and liberal culture, and of largo 
experience in teaching. In a word, Pennsylvania college affords abundant 
facilities to those desirous of obtaining a thorough collegiate education. 

But, except in a moral and social way, the influence of this institution, 
upon the common schools of the county, is not as great as could be wished. 
Indeed, outside of Gettysburg, its influence is hardly felt. Very few of its 
students or graduates ever teach in our common schools. This is owing to 
the low wages and the shortness of the term, and, of course, is not the fault 
of the institution. 

The " Mountain View school," in the north-western part of the county, 
under the direction of Miss Emily Hambleton, has been doing a good work 
in the way of preparing young men and women for teaching. I am sorry 
to learn that the lady intends leaving the county. 

There are a few other private schools in the county, but as they do not 
prepare their pupils with a view to teaching, we get but few teachers from 
them. \ 

The supply of competent teachers has thus for some years been far short 
of the demand. Such being the case, the want of a county normal or 
teachers' training school was severely felt. Accordingly, on the second of 
April, I opened such a school in Gettysburg, but not without some doubts 
and fears as to its success. I secured for the purpose one of the public 
school buildings in the place, and furnished it myself, at an expense of nearly 
two hundred and fifty dollars. The whole number of pupils in attendance 
was forty-five, composed of nearly an equal number of ladies and gentlemen. 
Many who applied for admission could not be received, for want of suflficient 
accommodations. The whole number of applicants was about eighty. The 
school was to some extent an experiment, and succeeded beyond my most 
sanguine expectations. Having been under my direction and control, it of 
course does not become me to say much as to its merits. Suffice it to say, 
that all came with the determination to learn, and I think all went away 
benefitted. Many of our teachers deserve great credit for their noble and 
self-sacrificing efforts to obtain an education. With reasonable encourage- 
ment from the public, all will soon properly qualify themselves for their 
work. The fall session of nine weeks will commence August 19. 
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The pre88 has on all occasions given me a generous and hearty support 
in my efforts in behalf of the schools. The editors have my most sincere 
thanks for their uniform kindness and courtesy. 

The pulpit has, heretofore, not said and done as much in favor of common 
schools and popular education, as I could have wished; but I shall make 
an effort to secure the more cordial and hearty co-operation of the clergy 
in the future. No class of men are more directly interested in the spread 
of general intelligence, and the diffusion of knowledge among the masses, 
than mioisters of the Gospel ; hence, they should use their influence on all 
proper occasions, to promote the interests of common schools. No man in 
a community wields as great an influence as the clergyman. It is also true, 
that his labors are always appreciated and rewarded in proportion to the 
degree of intelligence in the community. Hence, if he be a true philan- 
thropist, and alive to bis own interests, as well as the interests of the cause 
which he represents, he will exert all the influence which he may possess 
in behalf of " people's colleges " and popular education. 

Directors. — Very many of our directors are honest, conscientious, liberal- 
minded men, and willing to do the best they can for the schools under their 
charge. Many deserve great credit for the praiseworthy efforts they pat 
forth in the discharge of their onerous and thankless duties ; efforts, too, 
which are not always properly appreciated. 

Others give the system but a cold and indifferent support, and expect it 
of itself to work wonders ; whether the houses are fit for school purposes 
or not ; whether the term is long or short ; whether the pupils have the^ ne- 
cessary books or not ; whether the teachers whom they employ are qualified 
or unqualified, and whether the children of the district attend school or not. 

And a few there are^ alas, who are open and avowed enemies of the sys- 
tem, and do all in their power to cripple and embarrass the schools. They 
do this, not, as I verily believe, because they find anything wrong in the 
system; or any of its principal features, but simply because they are com- 
pelled to pay a few dollars every year toward the support of the schools.— 
This selfish, anti-republican spirit is as old as the world. These men were 
mostly elected upon bounty and other issues, and not because of their sup- 
posed fitness for the office. 

It is a great pity that school directors ever became involved in the bounty 
business ; it has had a very bad effect upon our schools ; it has engrossed 
the tfme and attention of directors that should have been devoted to the 
schools ; it has been the means of piling enormous debts upon school boards 
and school districts, which, in some cases, it will require years to liquidate. 
Much of the odium, also, which, in some quarters, attaches to the levy and 
collection of bounty taxes, is attributed to the schools, simply because di- 
rectors have the matter in charge. Thus, as long as this mighty incubus 
rests upon the school districts, our schools must suffer. 
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District Supervision, — It is a fact that districts which have the most in- 
telligent and liberal-minded directors, have invariably the best schools. If 
we wish our schools to flourish and prosper, we mast exercise a strict and 
intelligent district snpervision over them. That this may be done properly 
and efficiently, directors should possess a reasonable amount of intelligence, 
should be familiar with the school law, should be capable of judging cor- 
rectly between true and false methods of teaching, and, in short, should 
know exactly what constitutes a good teacher and a good school. 

In some of the districts the schools were visited once a month by the 
district secretary, who received pay for hid services In a few others they 
were visited statedly, either by the board in a body, or by visiting commit- 
tees of two or three. 

In Menallen the visiting committees made written reports of the schools, 
which were submitted for the consideration and actioQ of the board. This 
is a good plan, and should be generally adopted. But in ten districts little 
or no supervision was exercised over them from the beginning till the close 
of the term ; save, perhaps, one visit from the county superintendent. 

It is often a matter of surprise to me that men, prudent and careful in or- 
dinary bui^ness, pay so little attention to the schools, and manifest so little 
concern about the education of their children. Why this apathy, this al- 
most criminal neglect in a matter of such vital importance ? 

Qbstaolxs in the way or Improyembnt — The principal causes which 
have operated to retard the progress of our schools, are 1st. Bad houses, defi- 
cient as to size, light, ventilation and accommodations ; 2Qd. Incompetent 
teachers, occasioned mainly by inadequate compensation. 

Let me briefly consider these causes. 

1st. Bad Hqubcs, — Whilst many of our school houses are good, commo- 
dious buildings, and well adapted to school purposes, we have still quite a 
number that are not what they should be ; some of them are decidedly bad. 
It is a sad fact that some of them present fewer attractions, both internally 
and externally, than our county prison and poor house. It is not unusual to 
find school houses that are much more gloomy and uncomfortable than many 
bams and stables in the neighborhood. 

I visited more than one school daring the severe weather of last winter, 
where teacher and pupils were huddled together, and shivering between a 
red hot stove, and a keen north-wester, that came in through innumerable 
cracks and crevices in the walls, floor and ceiling. 

In a certain village in this county the public school houses are decidedly 
the shabbiest, most dilapidated, uncouth and slovenly buildings, not to say 
dwellings, within sight. The citizens have very wisely located them on the 
outskirts of the town, where strangers are not apt to see them. They afford 
a striking contrast to the beautiful town, with its newly graded streets and 
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paved Bide-walks, its beantifal cemetery, its large churches and hotels, its 
fine stores and handsome private residences, its savings bank and railroad, 
all betokening wealth and enterprise. 

It seems very strange that carefal and anxious parents, who spare no 
pains or expense in making their children comfortable and happy while at 
home, will persist in sending them, for six hours a day, during the severest 
and most trying season of the year,^ to schools kept in houses at once so ill- 
constructed, 80 badly ventilated, so imperfectly warmed, so dirty, so instinct 
with vulgar ideas, and so utterly repugnant to all habits of neatness, thought, 
taste or purity. There are houses in this county, I am sorry to report, that 
are not only inconveniently located and badly constructed, but absolutely 
dangerous to the health and morals of the young. When will parents re- 
alize the danger they incur by sending their children to schools kept in 
bouses whose walls are painted, all too thickly, by smoke and filth ; and 
whose benches, desks and doors are covered by the obscene and disgusting 
carvings and pencilings of impure hands ? 

^. Incompetent Teachers oocaeioned by InadequcUe Compensaiion. — ^This 
is a great hindrance to the advancement of our schools, and one which I 
deeply deplore. Great difficulty was experienced last year in obtaining 
teachers to supply all the schools. Many were not supplied till late in the 
treason, and some not till about tbe first of January. 

Many of those employed were quite young and inexperienced, and their 
tertlficates of a very low grade. A few districts, to enable them to pro* 
cure teachers, wisely raised the wages a little ; but in others, among which 
was Franklin, the directors positively refused to raise to the extent of a 
single dollar, preferring rather, as a certain director remarked, to do with- 
out schools for awhile. 

I am always in favor of true economy in public as well as in private 
affairs ; but the payment of wages so low, that none but the most ordinary 
teachers can afford to teach, is poor economy. It is downright folly, to say 
the least ; it is penny wise and pound foolish ; it is simply driving from us 
and from the profession those whose services we can least afford to lose, 
and employing in their stead those whose services as teachers are dear at 
any price. 

Directors cannot more speedily or more effectually cripple the schools 
and break down the system, than by contiDuing in their present course.—- 
Within the last two years over thirty per cent, of our best teachers have 
etther quit the profession or left the county, simply because they could do 
better otherwise and elsewhere. If directors wish to keep the wages down, 
they should, by concert of action, do so throughout the State, or at least 
throughout the county. 

There are districts in the county much more liberal than others in this 
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respect, and, as a general thing, they hare the best teachers. Teachers, 
like other mortals, do for themselves the best they can, and go where their 
services are best rewarded. 

If one locality or one kind of employment does not afford men a liveli- 
hood, they are perfectly justifiable in going elsewhere, or engaging in some- 
thing that does. 

To show that the compensation of teachers is very low here compared 
with what it is in other portions of the State, I subjoin the following com- 
parative table of teachers' salaries in a few of the counties for the year 
ending June, 1866 : 



Adams 

Allegheny. 
Carbon..... 
Luzerne... 
Schuylkill. 
Venango . 
Warren.... 



MALES. 


$26 


24 


53 84 1 


39 


46 


42 


39 


47 


94 


51 


52 


41 


50 



FEMALES. • 

$23 47 
34 42 
29 12 - 
26 18 
28 86 
33 37 
25 45 



Nearly one-half the counties in the State pay in the neighborhood of forty 
dollars per month, whilst in some of the western States the compensation 
is still better. Eleven of our teachers taught in Maryland last winter, where 
they received from thirty- five to fifty dollars per month. The term is also 
longer there. Again, comparing the average of salaries paid to teachers 
before the war with those paid last year, I find that whilst the increase for 
Adams, since 1861, is twelve per cent., the increase in a majority of the 
counties in the State, during the same period, is from forty to one hundred 
and eight per cent. 

Is it any wonder that our teachers are leaving us ? Is it at all strange 
that we find great difficulty in supplying our schools with instructors ? 

I make these comparisons, and present these figures, not for the benefit 
of teachers, who already know the facts, but for the information of direc- 
tors in particular, and the public in general, so that all may know not only 
what embarrassments and difficulties we have to contend with, but why it 
is that our schools do not improve more rapidly. Let the truth be known, 
and let the blame be put where it properly belongs, and not upon the su- 
perintendent, or upon our noble school system. 

I cannot but condemn the practice, prevailing to some extent, of paying 
all teachers the same wages ; the merest tyro in the art as much as the 
well-qualified, experienced teacher. It seems to me that by this course di- 
rectors actually offer a premium to mediocrity, if not to positive ignorance 
and incompetency. Inducements should always be held out to teachers to 
di4y qualify themselves for their work ; and it seems to me that this can 
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best be done by means of salaries increasing progressively in proportion to 
the amount and value of the services performed. This would excite the 
emulation of teachers, and thus could be established a system of promotion 
advantageous to the schools. 

Irregularity of Attendance is a serious evil, but I am at a loss to know 
how to remedy it entirely. Competent teachers and comfortable, pleasant 
and attractive school rooms will, perhaps, do more in this respect than all 
the compulsory measures that can be devised. The shortness of the term 
is also a hindrance to the prosperity of the schools. Four months of school 
in the year is quite too little. 

Measures calculated to promote Improvement. — Our system of com- 
mon schools is a good one, and if met in a generous and liberal spirit, and 
fully carried out, cannot fail to make our schools all that the founders of the 
system designed that they should be. 

Our industrial resources are ample, our fields are broad and fertile, and 
our mountains are rich in valuable timber. Having then the means where- 
with to do it, let us put forth all proper efforts to make our schools all that 
they should be ; let us endeavor to make them equal to the best in the 
State ; let us make such provision for the education of our children, that 
they will bno^day rise up and call us blessed. It is not only our high and 
holy privilege, but it is our sacred duty to do so. / 

I have but one suggestion to make in regard to school legislation. In 
m^ opinion it would be well for the Legislature to largely increase the State 
appropriation for school purposes. 

I believe that an appropriation to each district, equal to that raised by 
local taxation for school purposes, would give the schools, especially in the 
poorest portions of the State, a fresh and decided impulse. 

I believe it would be the means of lengthening the school term, increas- 
ing the compensation of teachers, elevating and dignifying the profession 
of teaching, and creating and awakening in the public mind such an inter- 
eat in the cause of popular education, as would greatly promote the pros- 
perity and advancement of the schools. 

I am satisfied that in this way could be annually appropriated and ex- 
pended, to a wise and good purpose, a portion of the public money, much 
of which is at present lavished upon objects and schemes of doubtful utility. 
I am certain that a measure, like the one proposed, would very largely 
benefit the schools of this county, and one, I have no doubt, that would 
prove generally acceptable. 

Conclusion. — I return my sincere and heart- felt thanks to the School De- 
partment, for various acts of kindness and indulgence ; to directors and citi- 
zens, for their counsel, co-operation and generous hospitality, and to teachers, 
for the kindness, courtesy and good-will manifested toward me on all occa- 
sions. 
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ALLEGHENY COUNTY.— A. T. Douthbtt. 

At the close of another official school year, we pause to note some of the 
evidences of progress and advancement we are making, in order that we 
may be prepared to enter upon the work before ns, with more energy and 
zeal. The first item which we offer in the way of progress, is that which ia 
being made in the way of providing houses for educational purposes. 

School Houses. — Fifteen new houses have been buUt during the past 
year, as follow, viz : Sewickley, one ; a neat and comfortable frame house, 
furnished with neat double desks ; size of lot, one acre ; cost of house and 
lot, $1,879 63. M'Clure, two ; first class brick houses, one of these a two 
story, 40 by 28 feet, ceiling, 13 feet; the other a single story, '-8 by 26 feet, 
ceiling 13 feet. Both of these houses are furnished after the most approved 
style ; size of lot to each house, half an acre. Elizabeth, two ; good frame 
houses, 34 by 26 feet ; size of lots, oue acre each ; cost of houses, $3,780. 
Collins, one ; a first class house, 40 by 28 feet, ceiling 14 feet ; cost of house, 
$2,5 15. Chartiers, one ; GiT»t class, 38 by 26 feet, ceiling, 13 feet ; size of lot, 
one acre ; cost of house and furniture, $'i,760 Hampton, two ; good frames, 
at a cost of $1,320. Manchester, oue ; a very good two story building, well 
arranged and comfortably furnished ; cost, $'2,800. Harrison, one ; first 
class, 38 by \^8 feet; size of lot, one acre; cost of house, $1,650. West 
Deer, one ; a good house, 38 by 26 feet ; cost, $600. Baldwin, one ; cdst, 
$600. Peebles, one ; a good house, at a cost of $1,401. Ohio, one; a first 
class house, 38 by 28 feet, ceiling 13 feet ; lot, one acre ; cost of hoase, 
$1,800. This house is furnished after the most approved style, and reflects 
much credit upon the directors who so strenuously insisted upon haying 
a first class house. In addition to the fifteen houses completed during the 
year, three others were contracted for, one in the Fourth ward, Allegheny 
city, one in the Seventh ward, Pittsburg, one in East Birmingham. These 
houses are being built after the most approved style, and will, when com- 
pleted, accommodate from 800 to 1,000 children each; cost of the three 
houses and lots will be about $175,000 00. It will be seen from this, thai 
the finished and contracted for houses, during the year, will cost oar citi* 
zens, $197,196 63. All this affords abundant evidence, that our directors 
and people are in earnest, in their efforts to secure ample accommodations 
for school purposes. 

2^eacher6^ Qualifications. — Perhaps, in no particular, have we more grati- 
fying evidence of progress, than that afforded by the improvement of a 
very large portion of our teachers. It is essential to the future elevation 
of both schools and teachers, that there should be the highest standard 
of professional qualifications. To secare this end, many of our teachers 
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are making commendable efforts, with a determination to be tboroughlj 
fitted for giving instruction in all tbe branches of a common school edu- 
cation, that they may not wrong individuals, who are taxed for the sup- 
port of the schools, or degrade the office of the teacher. But few of our 
teachers have ever attended a State Normal school, the Eleventh Normal 
school district not jet having established one, but many of them have at- 
tended the Curry Normal institute, where, in addition to a knowledge of the 
branches they are required to teach, they are instructed iu the most aj^roved 
.methods of discipline, classiflcalion, and instruction, thus inspiring them with 
an educational enthusiasm, which makes its influence felt in the school room. 
Quite a large number of teachers, holding the professional certificate, are 
now studying the higher branches, including, in many cases, the Latin and 
Oreek languages, all of which evince their interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, and their adaptation to the work of instru3tioii. At the last annual 
meeting of the County Teachers' institute, a Normal school committee was 
appointed, to take into consideration the establishment of a State Normal 
school for this district, and from the character of the men who compose the 
committee, it is confidently hoped they will succed, especially, as Mr. Jas. 
Kelly, a wealthy and liberal citizen of Wilkinsburg, has generously offered 
to donate ten acres of land for the purpose. 

SuperirUendenVs Work. — The principal duty devolving upon the super- 
intendent, after the examination of teachers, is the visitation of the schools, 
together with attending township Institutes, and other educational meetings. 
This work was entered upon early in September, and continued up to th« 
S2d of June, at which time we commenced our annual examination of teach- 
ers. It has been found next to impo&sible to visit all the schools, (612,) in 
the time we have to devote to this work. Most of the schools of the town- 
ships and boroughs were visited, together with a number in the two cities. 
I attended the examination and closing exercises of some twenty-seven 
schools. In many of them, the exercises were of a most interesting chamc- 
ter, and afforded abundant evidence of their efficiency. In some of them, 
much attention has been given to mental and written arithmetic, and, jndg- 
log from the examination, we are prepared to say, that the pupils have made 
great proficiency. In others reading, and in this branch, a most marked 
impcovement has been made in most of the schools of the county. Besides 
the examinations of the school, a practice has grown np of having an exhi^ 
hUion Such displays, at long intervals, may be productive of good ; but 
when left to the unregulated competition ofr schools striving for popularity, 
and occupying the time of the school for weeks and months, to tbe neglect 
of most of their other studies, they become more productive of evil than of 
good. 

Educational Agencies, — The only special educational agencies, except 
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At the close of another official school year, we pause to note some of the 
evidences of progress and advancement we are making, in order that we 
maj be prepared to enter npon the work before ns, with more energy and 
zeal. The first item which we offer in the way of progress, is that which is 
being made in the way of providing honses for edacational purposes. 

School Houses. — Fifteen new honses have been buUt during the past 
year, as follow, viz : Sewickley, one ; a neat and comfortable frame hoase, 
famished with neat doable desks ; size of lot, one acre ; cost of house and 
lot, $1,879 63. M'Clure, two ; first class brick houses, one of these a two 
story, 40 by 28 feet, ceiling, 13 feet ; the other a single story, rS by 26 feet, 
ceiling 13 feet. Both of these houses are furnished after the most approved 
style ; size of lot to each house, half an acre. Elizabeth, two ; good frame 
houses, 34 by 26 feet ; size of lots, one acre each ; cost of houses, $3,780. 
Collins, one ; a first class house, 40 by 28 feet, ceiling 14 feet ; cost of house, 
$2,515. Chartiers, one ; fir^t class, 38 by 26 feet, ceiling, 13 feet; size of lot, 
one acre ; cost of house and furniture, $'2,760 Hampton, two ; good frames, 
at a cost of $1,320. Manchester, one ; a very good two story building, well 
arranged and comfortably faruished ; cost, $2,800. Harrison, one ; first 
class, 38 by *'ZS feet; size of lot, one acre; cost of house, $1,650. West 
Deer, one ; a good house, 38 by 26 feet ; cost, $600. Baldwin, one ; cdst, 
$600. Peebles, one ; a good house, at a cost of $1,401. Ohio, one; a first 
class house, 38 by 28 feet, ceiling 13 feet ; lot, one acre ; cost of hoase, 
$1,800. This house is furnished after the most approved style, and reflects 
much credit upon the directors who so strenuously insisted upon having 
a first class house. In addition to the fifteen honses completed during the 
year, three others were contracted for, one in the Fourth ward, Allegheny 
city, one in the Seventh ward, Pittsburg, one in East Birmingham. These 
houses are being built after the most approved style, and will, when com- 
pleted, accommodate from 800 to 1,000 children each; cost of the three 
houses and lots will be about $175,000 00. It will be seen from this, that 
the finished and contracted for houses, during the year, will cost our citi- 
zens, $197,196 63. All this affords abundant evidence, that our directors 
and people are in earnest, in their efforts to secure ample accommodations 
for school purposes. 

Teacher ay Qualifications, — Perhaps, in no particular, have we more grati- 
fying evidence of progress, than that afforded by the improvement of a 
yery large portion of onr teachers. It is essential to the future elevation 
of both schools and teachers, that there should be the highest standard 
of professional qualifications. To secare this end, many of oar teachers 
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are making commendable efforts, with a determination to be tboroughlj 
fitted for giving instruction in all tbe branches of a common school edu- 
cation, that they may not wrong individuals, who are taxed fbr the sup- 
port of the schools, or degrade the office of the teacher. But few of our 
teachers have ever attended a State JSormal school, the Eleventh Normal 
school district not jet having established one, but many of them have at- 
tended the Curry Normal institute, where, in addition to a knowledge of the 
branches they are required to teach, they are instructed in the most aj^roved 
.methods of discipline, classification, and instruction, thus inspiring them with 
an educational enthusiasm, which makes its iofiuence felt in the school room. 
Quite a large number of teachers, holding the professional certificate, are 
now studying the higher branches, including, in many cases, the Latin and 
Oreek languages, all of which evince their interest in the cause of educa- 
tion, and their adaptation to the work of instruotion. At the last annual 
meeting of the County Teachers' institute, a Normal school committee was 
appointed, to take into consideration the establishment of a State Normal 
school for this district, and from the character of the men who compose the 
committee, it is confidently hoped they will succed, especially, as Mr. Jas. 
Kelly, a wealthy and liberal citizen of Wilkinsburg, has generously offered 
to donate ten acres of land for the purpose. 

Superintendent's Work. — The principal duty devolving upon the super- 
intendent, after tbe examination of teachers, is the visitation of the schools, 
together with attending township institutes, and other educational meetings. 
This work was entered upon early in September, and continued up to th« 
S2d of June, at which time we commenced our annual examination of teach- 
ers. It has been found next to impossible to visit all the schools, (612,) in 
the time we have to devote to this work. Most of the schools of the town- 
ships and boroughs were visited, together with a number in the two cities. 
I attended the examination and closing exercises of some twenty-seven 
schools. In many of them, the exercises were of a most interesting chame- 
ter, and afforded abundant evidence of their efficiency. In some of them, 
much attention has been given to mental and written arithmetic, and, judg- 
ing from the examination, we are prepared to say, that the pupils have made 
great proficiency. In others reading, and in this branch, a most marked 
impcovement has been made in most of the schools of the county. Besides 
the examinations of the school, a practice has grown up of having an exku 
kiiion. Such displays, at long intervals, may be productive of good ; but 
when left to the unregulated competition o& schools striving for popularity, 
and occupying the time of the school for weeks and months, to tbe neglect 
of most of their other studies, they become more productive of evil than of 
good. 

EducaHonal Agencies. — The only special educational agencies, except 
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our select schools and academies, are our district and county institutes — 
Our County institute opened on Tuesday, April 2, at 10 o'clock A. M., and 
continued its sessions until Thursday night, and was well attended by the 
teachera; over four hundred being present most of the time. The exercises 
were of a very interesting character, and consisted in lectures, essays and 
discussions. Rev. A. Milligan lectured on Religion, a necessary element 
in popular education; Rev. W. J. Reed, on Plea for the Dunces; W. D. 
Moore, Esq., on Geology ; Rev. S. Scovel, on the Beautiful ; Rev. B. Swift, 
on Popular Education; Rev. J. B. Clark, on Progress; Rev. Dr. Page, on 
1^ man 's a man for a' that ; Rev. Dickerson, on the Teacher an Artizan ; Rev. 
John Douglass, on the relation of Science to Religion ; Rev. W. D. How- 
ard, D. D., on Popular Education, its history and advantages ; J. P. Wick- 
ersham. State Superintendent, on Common School Education ; all of which 
lectures were of a high order, and well received by the large audiences 
which attended both day and evening sessions of the institute. 

Academical Schools. — There are quite a number of academical schools in 
the county, among which are the Western University, the Female college, 
Newell's English and Classical institute, Pryor's Commercial and Classical 
school, the Linian school, at Mansfield, under the care of Prof J. Dickson, 
which has a Normal department connected with it, and is now furnishing 
some excellent teachers for our schools, and the Sewickley academy, at Se- 
wickleyville, under the care of Rev. Norcross. These schools are well at- 
tended, and are exerting an influence in their appropriate channels. 

Obataclea. — One very serious obstacle in the way of improvement in the 
schools, during the past few years, was the heavy debt contracted for bounty 
purposes, by nearly all the districts. In many instances, this has been the 
cause of much litigation, and, in others, the shortening of the school term, 
and if not reducing the salaries of the teachers, it at least had the effect 
of keeping them from being advanced to a living rate. Another very se- 
rioBS hinderance, is the short term, and still another, the irregular attend- 
ance of the pupils. These are serious hinderances, and should claim the 
attention of every patron of our schools. It will be seen, by an inspection 
of the annual report of many of the districts, that but little over fifty per 
cent, of the enrolled pupils are found in daily attendance ; but we commend 
this matter to the consideration of parents and school directors, in the hope 
that such measures will be devised, as will, to a great extent, remove the 
obstacles to which I have referred. 

Means for the Improvement^/ our Schools. — In my opinion, the most 
efficient means that could be adopted, for improving the cause of popular 
education, would be to prolong the term, from eight to ten months ; then 
employ none but professionally educated teachers, and advance the 'salaries 
till coininensurate with their labors, and thus make teaching a permanent 
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professioD. I am somewhat inclined to dwell npon this point, the more es- 
pecially, as some of oar teachers are beginning to feel that their services 
are not properly appreciated by the pablic, and, hence, are seeking other 
fields to labor in, which, if not more honorable, will at least prove more 
remnnerative. We have already lost some of our best and most experienced 
teachers from the public schools ; nor can we expect long to retain those 
men and women, whose services are most valuable, and almost indispensable 
to the prosperity of the schools, without making it an object for them to re- 
main in the profession. But this is a question which must ultimately be de- 
termined by the school directors, whether they will select only those per- 
sons, to take charge of our schools, who have adopted teaching as their 
chosen profession for life ; or whether they will select those young men, 
who are preparing themselves for some other profession, and who have only 
ent^ed upon teaching as a temporary expedient for raising money to com- 
plete their studies. It is quite apparent to me, what should be our policy. 
We must ignore the profession as a useless one, and underrate the impor- 
tance of a system of public school education, as an important agent of civi- 
lization, or we must recognize and adopt the policy of offering such sala- 
ries as will secure the best educational talent, and thus give encouragement 
to experience and culture. This matter I leave with the proper authorities, 
to be disposed of as their better judgment may direct, trusting that they 
may speedily adopt such measures as will secure the best talent that can 
be had, and thereby greatly advance the interests of popular education in 
our midst. 

The labors of directors, teachers and all school officers are arduous, and 
if they do their duty, they will be obliged to do many things, for which 
they will be censured by those whose path they may chance to cross ; but 
I earnestly hope that all may be able to do their whole duty, and that the 
interests of the schools, and of education, may never be sacrificed for sym- 
pathy, friends or position. Other interests we may suffer to languish, droop 
and die, but this one, it is our duty to cherish and keep alive. Let us always 
be assured of duty, and of right, and then whatever may be the conseqaences, 
do all with our might, leaving our official acts to be judged by a generous 
public. 
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JBonaes. — During the year ten new houses were erected, viz : one in North 
Buffalo ; one in Franklin ; three in Kittanning, (township ;) one in Manor ; 
one in Pine ; one in Red Bank ; one in Sugsfr Creek, and one in Washing- 
ton. These are all frame, and generally they indicate improvement in con- 
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8truction and adaptatioD. Two are deficient ia the material used and io 
Arorkmanship ; and two deserve special mention on accoant of their snpe- 
riority. One of these is in Manor ; the other in Washington. The first is, 
perhaps, the hest raral school house, east of the Allegheny river, in tht 
county. It is accessible, commodious, possesses the requisite out-buildings, 
suitable and substantial furniture, and is highly creditable to the district. — 
The second is a good house, well adapted in appearance and internal ar- 
rangement, for school purposes ; but the site is inappropriate ; the grounds 
steep, rough and stony ; directors informed me they could procure none more 
eligible — a thing to be regretted. Before building, works on school archi- 
tecture should be consulted, tlouses of approved style might be inspected 
with advantage. And vahiable suggestions may also be obtained from ex- 
perienced teachers. None are better prepared to point out prevailing de- 
fects, and give advice as to improvements Correct educational principles 
require artistic beauty, elegance, the highest degree of taste, and the use- 
ful, too, as well as the beautiful, in the school house and all its surroundings. 
A generally neglected mental faculty will thus be cultivated. And before 
resorting to coercive measures, let attractiveness, as a remedy for bad at- 
tendance, be thoroughly tested. It will bear repetition : let the schools be 
made attractive, and less frequently will the spectacle be witnessed of "the 
whining school boy, with his satchel, and shining morning face, creeping 
like snail, unwillingly to school." 

The greatest prudence should be exercised in selecting locations. Too 
many houses are situated on the bleak hill-side ; in the rocky ravine ; on 
marshy flats, where there are no suitable play grounds; or, too near the 
public way, or the busy street, where the quiet of the school is disturbed 
by the noise and turmoil of travel or traffic. Some houses reported as 
unfit, with needed repairs, might still be used ; others are mere hovels, serv- 
ing only to foster disease, discourage the teacher, and disgust the pupils at 
the very name of school. Many are destitute of the proper out- buildings. 
Thirty-six have no coal house. 

They have a good school house in Apollo, good school and efficient teach- 
ers. 

The proposals received for erecting the new school building, for some time 
contemplated and n^uch needed, in Kittanning, were considered too high; it 
is, consequently, not yet under contract. It is expected that two large 
houses in Brady's Bend, convenient fo^ graded schools, will be completed 
next term. 

Night Meetings, — When schools are imposed upon by the intrusion of 
these, which, sometimes breaking slates, tearing books, abusing furniture, 
and leaving the room utterly unfit to be occupied by the school, are more 
like the orgies of bacchanalians, than civilized assemblages, the teacher should 
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at once notify tlie directoris, who have adeqaate authority and juriBdiction 
in SQch cases. 

Furniture. — In no other respect could more improvement be made at less 
expense than in this. In many houses, a few dollars spent in repairing, 
would contribute much to the comfort and convenience of the occupants. 
Old benches and deska, ink stained, carved and defaced with the initials and 
hieoroglyphics of a race of whittlers, that used to infest the premises when 
the '* master kept school/' bat which is now graduated and gone, should be 
re-placed by those of modern style. Surely, at this late date, the 8ea( and 
desk, graded in height and accommodating not more than two pupils, should 
be substituted for the long, high ones of the ''olden time." In forty-five 
houses these old fashioned benches still remain arranged around the walls of 
the room. In this re-furnishing, which is very much needed in very many 
houses, as well as in the new buildings, recitation benches, convenient space 
for classes to occupy, a table for the teacher's use,, and, at the very least, 
shelves^— much better — a room, should always be provided for extra cloth- 
ing and dinner baskets. Twenty houses have no black-board ; and in sev* 
enty-five it is too small, worn out or defective. Small clocks were observed 
in a few schools, and call-bells in a considerable number; both, generally, 
or always, the property of the teacher. Without these articles the furni- 
ture is incomplete. 

Apparatus. — Daring the past year, apparatus has been introduced into 
the schools — eighty-eight, of ten districts. The districts thus supplied are 
as follow, viz : Eittanning, (township.) Burrell, Washington and Sugar 
Creek, Perce's five inch magnetic globes, Mitchell's out-line maps, and cube 
root blocks ; Mahoning, Manor and Red Bank, Perce's five inch magnetic 
globes, and Mitchell's out-line maps; South Buffalo, eight inch globes, 
Mitchell's out-line maps, and astronomical charts ; Allegheny, eight inch 
globes, and cube-root blocks ; Apollo, tellurion, eight inch globe, five inch 
globe, hemisphere globe and Mitchell's out- line maps. 

The directors, in these districts, merit commendation for their judicious 
discharge of duty, in making this valuable addition to the teacher's means 
of accomplishing his work. No verbal explanation of some subjects, ex- 
pressed in abstract terms, however accurate, can render the same satisfac- 
tion to the mind of the young learner, as the visible illustration suppNed 
bj apparatus. It is certainly poor policy to be deterred from making im- 
provements, by the usual clamor raised against all such as useless innova- 
tions. The men are yet living who ridiculed the black-board ; now a sine 
qua non of good teaching. Grammar, mental arithmetic, all the recent 
methods of teaching, had to pass the same ordeal and vindicate themselves. 
So will apparatus. 

Schools, — Total number 229 ; graded, 7; well classified, 218; number in 
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males; 64 had no prerioas experience, and 73 had tanght less than one 
year. Average age of teachers, 24-^ years. Number of total failares ia 
teaching, 6. Although the ^number of good teachers is not by any means 
equal to the number of schools, yet, as a body, they have, doubtless, no 
reason to fear an impartial comparison with other professions. Still ther* 
are many very deficient in qualifications. I think that, in general, a much 
more extensive and thorough acquaintance with the theory of teachiug 
should now be considered indispensable. Without at least some knowledge 
of the nature and laws, both of the nfind and the body, the teacher is left 
to imitate, and be satisfied with an ipse dixit ; or, to experiment and slowly 
learn to teach at the peril and expense of the schools and scholars bo tries 
to teach. Excellent professional works are too numerous to admit, anj 
longer, the plea of unavoidable ignorance as an excuse. To purchase at 
once of these, is the cheapest investment the aspirant to the*teacher's office 
ean make. Intelligent teaching supposes a better reason than any supplied 
by mere imitation or empiricism. 

District Institutes. — These were organized and supported, with an aggre- 
gate attendance of fifty-one teachers, in%five districts. Personal experience 
as a teacher, and more recent observation, convince me that in the abandon- 
ment of this valuable agency, the school interests sustained a heavy loss. 
Where the institute prospers the schools are better taught. This was the 
case last term. The benefits resulting from institutes well conducted, are 
numerous. Among these, it excites professional spirit ; it affords excellent 
opportunity for improvement ; it elevates the standard of the poorest teach- 
ing in the district, to that of the best, so that each school derives indirect 
benefit from all the rest ; itr tends to prevent the intrusion of the incompe- 
tent ; it diffuses educational interest into the neighborhood. 

The teachers of Burrell district merit public recognition for their energy 
in sustaining their institutes, and of their professional spirit in providino; 
themselves with works on teaching. 

Other Educational Agencies, — There are six academies in the county. — 
Students are prepared at all these, for entering classes as high as the junior, 
at college. Many teachers attend these institutions during the summer 
session. 

Synopsis of Labors, — In the discharge of •official duty, I spent 234 days ; 
traveled 1,679 miles, and wrote 130 letters. 

Conclusion. — For uniform kindness received, my thanks are due direc- 
tors, teachers, and citizens, and are hereby tendered. 
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BEAVER COUNTY— J. I. Riw). 

Educationol Progress, — There were two good hoases bailt in Haaorer 
district; thej were well famished with black-boards and good fornitnre. — 
The skcs are not very saitable, and the ground connected with the hoases 
is not sufficient for healthful play and exercise. 

The other school house?, grounds and school furniture remain the same 
as last reported. There is, however, a sentiment becoming quite prevalent 
in favor of pleasant, healthy locations and improyed play-grounds. PeopLi 
are at last coming to the sensible conclusion, that such surroundings at home, 
fts have a happy, moralizing influence on the family, would have a similar 
effect on pupils at school. I hope this sentiment ^may speedily work itselt 
•ut into practical demonstrations. 

There is no use in trying to conceal the fact, that there is an amount of 
carelessness and negligence, on the part of school officers and parents, Ir 
regard to school houses, furniture, apparatus, out- houses and play-grounds, 
that is inexcusable. 

AboiA seventy-eight schools were furnished with Holbrook's globes and 
Mitchell's out-line maps. The qualifications of a majority of the teachers, 
in the branches to be taught, were very fair, while about one-third of all 
employed, as our statistical report will show, had no previous experience 
in teaching ; and eighty had taught less than one year. Thus it will be 
seen that we have a majority of teachers who are mere experimenters, 
learning the business, if ihcy learn it at all, at the expense of the precious 
time and the immortal minds of their pupils. When will the people learn 
wisdom, and show the same good judgment in selecting teachers, to mould 
and fashion the minds and characters of their children, as they do in em- 
ploying men, whose labors are expended on material substances. 

The efforts made by teachers generally, to improve their literary qualifi- 
catit)ns, and become acquainted with the views of distinguished educators, 
in relation to teaching, governing, Ac, were praise- worthy. Many of them 
attended good select schools, during the summer, and gare satisfactory 
evidence of their progress, at the public examinations. The progressive 
movement of teachers was greater than was warranted by the compensa- 
tion they received for teaching. A few of them attended Normal schools, 
and as usual,*they felt greatly benefitted and encourged, to devote their 
time and energies to the business of teaching. 

Notwithstanding the many obstacles in the way, the interest in edooa- 
tion is certainly increasing. As an evidence of this, better houses are 
erected, good select schools are being well sustained in different parts of 
the county, and the number attending them is increasing annually ; schooli 
are kept open in nearly one-half of the bouses, from two to four months, 
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daring: the summer, bj private sabscriptioos ; the standard of teachers' 
qualifications has been raised, which meets the approbation of the intelli- 
gent public, and is responded to by teachers generally ; the public senti- 
ment, in fayor of Normal schools, for the training of teachers, is increasing 
rapidly ; the demand for the lengthening of the minimum term of school is 
yery general, and at no former time was the necessity of popular education 
more uniyersally acknowledged. 

IDUOATIONAL WORK DONS BY GOUlfTY SUPBBINTENDENT. 

There were twenty-nine public examinations held, and one hundred and 
ninety-three applicants examined. These were generally well attended by 
teachers, in the respectiye districts, where they expected to teach. By rea- 
son of the necessary absence from home, or sickness of some teachers, at 
the time of holding the public examinations, I was obliged to examine nine 
privately, at the written request of school directors. The interest at our 
public examinations was greatly increased, by the attendance of school di- 
rectors and citizens, who evinced a desire. to learn the progress and qualifi- 
cations of the applicants, and give their influence in favor of good schools 
and progressive teachers. At some of our examinations, the applicants 
showed a willingness and a readiness, which none but those familiar with the 
subjects for examination can command. The zeal and earnestness of such 
teachers greatly strengthen the hands and encourage the hearts of school 
officers. To whom should they look forward, with such earnest expectations 
for the furtherance of the interests of education, as to the teachers, whose 
duty it is to instruct the young and prepare them for duty ? Every progres- 
sive movement made by the teachers, should therefore be regarded as an ad- 
ditional advantage gained, in securing the ultimate results to be accomplished 
by the diffusion of universal intelligence^ 

Believing that the time had come when a class of better qualified teach- 
ers should be demanded, the standard of qualifications was raised, and out 
of one hundred and ninety-two applicants examined, thirty-four were re- 
jected. The consequence was, that teachers were scarce — ^not too scarce, 
however, for I think it is not best to have a large surplus of teachers, while 
the salary continues too low ; and also, that it is better that some schools 
should be closed, than that they should be filled by incompetent teachers. 

Two hundred and nineteen visits were made, at an average of one hour 
and fifty minutes each. A large majority of the schools were in good con- 
dition, and the teachers were found laboifihg successfully. More attention 
was given to classification and textbooks than formerly. Teachers WW9 
required to conduct their recitations, so as to be of the greatest praetkid 
benefit to the pupils ; and the necessity of teaching penmanship, systemati- 
cally, was urged upon their attention. From three to five classes were 
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generally heard, and sach remarks and saggestioas made as were deemed 
necessary. 

In making mj visits, I was accompanied bj one hundred and twenty- five 
school directors and citizens. Some of these had never visited the schools 
before, and expressed their regret that they had been so negligent ; and 
they left, feeling that they had discharged a duty they owed the teachers 
and the pupils, and promised to be more attentive to them in future. 

Three county institutes were held, continuing three days each. One at 
Hookstown, one at Freedom and one at Darlington. There were from 
eighty to one hundred teachers in attendance, and it was the opinion of 
members and spectators, that our institutes were never more interesting or 
profitable at any former time. The teachers were previously assigned sub- 
jects for essays, educational reports, discussions and class drills, which 
added greatly to our exercises. At each of the institutes we had both vocal 
and instrumental music, and they were all well attended by citizens in 
the vicinity, who extended a hearty welcome and their kind hospitalities to 
the members of the institutes. The many practical suggestions and instruc- 
tions given, the renewal of old acquaintances, and the free interchange of 
of opinion on school topics, did much to prepare the teachers for entering, . 
with renewed energy and zeal, on their subsequent labors. The good effects 
were seen on the winter schools. 

During the fall and winter, eighteen educational meetings were held, and 
addresses made on subjects intimately connected with the welfare of the 
schools. These meetings were always well attended, and I believe they 
were calculated to arouse parents to a sense of duty, and form a public sen- 
timent in favor of well conducted schools, and good, progressive, profes- 
sional teachers. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONl BY OTHER AQENOHS. 

The Beaver academy, Beaver female seminary. Prof. A. H. Calvert's se- 
lect schools at Hookstown and New Sheffield, and other select schools 
throughout the county, were important auxiliaries in furthering the cause 
•f education. 

The North-Western Normal school, at Edinboro', has always done a good 
work for us. so far as our teachers availed themselves of its advantages. 

There are also many earnest, faithful, intelligent school directors, who 
are never wanting in any thing that will contribute to the welfare of the 
schools. 

The county papers have published our calls for public«examination8, in- 
stitutes, educational meetings, &c, 

I am unable to say to what extent the pulpit has assisted in this great 
work, but I do not think the ministers have given us the benefit of their in- 
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fiuence and labors as they should haye done. I know there are a few who 
were freqaent in their visits to the schools in the neighborhood, and who 
were zealous co-workers at our county institutes. 

OBSTAOLIS IN THE WAT OF IMPROYEMSNT. 

I will briefly name the following, without discussing them at length : 

1. Inadequ/Ue compensation of Teachers. — Some districts have raised 
the salaries, but in others they continue starvingly low. The effect pro- 
duced by such a course, is too evident to require comment. 

2. Inexperienced and Incompetent Teachers. — This is the legitimate off- 
spring of the first named obstacle. We have them just as we have com- 
pelled them to be, without suitable experience or qualifications. We have 
said, by the salaries we pay, and the way we grade tbem, that we are sat- 
isfied with second or third rate teachers, and that inexperience and incom- 
petency shall be rewarded the same as efficiency and professional skill. The 
consequence is, that just as soon as our teachers begin to render good ser- 
vice, they leave us, and their places are filled with raw recruits. Every in- 
telligent person must know, that this system of doing business is almost a 

'useless expenditure of money, and it is doing an irreparable damage to the 
mental and moral growth and development of the pupils. 

3. Incompetent and Inefficient School Directors — Here lies a great bar- 
rier to the administration of the common school system, to which the two 
former obstacles may be traced. Give us intelligent, earnest and energetie 
school directors, and many obstacles now in the way of improvement will 
disappear. It is indispensable that such men should be had, if we would 
see the system brought to the greatest perfection. There is not sufficient 
attention given to their selection. They should be the best men in the dis- 
trict—men who know the value and necessity of education, and who will 
do their duty to the teachers and the schools, regardless of the complaints 
of a few gamblers and fault finders. If you would reform public opinion, 
improve teachers and make the business permanent, and give to the County 
Superintendent and Department of Common Schools, the encouragement 
and co-operation they need — see to it that your school directors are able, 
faithful men. 

4. Want of Ministerial Aid and Co-operaiion, — This is a want that effects 
OS most seriously. We feel that we have their sympathy, but we would 
rather have that which is more substantial, their active, untiring efforts with 
us. By their influence and labors, they could do more for us than any other 
class of persons. #They meet th eir respective congregations once a week« 
and they have it in their power to inform them in relation to their duty ta 
their children, to their teachers and the cause of common schools. Their 
visits to the schools to encourage the teachers and talk to the pupils, would 
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have an excellent effect We hope this dnty will no longer be neglected, 
bat that their efforts will be united with onrs in promoting this good canse, 
and in battling against ignorance and prejudice, wherever thej are foand. 

MEASURES OALOULATED TO PROMOTE IMPROVEMENT 

I would respectfull J suggest the following : 

1. That there be a further increase of the State appropriation. 

2. That the minimum school term be increased to six or seven months. 

3. That the number of school directors be reduced to three ; that thes« 
«hall be paid for their labor, and that the duties of the office shall be mad« 
ebligatorj. 
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School ffouses. — Four new houses were built during the year : one in 
Napier, 22 by 24 feet, 9 feet from floor to ceiling, at a cost of $440 ; one in 
St. Clair, 24 by 28 feet, 10 feet high, at a cost of $460 ; one in East Provi- 
«lence, 22 by 28 feet, 9 feet high, at a cost of $380 ; one in Monroe, 22 by 
26 feet, 10 feet high, at a cost of $220. The one in St Clair is provided 
with a black-board surface, 3 by 24 feet ; the one in East Providence with 
73 square feet of black-board surface ; the other two without black-boards. 
Three of these houses hare good, substantial furniture, but the one in Mon- 
roe is furnished with miserable benches, which, in another year, must be 
•ast away. All have sufficient means for ventilation, but are poorly located, 
with regard to play ground. As they are frame buildings, to make them 
attractive, as well as durable, they should be painted. 

We hope, by another year, to report quite an improvement in houses, M 
the want is being felt in different parts of the county. Fifty-six are unfit 
for school purposes. Nine in Bedford township ; four in Colerain ; eight 
in Cumberland Valley ; three in Harrison ; three in Hopewell ; four in 
Londonderry ; two in Juniata ; four in Monroe ; six in Southampton, and 
four in Union, are among the worst in this class. Those marked ** unfit," 
are so in almost every respect ; many of them low, gloomy, damp and dismal 
hovels, with floors sunken to the ground, fit only to breed pestilence. 8ome 
•f them are propped up, both outside and inside ; outside to keep tbem from 
falling ; inside to keep the floor doion, and the ceiling up. The furniture, 
in many of these, is ancient, consisting mainly of eight slab benches, so 
high, that children must be lifted upon them, and when once fairly seated 
vpon their '^high estate," great care must be exercised, lest, in an unguarded 
noment, they tumble down ; the writing ftoard« are unfit; the stovesi bear- 
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ing the names of manufactares known only to the oldest inhabitant, are 
Dliserable, fit neither for ornament nor use. No apparatus is found in most 
of such houses, for directors and patrons all agree that it would spoil in 
such buildings. Do they ever think that children may spoil there ? What 
lessons of cleanliness, neatness, or order, can they expect them to learn in 
such hovels ? Cooped up in such houses during six hours each day, for 
four months, bodily deformity, rather than mental culture, may be looked 
for. We want more comfortable ^houses, with good furniture. When this 
demand is once fully met, we shall have a better condition of things. Make 
the school room more attractive, and you destroy, in a measure, the crying 
evil of iiregular attendance. 

Two years ago, my worthy predecessor reported twenty-three houses 
with the necessary out-buildings, now there are but seventeen ; leaving one 
hundred and seventy-eight schools without the necessary out-houses. This 
is a fact we are pained to note, as it shows great neglect on the part of di- 
rectors. 

Furniture. — It will be seen, in the statistical report, that fifteen houses 
were supplied during the year with unsuitable furniture. This was done 
in houses, most of which are to be re-placed by new ones, as soon aa the 
respective means of the districts will permit ; hence, it is to be hoped, the 
evil here will be speedily removed. Three houses, re-modeled^ were sap- 
plied with suitable furniture. Eighty houses contain furniture, part of 
which is injurious, and sixty- four have insufficient furniture. That marked 
"injurious," consists chiefly of benches, too high or too low, without backs, 
and writing boards^ upon which no pupil can learn even to imitate the scrawl 
of many of our teachers, much less learn to write a graceful hand. 

Apparatus, — During the year, each school in East Providence, West 
Providence and Union townships, was supplied with a set of Cornell's out- 
line maps, and the schools of Colerain and Cumberland Valley, each with 
a set of Osgood's primary cards. There are now one hundred and fifty 
schools in the county supplied with out-line maps, purchased during th« 
last three years. In all the schools where these were skilfully used by tb« 
teacher, the progress made by pupils was very satisfactory. A few drones 
found their way into bouses supplied with these maps, and either through 
ignorance or laziness, allowed them to hang on the walls as pictures of 
^' lands unknown," more ornamental than useful. In the future we shall 
know such. 

Twenty-fiye schools are still wholly without apparatus, while thirty-nint 
are marked as well supplied. 

Schools, — There are three graded schools, employing nine teachers ; 
Bloody Run and Woodbury, each two ; the one at Bedford, five. A num- 
ber of other points in the county should have like schools. At CentrerilU 
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Rainsburg, Pleasantville and St. Clairsville, thej are indispensable. At 
these places the schools are large, and no one can do full justice to them 
as they now are. The system of grading schools is fraught with advantages. 
More pupils can be taught at a less expenditure. Sixty pupils, of the same 
grade, can be more thoroughly taught, than half the number in an ungraded 
school, and at the same cost. There is economy in the system, besides it 
is necessary for the improvement of the schools, and should be adopted 
wherever practical. Merit alone should be the standard of promotion in 
these schools. No one shouid be permitted to pass from one room into a 
higher one, without first undergoing a thorough examination. The practice 
followed in some of our graded schools, of taking whole classes from one 
room into another, regardless of qualification, is only calculated to destroy 
what the system should produce, viz : thorough classification. 

The whole number of schools taught was one hundred and ninety-five; 
*f which number, one hundred and twenty-five are marked " well classified," 
and one hundred and forty-eight in which the books are uniform. The Bibk 
was read in one hundred and twenty-five schools, and a number were daily 
opened by prayer. In quite a number of the schools, the higher brancbea 
were taught, and in South Woodbury, sixty -two pupils studied German. 

Examinations. — Nineteen public and seven private examinations were • 
held. Sixty directors were present at the public examinations. At but 
one, a full board was present, and at fourteen, a quorum. Two hundred 
aod twenty three provisional certificates were issued at the public, and 
thirteen at the private, examinations. No professional certificates were 
granted. Five certificates were renewed, or endorsed from other counties. 
Three certificates were annulled, and seventeen applicants were rejected. 
Average grade of certificates, 2.52-|-. A number of certificates were issued 
%i a much lower grade ; many, too many, for the good of the schools, with 
4'b and 5's. 

To meet the demand for qualified teachers, a county normal school was 
again opened in August, and continued eleven weeks. I was assisted by 
Miss Fanny Haley, of the Millersville Normal school, Prof. R. A. M'Clure, 
•f Chambersburg, and D. M. Wonders, a student of the Millersville Nor- 
mal school. One hundred and thirty-one students were present, sixty-four 
•f whom taught during the winter. A number of other schools, in different 
parts of the county, under the charge of competent teachers, did good ser- 
vice in preparing young men and women to teach, so that the supply, in 
point of number, at least, was equal to the demand. In a few iustances, 
local prejudice employed persons of a much inferior grade of scholarship ; 
while others, more worthy, but Irom a neighboring township, were rejected. 
Such short-sighted policy can OLly work injury to the schools The best 
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material shoald always be taken, and no ontside influence shonld tarn di- 
rectors from a duty so plain. 

One hundred and twenty-six^ale and sixty-nine female teachers were 
employed. Seven, six males and one female, proved total failures ; fifty, 
pine had no experience, and seventy had taught less than one year. Of the 
whole number employed, one hundred and twenty have attended a Normal 
school, and ooe hundred and thirty-one claim to have read works on teach- 
ing. The average age of the teachers employed was about twenty>on# 
years. 

VisiicUiona. — Whole number of visits, 212; average time spent in each 
school, 1.65 hours. All the schools, but four, were visited, three of which 
were not open when I was in the district. Twenty-eight visits were made 
with directors, and a few with citizens. Whole number of patrons or citi- 
zens found in the schools, seventy- seven. Most of the time spent in the 
school rooms was devoted to taking notes, observing the method of instrue- 
tion, and giving such advice and suggestions as the school may have de- 
manded ; the length of the visit dependiDg upon the condition of the school. 
Jio county institute was held, and but one township, St. Clair, sustained a 
district institute. 

, Twenty-two private schools were open, employing twenty-nine teachers. 
Eight hundred and fifty-three pupils attended these schools, at a cost of 
about 14,700 00. 

Four new districts were formed : St. ClairsvHle, Woodbury, Saxton ani 
Coledale boroughs. 

While we did not make as great advancement in building, furnishing and 
improving school grounds, as we might have done still we have moved for- 
ward. A few directors made every effort to carry on the schools on the 
•heapest scale ; the majority gave all that the means of their respective dis- 
tricts would permit. Londonderry paid the pittance of $20, one year ago; 
this year, her directors learning a lesson from the past, paid $40 for first 
class teachers, and no better taught schools were in the county. We are 
proud to state, too, that every township in the county bad her schools open 
this year, a fact unknown in our school history for at least eight years. — 
Soutliampton has once more shown that her people will have/ree schools. 
For eight years, the doors of her school houses were closed against publit 
fiohools. Poverty was the plea. The township is sparsely settled, coven 
a tract of country 26 miles by 10^ ; is irrigated by rapid mountain streams, 
and traversed by nine mountain ranges ; making it, probably, one of the 
most difficult districts in the State, in which to carry on the system success- 
fully. The great want here was in houses; seaicely a house used was fit. 
Most of the houses, built years ago, were eithei burnt or had rotted down. 
Five houses, three abandoned log dwelling hous s and two churches, weft 
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rented, and six of the "old log " were aged. Teachers were employed at 
salaries from $22, to $30 per montji. Manj papils walked from ^wo and a 
half to three miles, through the deep snows of last winter, to attend thest 
schools, and the report book shows as large an average of attendance here, 
as in any other part* of the coonty. 

Still the schools most be a burden. Ten mill3 for building, and elerem 
for school purposes, would make many a Southampton in richer parts of 
the State. We will do our part, and if the State will give the aid we se 
much need, our schools will soon be in a more prosperous condition. 



BERKS COUNTY— J. S. Ermentrout. 

I. XDUOATIONAL PBOOBESS IN COUNTY. 

If we keep in mind the true idea of progress, we can truthfully say that, 
in our county, the common schools are slowly, but surely, moving onward 
to a final victory over prejudice and ignorance. Here and there may be 
found individuals — intellectual dyspeptics, who could not live comfortably 
without filliug your ears with complaints about teachers, directors and sn- 
perintendent. If our present able State Superintendent were to listen t# 
them, he would be apt to conclude that in Berks county, darkness, worst 
than Egyptian, was about to descend upon its inhabitants. On the other 
hand, if he were to give heed to the representations of certain visionary, 
chimerical enthusiasts, he would conclude that Berks was the very Para- 
dise of the school system. In medio iuHssima, The truth is, we are 
neither going backward nor are we at a stand-still. Our progress, though 
not'as rapid, perhaps, as might be desired, is yet sufficiently marked to show 
that we are not dead, but awake and alive to the educational interests of 
•ur children. 

a. The establishment of a State Normal school for the third district, in 
time-honored Maxatawny, near to the thriving borough pf Kutztown, and 
its successful operation during the past year, proves that our citizens are 
not deficient in judgment and common sense. If it be true that the most 
pressing educational necessity of our time is a body of thoroughly instruel- 
•d teachers, who not only understand the arts and sciences, but also know 
how to impart a knowledge of them, it would seem that our county is justly 
entitled to the credit of having made a decided and substantial advante 
ia the right direction. 

6. It is with a feeling of pride we announce that, in all Berks county, 
there cannot be found a single district which has not accepted the school 
system. Down to the spring election of 1867, one township refused Is 
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come under its beneficent rale. At last and at length it has wheeled int* 
line, and now stands ready to join its energies with the rest of the county 
in the great wort of education. The people of District township covered 
themselves with glory, when last March, 1867, through the ballot box, they 
elected six directors according to the requirements of the law. They now 
enter upon a new epoch in their history. A few years will demonstrate the 
wisdom of their action. 

c. Touching length of term and salaries, by referring to the annual re- 
ports, it will be seen that we have not been stationary, but have made 
as much progress as the other counties of the State. Since 1863 the average 
salaries of males have advanced nearly 40 per cent., and those of females 
more than 50 per cent. 

d. Graded schools, in a more or less complete state, exist in Reading, 
Womelsdorf, Hamburg, Kutztown, Boyertown, Straustown, and in parti 
of Upper Bern, Tulpehocken and Washington townships. In B.eading and 
Hamburg, alone, are they properly and strictly graded. The great ma- 
jority of our schools may be said to be as uniformally classified as circum- 
Btances will permit. How to grade our country schools, is still an unan- 
swered question. 

e. Concerning the qualifications of teachers, we have no striking im- 
provements to report. In a county which requires nearly five hundred 
teachers, it is very difficult — almost impossible in the present state of 
afi'airs — to secure a sufficient number of them, who may be said to be fully 
prepared for the work of instrnction. It would be unjust, however, to say 
that the majority of them were in no proper sense qualified to teach. It 
would be nearer the truth to affirm, that on an average, they were well 
enough fitted to discharge their duties with reasonable success. Many of 
them would have reflected credit on any position in life. The number of 
females employed is gradually on the increase. From the statistics of the 
whole State, it would appear that, as things now are, in the future the work 
•f education will, in all probability, chiefly devolve upon women. Of the 
fftecn thou.'^and teachers in Pennsylvania, nearly nine thousand are ladies. 
It is also true, however, that in those counties in which the vast majority 
of teachers are males, education seems to progress as rapidly as in those 
counties in which females are chiefly employed. Of the eighty-four in 
Reading, eighty-one are ladies, and three gentlemen. A few years ago, 
•ar male grammar schools were taught by males ; since then they have 
been under the care of females, who have proved that they can manage 
boys of a larger growth, as successfully as their predecessors. One thing 
is certain, that the number of female teachers will increase, as our citizens 
five their daughters the same opportunities for obtaining an education their 
sons now enjoy. 
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/. Notbiog special to report aboat apparatus and farniture, except that 
the Keystone State Normal school was famished in excellent style with 
everything needed to carry on the work its founders designed it to accom- 
plish. For particulars, the reader is referred to the report of the board of 
trustees. 

We think these facts justify us in reporting that, in educational matters, 
Berks county is neither dead nor at a stand still, but alive and moving. 

II. WORK DONK BT THE SUPERINTEMDEMT. 

This consisted in holding examinations, in visiting the schools, in con- 
tulting with directors, and in attending to the thousand and one things in- 
separably connected with the office. For the first time during the past seven 
years, were we prevented from visiting all the schools. We missed fifteen 
of them. Owing to the inclemency of the weather, and the impassable 
roads, we could not reach them. One cold, stormy morning, we essayed a 
journey through Maxatawny to Richmond, but as we were not particularly 
anxious to be "snowed up and snowed in," we returned "Dolly" to the 
stable, and ourselves to our sanctum. Another morning, we started out, 
our sleigh bells ringing merrily, the pony in an unusually, lively mood, and 
ourselves full of joy at the prospect of seeing the boys and girls, when, 
very much to our surprise, we were landed in a snow heap, instead of at 
the door of a school house. The shafts mended, we again tried our luck, 
and enjoyed the pleasure of another '^ upset " the very same day. We then 
ceased operations, and waited for better times, which never came. Our 
consolation was, and is, that we did the best we could under the circum- 
stances. 

III. EDUCATIONAL WORK BT OTHER AGENCIES. 

Of colleges and universities, we cannot boast. Were we not troubled by 
conscientious scruples, and that blunt honesty which even the defamers of 
our county must acknowledge to be characteristic of its inhabitants, we 
might imitate the example of educational quacks, and, without worrying 
the Legislature for a charter, dub some embryonic institute with the name 
of '* college." There is in our midst, one real Normal school, which was 
recognized by the State authorities last September, 1866. One unacquaint- 
ed with the facts, would suppose that we were blessed with three or four, 
since every individual who chooses to start a private school, feels author- 
ised to steal the title '' Normal," from its lawful possessors, and appropriate 
it to his own use. In the city of Reading, oar public schools iBupply so 
effectually the wants of the community, that private schools are confined to 
a very narrow sphere of operations. Attempts have been made to build 
mp individual enterprises on an extensive scale, but^prithout saooesa. Here, 
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parents have full conBdence in oar common school system, and look upon 
eur high school as more than eqaal to any select school. In the county 
proper there are three private academies, which do a good work in their im^ 
mediate neighborhood, but do not materially interfere w\th the common 
schools. The influence of the press is favoroble to our cause, and has dooe 
it good service. Ministers, also, are beginning to see more clearly, that our 
system is not that godless thing which persons who know nothing about it, 
represent it to be. Yet it is to be regretted, that comparatively few of them 
visit the schools. We have just as many religious exercises in them, as 
were held in the college in which we graduated. Our boys and girls — very 
many of them — devoutly repeat the Lord's prayer and the Apostle's creed, 
vnder tLe guidance of their teachers. In our Normal school, we have devo- 
tional exercises every morning, and on the Lord's day, preaching in tht 
chapel. To speak the truth, we are heartily lired of hearing the unrea- 
sonable complaints of some of the clergy, who see no wrong in building up 
exclusively sectarian interests, while they neglect the educational welfare 
•f the young. We humbly suggest to them the propriety of visiting our 
schools, and aiding us in the work of training up an intelligent and efficient 
laity. 

IV. OBSTACLES IN THE WAt OF IMPROVEMENT. 

One chief obstacle is the youth and inexperience of many of our teachers. 
As was stated in our last report, at the expiration of every six years — as 
it would seem the older and more experienced, finding they cannot support 
themselves and families, either migrate to counties which pay better, or 
seek employment in some other occupation. These are succeeded by young 
raw, beginners, who, after having gone through the same process, go and 
do likewise. Wo never can perfect our educational arrangements unless 
the length of the term and the salary be such as to induce men to devote 
their lives to the work of teaching. There aro too many teachers who 
merely use the school house as a stepping stone to some other position in 
life. We do not deny that the services of such are valuable, but they can- 
not be compared with men who work not for an end outside of tho profes- 
aion of teaching, but for the love of the thing, and out of a pure desire to 
do God's will, in fulfilling their vocation. Nor do we feel inclined to repri- 
mand them for their course of conduct, since the laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and cannot be expected to work if he have not wherewith to live. 

Irregular attendance is another very serious bar in the way of our pro- 
gress. Many pupils do not receive more than two months' instruction. In 
some localities the larger scholars do not cQme to school before New Year, 
and leave it as soon as the season for work opens. To gain even a seaniy 
'living, poor parents are forced to put their ehildren to hard labor. If the 
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wealth of a community were equally distributed, we mi^ht justly complain 
of tbeir conduct. It often happens, also, that the rich people of a neigh- 
borhood, in the eager desire to increase their possessions, deprive their 
bfaildren of the full benefit of the school term. We are convinced that mere 
legislative action wMl not remedy the evil. Moral poorer is what we need. 
Parents must be taught that, in neglecting the interests of their children, 
they violate the divine law. It is an ethical maxim, that in proportion to 
the zeal and sincerity people evince in the discharge of their religious du- 
ties, will they also attend to purely secular and educational interests. We 
are inclined to think that our schools are as well attended as our churches. 
From the pulpits of our land we are told that professing christians are 
growing lukewarm and cold, that not nrore than one-half of any given popu- 
lation can be found on Sunday within tho doors of the sanctuary, and that 
the weekly prayer meetings are, for the most part, unvisited by those who 
ought to set a good example to the young. Whilst we deplore this decay 
of moral power, we are free to say that the cause of irregular attendance 
is not to be found in our school system, as such, but in the general disregard 
of duty which, first showing itself in the religious order, slowly but surely 
exerts a withering influence over every department of life. 

We content ourselves with pointing out the chief obstacles in the way of 
progress, and conclude with a few words on the 

. V. MEANS CALCULATED TO PROMOTE IMPROVEMENT. 

It would be, perhaps, out of place for us to dwell upon such means as 
Blight promote the interests of the State in general. We confine our re- 
marks to our own county. The superintendent of Berks is fully convinced 
that the chief good he accomplishes is done by the holding of annual ex- 
aminations. In our larger counties, it is impossible to visit the schools 
more than once during the year, or to remain in a school house longer than 
one hour. To do even this, it is necessary to travel from the first to the 
la^t day of the term. The weather may be fair or foul, the Buperintendent 
must be on the wing. If sickness overtake him, he loses time which can- 
not be made up. There is no use in concealing the fact — in counties lile 
Berks, the visitation of schools does not, cannot^ effect the good it is intended 
to do. In the very nature of things, it muit fall short of its design. * We 
have a noble county — a noble army of children ; but for want of proper su- 
pervision, our schools do not accomplish the greatest possible amount of 
good. Let the method of supervision be adapted to our circumstances. It 
is an absolute impossibility to yisit efBeiently four hundred schoola within 
•oe hundred days. If the spirit of the school law directs that our educa- 
tional matters should be properly attended to, it certainly implies that, in 
the most important point of visitation, there should be adopted means, either 
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by the State Saperintendent, or the couDtj Buperintendent, calcalated to 
draw out the intellectual energies of the children, and to satisfy the just de- 
mands of the people. We suggest that, in e^erj coantj in which the namber 
of schools is more than two hundred and fifty, there be appointed, or elected, 
a deputy, who, acting under the orders of the county superintendent proper, 
shall aid him in carrying out the requirements of the law. 
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School Houses. — More new houses have been built during the year than 
in any one of the four preceding years. The house in Altoona was built te 
accommodate the increased number of pupils. It is a good, substantial frame 
building, two stories high, accommodates two schools, and, with good fur- 
niture, cost about $3,000. It is cheering to record the fact, that a new 
house has been erected in Greenfield. The directors deserve great credit 
for their earnest efforts to initiate a reform in this district, and more for 
their expressed determination to continue these efforts, until the whole dis- 
trict is provided with new houses. One built in Logan, was to provide ac- 
commodations for establishing a graded school in Loudonsville ; the other, 
to supersede an old, unfit building. Both are good houses, and, together, 
cost near $2,000. The house in Snyder is much superior to any other ia 
the district', and will furnish a good model for succeeding school boards ; it 
cost about $1,200. The house in Taylor is a neat frame, but rather small, 
and has objectionable furniture ; it cost near $1,000. Collectively, these 
houses are quite creditable, and show a decided improvement on former 
plans, though not fully up to the standard of modern school architecture. 
The necessity of securing fencing, and improving school grounds, receives 
little or no consideration. There are few houses with sufficient grounds, 
and not one with grounds suitably improved. It is hoped that directors 
will, hereafter, give more attention to this important matter, when making 
contracts for new houses. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — In the new houses, quite an improvement in 
the arrangement of furniture is noticeable. The objectionable plan of ar- 
ranging seats and desks, around the wall, seems to be abandoned. Good, 
cheap and conrenient seats andMesks may be found in the new house in 
Altoona. Directors could well afford to have such furniture examined, be- 
fore making final contracts. All the new houses have larger and better 
black-boards than those usually found in the older buildings. While the 
greater number of our houses are furnished with out-line maps, some with 
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charts, and a few with- globes, yet none can be considered as being well 
supplied with apparatus. 

Schools. — Two graded schools were organized in Logan, to meet the 
wants of the people in Londensville. However, the rapid increase in the 
number of pupils has already rendered these accommodations insufficient, 
and another school is now needed. It is with regret that we notice a dis- 
position among a few persons, in towns and Tillages, to scatter the houses, 
and to establish separate, ungraded schools. We trust, however, that those 
who take an interest in school affairs, will be able to foresee the ruinous 
consequences of such a course, before taking action in regard to building. 
Many of our people seem to understand and appreciate the advantages of 
graded schools, and yet they are slow to make any determined efforts to se- 
cure those advantages ; otherwise, we might have a much greater number 
of these schools than we now have. 

In Frankstown, and several other districts, there are still too many schools. 
In these districts, some of the schools only average from eight to fifteen pupils 
each. Supporting so many unnecessary schools becomes burdensome, and, as 
a consequence of this pernicious policy, we have interior houses, short terms, 
high taxes, low salaries, unqualified teachers and inefficient schools. It is 
an erroneous idea to suppose that, in a sparsely populated district, a school 
must be established quite near every residence It would be much better 
to send children a mile and a half to school, where there is a good, com- 
fortable house, and competent teacher, than half a mile, to a cold, unhealthy 
hovel, where they must endure much suffering, are under the control of aa 
incompetent teacher, and where little of value can ever be learned. 

Teachers. — There is now a greater demand for qualified teachers than 
heretofore; still there are, by far, too many allowed to teach, who have 
never attempted to make that preparation which is so necessary for persons 
engaged in such an important calling. There are, however, quite a cred- 
itable number who are willing to use all the means afforded for improve- 
ment; they visit other schools, attend educational meetings, read books on 

teaching, take educational papers, and give much time to actual study. 

These teachers, in their schools, show superior ability, and, almost invaria- 
bly, succeed in creating a feeling in their neighborhoods, favorable to the 
cause of education. 

The policy of seeking the services of those teachers who hold the lowest 
certificates, and those who are the ''cheapest,'' is a ruinous one, and cal- 
culated to destroy the efficiency of the schools in any district or neighbor- 
hood 

A number of our directors, blindly adhering to this course, are annually 
driving large nambers of our best teachers from the profei<sion, and, con- 
3 SoHOOL Rkp. 
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sequentlj, some schools are almost constantlj under the control of men 
experimenters. 

Directors say. that "the teacher mnst commence sometime." True, but 
he need not, and should not commence, until he has given the subject of 
teaching some attention, or until he has made some effort to prepare for the 
work. 

Gounty Association. — In Jnly an effort was made to re-organize the 
teachers' association. The teachers had not been in council for three years, 
and it was only by earnest efforts that anything like a prospect of success 
could be obtained. The meeting was called on the 14th day of August, 
and remained in session three days. About fifty-five teachers were present. . 
This may be regarded as a good attendance, since, on the same day, a number 
of other conventions were called, which a number of our teachers were 
obliged to attend. On this occasion, we were favored with valuable as- 
.distance from Hon. 0. R. Coburn, Prof. F. A. Allen, Rev. Jos. Waugb, 
.Rev. J. W. Schwartz, J. H. Keatley, Esq., and others. 

Examinations. — A regularly advertised examination was held in each 
rdistrict, with three irregular or special examinations. By having teachers 
» understand that private examinations were unnecessary and undesirable, we 
« succeeded in granting but three. The public examinations are most satis- 
. factory to all concerned, except a few, who wish to conceal their deficien- 
t^iesy^and we think it would be well to have no provision in the law for grant- 
ing any other. Although more than the usual number of applicants were 
. rejected, still, while visiting the schools, we were convinced that closer and 
more rigid examinations were necessary. We expect to profit by our ex- 
perience. 

VisUalions, — On account of the deep snows, which frequently rendered 

: the roads impassable, sickness, aud irregularity in keeping the schools open, 

. it was impossible to make as many visits as we intended. Notwithstanding 

ihese hinderances, all the schools, but four, were visited once, the majoritf 

twice, aud a few three times. It is made an object to visit each school 

twice, aud as near the extremes of the term as possible. By this method, 

the pupils of a school may be aroused to greater efforts, and the teacher's 

. work can be more fairly estimated. In a number of districts, our visile 

were made pleasant by the company of directors, citizens and teachers. 

OUier Agencies, — Heretofore, the Franklin academy) at Martinsburg, has 

• been the most successful in the preparation of teachers. The Uollidays- 

burg seminary is now open, and we may soon look for a number of well 

qualified teachers from this institution also. These are the principal agen- 

oies for the preparation of teachers. We are indebted to the editors of the 

.iHoIlidaysburg '' Hegister and Standard,'' for valuable assistance in publish- 
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ing our call for the county couTention, and other educational matter. The 
*' Leader" has since appeared, and will, also, afford as educational aid. ^ 

Remarks and Suggestions. — The advantages of a liberal education are 
not folly understood or appreciated by the people. Too many persons seem 
to think that a limited knowledge of spelling, reading, writing and arith- 
metic, Is all that is necessary to fit men for all the various duties of life-^ 
that even the minister, teacher and statesman need no further scholastic 
training. Until our people are more fully awakened to a correct under- 
standing, in regard to their true interests, and aroused to action, but little 
progress can be looked for. 

In many localities, the efficiency of the schools is almost entirely de« 
stroyed, by the miserable condition of the school buildings and bad arrange- 
ment of furniture. We are steadily making improvements in our plans for 
building, &c., but not so rapidly as we should in these stirring times, and 
in these days of progress and reform. Our directors and people need in- 
formation on school architecture. In reference to teachers, it may be said, 
that a few disaffected persons and old fogies, occasionally, through the in- 
fluence of sympathizing friends and directors, find employment, but we are 
glad to say that their number is rapidly diminishing. 

One of the greatest hinderances to the success of our schools, is the short- 
ness of the school term. Teaching does not afford anything like constant 
employment ; hence, there is but little encouragement for young persons to 
spend time and money in making the necessary preparation for the 
work ; and those who have done so, are too frequently compelled to abandoii 
the profession, in order to obtain a livelihood. It may not be desirable to 
make teaching a money-making business, but we do think, that those who 
are engaged in such an arduous and noble work, should at least, be enabled 
to make a comfortable living. 

The present method of raising funds for school purposes, in our poorer 
districts, is objectionable. While in some of our districts, good schools are 
supported for seven months in a year, with a tax of three mills, others are 
required to pay a tax of ten mills, to sustain inferior schools for four months. 
The friends of education look with anxiety to the Legislature, for an increse 
of State appropriation, or for some enactment, by which taxation may be 
rendered more uniform. It is believed, too, that the average number of 
pupils, attending school in a district, should form the basis for the dJBtribm- 
tion of the i^tate appropriation. In order to ol tain reliable statem nts, in 
regard to the number of pupils, we would suggest that teachers he swora 
to their monthly reports, the principal officers of the board to their annual 
reports, and the superintendents as they now are. Since the secretary could 
easily obtain all necessary information in the schools, or in the monthly re- 
ports, • Lis method would cause little or no additional expense, and would 
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certafnlj act as an inducement for the people to establish and sastain good 
schools, and to keep them well filled. 

A more strict compliance with the law, on the part of school directors, is 
deemed necessary. A few directors are sometimes foand, who attend to 
business in such a criminally careless and illegal manner, that there is noth- 
ing but confusion in all their proceedings. It is thought by many, that if 
the number of directors in a district were reduced to three, and a reasona- 
ble compensation allowed for their services, all the duties now pertaining 
to directors, would be much more efficiently and promptly discharged. It 
is now believed that such a course would be safe and beneficial. 

From the remarks made in this report, it must not be inferred that we are 
retrograding. Such is not the fact. We have many firm friends of the com- 
mon school system, many progressive and liberal-minded directors, and many 
faithful and competent teachers. Our houses, too, are gradually becoming 
better, our school terms longer, and our salaries more liberal. But, withal, 
our progress is slow, too slow, and many of our schools do not afford the 
means for imparting that higher culture, so much needed in these days of 
improvement and progress. It is to be hoped, however, that a brighter and 
better day for our common schools is rapidly approaching. 
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Educational Progress. — The work of re-placing old and unsuitable houses 
is still progressing. Eighteen new ones have been built — six more than 
last year. Some of these deserve special notice, being superior in many 
respects to those ordinarily erected. One at Leona, in Springfield district, 
has two rooms, one added by private enterprise ; Sylvania borough has 
nearly completed a good house, at a cost of about $2,000, levying for that 
pur[70se, by special act of Legislature, a tax of twenty-five mills. It is 
supplied with improved furniture, manufactured at Buffalo, N. Y. This is 
the first introduced into the common schools in the county. The directors 
of this district deserve credit for their liberality and enterprise, and it is 
hoped other boards will follow their example. 

k beginning has been made in the improvement of school grounds. The 
old school lot in Orwell (Ind ) district, has been enclosed with a neat, sub- 
stancial fence, and planted with trees. It has also a good well. Canton 
borough has enlarged and otherwise improved its school lot, in view of 
erecting a good house for its graded school, in place of the one now occu- 
pying it, which is not in keeping with the appearance, ability or enterprise 
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of this tbriving village. Troy borough, not hitherto noted for its interest 
in the common schools, is waking up, and making, preparations to erect a 
graded school building, of brick, which will be a benefit to the place and an 
honor to its projectors. Its cost, it is said, will be about $15,000. This 
town possesses such requisites and surroundings as will, with proper edu- 
cational interest and facilities, make it one of the most desirable places of 
residence in Northern Pennsylvania. » 

Apparatus, — One hundred and thirty of Perce's magnetic globes, two> 
twelve inch, and the remainder seven inch, with brass meridian, with one- 
set of Guyot's wall maps, have been added to the apparatus in our schools. 
The purchase of apparatus for schools has not met with very general favor 
among the people, partly because teachers neglect its use and proper care, 
and partly because the benefits derived are not appreciated. If immediate 
pecuniary returns could be derived therefrom, there would be no objectioup 
but such intangible things as facilities for instruction, education or public 
good, seem to be beyond individual appreciation. 

School Terms — Salaries. — An increase of nearly one-fourth of a month, 
in the average length of the school term, was effected. This is less, how-' 
ever, than was anticipated. Some boards presumed, in their estimates/ 
upon a reduction of salaries, as a result of an expected return of the old 
order of things. In this they were disappointed. It was found difficult to 
supply all the schools with teachers, and the salaries, both of males and fe- 
males, were on the average very little in advance of last year ; hence, in a 
few instances, the proposed term was cut short for want of funds. 

Teachers — Qualifications and Success. — On the whole there has been, it 
is believed, no retrograde in qualifications and success of teachers, and en- 
tire failures were less frequent. The number of males employed is aboul 
ten per cent, less than last year, and the number of certificates issued is de- 
creased in about the same ratio. 

Four Normal school graduates were employed, three of whom gave full 
satisfaction. The benefits derived from the services of these, were not 
limited to the schools in which they were engaged. Several teachers at- 
tended these schools, for a time, and on re-entering school, showed marked 
improvement in methods of instruction and management. 

Text-Books. — In the matter of text-books, we are in a transition state, 
with a fair prospect of securing a uniformity throughout the county. The 
directors never have fully enforced the law in this respect, and the difficul- 
ties arising from a diversity of books and frequent changes, at the solicita- 
tion of interested parties, were on the increase. The desire to secure a 
uniformity in the county was quite general In the absence of any pro- 
visions in the law to accomplish the object, it was thought proper for the 
County associatian to inaugurate a movement, which, if carried out, will 
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« 

secure a nDiformity of books adapted to the wants of onr schools. The 
books selected were already io use in several schools, and ace being adopt- 
ed by the several school boards for use in others 

Educational Work, — The amount of labor specifically required by law is 
BO great, in a county of the size of this, that very little time is found which 
ean be devoted to educational work of a general character, such as prepa- 
ration of lectures, articles for the press, &c. The first six or eight weeks of 
the school year are necessarily occupied, mainly, in examining and record- 
ing district reports and certificates, tabularizing statistics collected during 
the year, preparing annual report and correspondence. All this must be 
done during the summer term of school, because schools are open the last 
month of the school year, so that reports can not be made before. 

The necessary preparations for the county institutes, which are held in 
September, occupy such time as is not devoted to visiting schools the re- 
mainder of the summer term. The labor and anxiety attending the pre- 
paration and management of these iusiitutes, only those who have experi- 
ence can realize. The extent of the county, want of means of conveyance, 
and other causes, have been such, that it heretofore has been deemed neces- 
sary that several be held to accommodate all who should attend, usually 
from three to five, continuing five days each. Three only were held. At 
these the assistance of Professor C. W. Sanders, several prominent teach- 
ers of the county, and a number of clergymen, was had. Then followed the 
annual examinations of teachers in the several districts, which occupied 
nearly the whole time to the opening of the schools for the winter term. 
This is the principal or most important term of the year, and was, with the 
exception of the time spent at^the Superintendents' convention at Harris- 
burg, wholly occupied in visiting schools. The number of visits made to 
■chools during the year, is 317. Forty-one public and four private exami- 
nations were held, at which 593 teachers were examined; 392 official letters 
were written, and 2,657 miles were necessarily traveled in the discharge of 
official duties. Of the manner in which these duties have been perform- 
ed, and with what success, others will of course judge. 

Educational Agencies. — The County association, being composed of teach- 
ers, directors and friends of education, by holding its meetings at various 
points, has proved to be one of the most efficient agencies in the county. 
Its meetings are generally well attended by the people, and thus, teachers, 
directors and people, are brought face to face for the discussion of matters 
of educational interest. County institutes have aided very much, not only 
in the improvement of teachers, but also in awakening an interest in schools 
in the vicinity where held. The district institute has been sustained in 
Towanda borough, which has a school of four grades, taught by an efficient 
eorps of teachers, who manifest a laudable zeal in their work. The usual 
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nnmber of prirate, select schools and acadamies have been in operation. 
The editors of the papers, published in the coantj, manifest a willingness 
to publish articles of educational interest, but have not, with perhaps a 
single exception, identified themselves with anj educational movements. 
Opportunities for addressing the public ear through the press have been too 
little improved, though articles have occasionallj appeared The pulpit is 
comparatively silent on the subject of education, though several clergy- 
men have identified themselves with educational interests, and been very 
effective at teachers' gatherings. These two powerful agencies, the pulpit 
and the press, give tone to public opinion, and wield a mighty influence, 
which, it is earnestly desired, may be cast more fully into the scale of edu- 
eational progress. It is needed, and should make itself felt. The depen- 
dence of the success of schools on the degree of pablic interest, care and 
attention of directors, never was more apparent. Oood directors can do 
much toward securing good schools, but their efforts, as well as the efforts 
of all others, may be in a measure thwarted by the opposition and indiffer- 
ence of parents ; so, also, may the efforts of parents and teachers be practi- 
cally nullified by the neglect of directors. Mutual interest and good will 
■eem to be quite as necessary to the success of schools as rain, dew and 
■anshine are .to the proper growth of plants. 

Obstacles in the way of Improvement — The first named, and that which 
includes nearly all others, is want of cordial and hearty support of schools. 
There are too many persons who look upon schools with total indifference, 
or as institutions in which they have no other interest than to prevent the 
drain from their pockets for their support But why is this so? Evidently 
because of extreme selfishness, and consequent, narrow views of education; 
and an almost total inability to see their relation to the prosperity of the 
country, the maintenance of good government, or security of the rights of 
the people. 

Second. A natural aversion to taxation. Hence no matter what the ob- 
ject, efforts to reduce taxes are regarded as laudable. Dtiat is, many act 
from impulse, not fnlly*' considering the consequences of their opposition or 
indifference. 

Third, Whant of thought on the subject of education. It is a truth in 
mental philosophy, that that which occupies the mind most, assumes (other 
things being equal) greater relative importance. The minds of the people 
are mainly occupied with their own personal affairs. Little attention ii 
Sfiven to those of general interest; their relative importance is thus lost, 
and unwillin(?ness to render proper support is the result. Such neglect 
rendered it necessary to establish a school system, with officers for its ad- 
ministration. Now that we have such system and officers, people seem to 
think no attention necessary, and that they are justified in finding fault if 
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all does not move on as they desire, and if what they deem the proper 
remedy is not applied, opposition takes the place of support Such are the 
downward tendencies which increase the difficulties of school oflScera and 
teachers. Officers become unwilling to serve, and teaching becomes un- 
popular ; salaries must be increased, and this gives occasion for another 
wail of complaint — thus, bad leads to worse. 

There is another class of obstacles which tend to alienate the friends of 
the school system, and render their support less hearty. 

One is the sense of injustice of the system, which taxes for the support 
of a measure of general interest, one section, ten to thirteen mills on the 
dollar, and another from one to three only, while the latter receives the 
greater benefit. 

Another is the sense of injustice, in refusing to allow compensation to 
school directors for time necessarily spent in the performance of the duties 
of their office. 

A third may be c lassed as difficulties in complying with provisions in 
the school law. 

Take an example. The law sajs, the president of the board shall certify, 
under oath or affirmation, as to the whole number of months the schools 
have been kept open during the year, and it is held that all must be kept 
open the same length of time. It has always been the practice here to 
open the summer term of schools about the first of May. The school year, 
beginning the first of June, includes a winter term and part of two sum- 
mer terms. The difficulties in employing teachers, and occasional loss of 
time by sickness or other causes, render it absolutely impossible to keep 
the schools open precisely the same length of time in any school year. 
Then it is an actual impossibility to make the certificate correct, without 
counting the number of days each school was open, and reporting sepa- 
rately, for in case the shortest time is taken, the certificate is incorrect; so 
also, if the average — the greatest length, or the aggregate number of months 
all the schools were open. The teachers are required to report monthly. 
Thus the teacher who commenced Fchool the last week in May, need not 
report for that part of May till the last of June, making it late before the 
district report can be made out. Such are the difficulties that it is pre- 
sumed, that not one-half the certificates sent in are strictly correct, though 
certified to with all the solemnity of an oath. The necessity for such con- 
flict of law, with established custom, is not apparent. 

Short terms, low salaries, little or no discrimination in employing teach- 
ers, illiberal and unfaithful directors, want of thorough supervision of 
schools, illiberality and want of interest on the part of teachers, &c., are 
obstacles in the way of improvement. 
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MEASURES CALCULATED TO PBOMOTS IMPBOYEMSNT. 

Some chaDges in the school law are respectfallj recommended^ — 

First. That the amount of funds furnished by the State be so increased 
as to be sufficient to pay the cost of instruction for at least the minimum 
term required. Thus the weaker districts will be aided, and directors will 
be relieved of the odium of levying onerous taxes. 

Second. That the law be so amended as to increase the minimum school 
term to at least five months. 

Third. That it be so changed, that three directors only shall be required; 
these to be sworn, and paid for their services as other township or borough 
officers are. 

Fourth. That such changes be made as shall obviate the necessity of di- 
viding a school term in making out the annual district report and certificate, 
providing that the operations of a current year shall always be correctly 
reported. ^ 

Fifth. That the law which says provisional certificates "shall be for one 
year," and ''shall not be renewed without re-examination," be so changed 
as to be for one year, or less, and shall not be renewed without re-exami- 
nation, except when such certificate expires in a school term taught by 
the holder thereof; then only, at the. discretion of the superintendent, for 
the remainder of such term. The reasons for such changes are obvious. 
1st. All such certificates should expire so that but one series of annual ex- 
aminations will be necessary. 2d. If such changes are not made, public 
examinations must be held nearly every week in the year, or the super- 
intendent will be thronged with applicants for private examination, some 
of whom may have to travel twenty to forty miles to reach his office. 

Sixth. That the law requiring a county institute to be held, be so changed 
as to allow more than one to be held, and that the aid provided, may be 
applied to defray the expenses thereof where it is deemed advisable by the 
County Superintendent to hold more than one. 

Concluding Remarks. — It is not to be inferred from what has been said, 
that it is supposed that any legislation which can be had, could remove all 
the obstacles in the way of improvement. There is a tendency to depend 
too much on the authorities to remove apparant obstacles, when all that is 
required is, that the people move ; nor is it to be understood that the peo- 
ple are opposed to the common school system. It has many friends who 
cheerfully support it; it has friends who are too indifferent to their own 
true interest involved in its success. One thing seems certain, that so long 
as we depend almost wholly upon a class for teachers, who only make teach- 
ing a stepping-stone to something else, so long will our efforts to build up 
schools be comparatively fruitless. And so long as we give to males em- 
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ploymeilt for three or four months only, and females three to six months !n 
the year, so long we shall have to depend apon sach a class. The sooner 
we determine to increase our school term to eight or ten months, and chee?- 
folly hear the necessary expenses, the better it will be for ns. Another 
thiog is necessary, that we show ourselves willing to pay the faithful, ear- 
nest teacher sufficient to indicate that his services are appreciated, while 
those of the unfaithful are not wanted. 
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Educational Progress, — Bucks county is one of the oldest counties in th6 
State. Age generally brings sober, steady action ; hence we lack much of 
that fire, zeal and enthusiasm manifested in some of the zvewer counties. 
But while our progress is very gradual, we think it is nevertheless normal; 
and if our people are a little slow in accomplishing their purpose, we may, 
tortoise- like, reach the goal before some of our more nimble- footed neigh- 
bors. 

Four schools only were graded the past year ; two in Durham and two 
in Northampton. The directors of Northampton raised the school house at 
Richboro', making it two-stories, thus affording ample room for two graded 
schools. In Durham, the two graded schools were accommodated by putting 
a temporary partition through one of the old houses, until a suitable new two- 
story building could be erected. The new building is probably now com- 
pleted. A substantial one- story stone school house was built in Bensalem, 
at a cost of $2,500; this is a fine structure, and elegantly furnished. Two 
good stone school houses, one in Haycock and one in Springfield, wer« 
built during the year, both great improvements on the miserable structures 
which they re-placed. In Milford one of the old houses was enlarged, re- 
modeled and re-furnished, making it equal to a new house. These, to- 
gether with the two-story house built in Durham, and the story added to 
the school house in Richboro', in Northampton, are all the improvements 
made in school buildings. Two old houses, one in Falls and one in War- 
minster, were re- furnished. 

The directors of thirteen districts furnished their schools with Magnetic 
globes. The directors of Springfield furnished all their schools with Cor- 
nell's out-line maps. One school in Doylestown borough, and one in New- 
town township, were furnished with Warren's out-line charts. The quali- 
fications of a majority of the teachers are wofully deficient, both in scho- 
lastic and professional attainments. The general average of scholarship is 
better than it was five years ago, and is gradually improving, but profes- 
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sioDal skill and interest is scarcely keeping pace with the times. Too many 
of our teachers are remarkably afraid of over-exerting themselves, both in- 
aide and out-side of the school room. They prefer the last novel infinitely 
to the best author on teaching, or the New York Ledger, to mathematics ; 
hence they lack that soul-stirring energy that always characterizes the true 
teacher. We want more heart- work and soul* work in the profession. 

Among the teachers actually engaged in teaching at the time of visiting 
the schools, ninety-seven had attended Normal schools, tWo hundred and 
ten had read works on the theory of teaching, ninety-six attended district 
institutes, and seventy bad attended the oounty institute. In a majority 
of the districts, teachers' salaries were advanced from two to six dollars per 
month. The salaries are much too low to retain a supply of first class 
teachers. Bucks county is constantly educating teachers) for other coun- 
ties and States, while our own schools are suffering for the want of able 
and skilful teachefs, simply because the salaries are too meagre to support 
properly qualified teachers at home. Foreign and colored laborers receive 
a greater annual compensation for their services than many of our teachers 
receive. What inducement to expend money to prepare for teaching? 
When will our school directors learn to be more liberal ? How long will 
the people suffer such a state of things ? ' 

In a number of districts the directors are very remiss in th^ir duties'of 
visiting the schools. In several districts the directors make it a point to 
visit all the schools in a body, at least once during a term, in addition to 
the individual monthly visits. This is decidedly a good plan, for where 
one or more schools are assigned to each director to visit monthly, only, no 
just comparison of the schools in the district can be made. 

The general interest in our common school system is rapidly improving. 
In a number of the districts public sentiment would warrant a much more 
stringent administration of the system by the respective boards. 

Educational work done by Superintendent. — Forty-three public exami- 
nations were held, and two hundred and eighty-nine teachers were exam- 
ined. Two hundred and forty-six received provisional certificates ; five 
professional certificates, and thirty-seven were rejected. The examinations 
in Buckingham, Solebury, Plumstead, Northampton, Southampton, Falls, 
Tinicum, Nockamixon, flilltown, Rockbill, Middletown, Upper and Lower 
Makefied, and Richland, were largely attended by citizens, who manifested a 
deep interest in the exercises. There are but few districts in the county 
where the directors are not anxious to witness the examination of their 
teachers. 

Two hundred and thirty-seven schools were visited, and an average of 
two hours and seventeen minutes devoted to each. It was the constant 
aim of the superintendent to impress method and thoroughness upon the 
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minds of teachers and pupils, and to make the visits as interesting and pro- 
fitable as possible. Visiting schools, during the latter part of the winter 
and the early part of the spring, was attended with serious difficulties, on 
account of the wretched condition of the roads. For weeks at a time manj 
of the roads were entirely impassable. Considerable time having thus been 
lost, it was necessary to make some of the visits shorter than formerly. 
Nine schools, not being in session when the other schools in their vicinity 
were visited, were not reached. 

A session of four days, by the county institote, was held at Doylest jwd, 
in October, attended by about one hundred teachers from the county and a 
few from other counties. The meeting was interesting and profitable to 
the teachers in attendance. In addition to the regular exercises, which con- 
sisted of class-drills, reports, discussions and lectures, prizes were offered 
for the best readers and writers found among the pupils in our common 
schools. The first prize for penmanship, consisting of a gold pen and silver 
holder, was awarded to a pupil in the Doylestown Grammar school, aged 
twelve years. Similar prizes will be offered at the next institute, when it 
is expected that the competition will be much greater. 

Educational work done by other Agencies. — The school directors of Fallfl 
have, for several years past, shown commendable zeal in their duties. They 
take pains to keep their school houses in good repair, and labor to procure 
and retain only the best qualified teachers. Several members of the board 
were formerly teachers, and they know how to appreciate good schools. 
The board has appointed Hector C. Ivins, local superintendent for the 
year. He is an old teacher and well qualified for the position. The direc- 
tors of Rockhill and Nockamixon have taken a step in advance of some of 
their neighboring districts, by lengthening their school term from five to 
six months. Already Springfield has followed in the wake. There are now 
only five districts in the couuty, with a school term less than six months. 
Few of the teachers have, for the last few years, attended our local board- 
ing schools. A considerable number have attended the State Normal school 
at Millersville. 

During the latter part of the year, the Excelsior Normal school, at Car- 
versville, was purchased by Mr. Hunsicker, the former able and popular 
principal. The Attleborough academy was purchased by Mr. Seal, a for- 
mer pupil at Millersville, and late principal of the Excelsior school. These 
schools will doubtless assist largely in educating teachers for our common 
schools in future. 

Obstacles in the way of Improvement. — Heartless, unqualified, poorly paid 
teachers; inefficient, nai row-minded school directors, and a selfish, parsi- 
monious, ignorance loving community, are the chief obstacles in the way of 
improvement. It is not to be inferred that all these causes combined exist 
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in every district in the county. Unqaalified and soulless teachers are found 
in every district,, for only about one-third of our teachers are educationally 
and professionally well qualified to teach. In a few of the districts men 
are elected to the oflSce of school director, because they are known to be 
opposed to education and the school system ; in other districts, too many 
men are elected who lack the interest, the energy or the courage to admin- 
ister the system properly. In some sections of the county we find people 
who consider their children too good to attend public schools. They say: 
"public schools will do for poor children, but my children shall go to pri- 
vate schools;" thus withholding their inflaence and patronage from the 
public schools, and wasting them on some inferior sectarian private school. 
Another, and very large proportion of our population, wants good schools, 
good teachers and a long school term, but let a sufficient tax be levied to defray 
the necessary expenses, and tremendous dissatisfaction ensues. A third ele- 
ment, and that not an inconsiderable one, believes conscientiously and reli- 
giously in ignorance. To them, edupation is the root of all evil. In their 
estimation, education is ruining the church and the country; they look upon 
education as a passport to villany, and long for the good old times, when no 
public schools were in existence. 

The above statement is by no means flattering. To some it may and 
donbtlesss will appear harsh and unjust, but these are really the obstacles 
in the way of a more rapid improvement of our common schools, and it be- 
hooves the faithful officer to state the facts. It is not implied that all the 
teachers, school directors, and the entire community, are thus derelict in 
their duties. We have some earnest, well qualified teachers, many high- 
toned, faithful directors, and a very large proportion of our community are 
liberal, highly intelligent and anxious to promote general education ; but 
give us all able and well qualified teachers, all earnestjand open-hearted 
directors, and an entire generous community, anxious and ready to sustain 
directors and teachers, then will our common schools soon be what they 
are entitled to be, "The People's college." 

Measures calculated to promote Improvement. — A change in the com- 
mencement of the school year, to the first Monday after the 4th of July, 
would add greatly to the convenience of the school directors in this county. 
A reduction in the number of directors in each district, with a reasonable 
remuneration for their services. Some good measures providing for the 
better grading and local supervision of the schools, would do muqh towards 
promoting the general progress. 

Conclusion. — To the school directors, teachers and friends of education 
generally, I return my sincere thanks, for the promptness with which my 
efforts were seconded, and the uniform kindness and hospitality that I in- 
variably received at their hands. 
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BUTLER COUNTY— J. H. Ceattt. 

Making all dae allowance for evils having a tendency to injure and retard 
progress, facts justify the assurance that our schools have been administered 
so as to maintain their usual efficiency; and perhaps it were bat simple 
truth to say, that satisfactory advancement has been made in their char- 
acter and usefulness, through the activity of teachers, and their efiforts to 
arrive at higher attainments in their profession. The cause of popular edu- 
cation is '' growing with our growth, and strengthening with our strength,^ 
and our people cherish it as one of our most valuable institutions, and the 
time is near when they will practice the most rigid retrenchment ia every 
other respect, rather than impair the utility of our schools by the employ- 
ment of inexperience and inefficiency in the school room. 

Teachers. — Severjal districts have determined to employ none but the 
very best teachers, cost what they may. But in this locality, not the 
love of money, but the lack of moqey, is the root of the evil For oar8 
being an agricultural county, geographically remote and isolated from the 
marts of trade and business, with a mineral wealth undeveloped, owing to 
the jealousy of those more gifted by nature, we are dependent upoa the 
knights of the soil for financial ability, and as a consequence salaries are 
not paid, such as to make the situation of teacher one to be worthy of zeal- 
ous and ardent competition ; but the teacher's profession is chosen as a 
temporary resort — a stepping-stone, and persons destitute of the reqaisita 
abilities and essential qualifications too often engage in teaching, whereas, 
being supremely beneficial and honorable, professional spirit and excellence 
must be the result of special preparation for teaching, as a life-porsuit, and 
thus defective qualifications, lack of enthusiasm, and a want of proper con- 
ception of duty, will characterize the few, and not the many. And those 
who assert that the schools of to-day are not so well conditioned . as they 
were prior to our '' unhappy disturbance/' must herein see the reason. 
Then teaching was comparatively profitable, and skill and experience were 
satisfied to remain in the profession, and the schools were correspondingly 
benefitted. To day salaries are but a lithe higher, while the necessaries of 
life (not to speak of its luxuries) are doubled and tripled. Teachers are 
only men and women, and being of like passions and aspirations with other 
classes, they naturally seek some other profession or occupation, reqairiog 
perhaps less manhood and womanhood for the performance of its duties, 
but one in which the compensation is remunerative. 

** If our people must bo educated, 

Then our teachers should be compensated." 

But since the school is just what the teacher makes it — "the claj in the 
hands of the potter, for honor or dishonor" — we may best ascertain their 
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character and condition by an examination of the educating capacity of those 
who are engaged in the ''delightful task of rearing the tender thought, and 
pouring the fresh instruction o'er the mind." 

Of our teachers, about twenty per cent, are heaven-born, having the na- 
tural qualities as well as the acquired qualifications. Possessing well cul- 
tivated intellects, their stock of knowledge equal to all requirements ; capa- 
bility of convincing the pupil of their pre-eminence ; readiness and aptoess 
in communicating iostruction ; sympathy and love for those under their 
care ; firmness and energy to undertake and carry out their purposes ; per- 
sistence in performing their promises ; devotion to their duties ; proof against 
discouragements ; influenced by high aud holy motives ; preparing their 
pupils to "act well their part" as members of society and of the State; 
instilling into their minds virtuous principles and well-grounding them in 
correct habits, and training them to a capacity for correct and connected 
thought ; perfecting them in clear and intelligent expression ; not teaching 
''of things obscure and remote from use," but imparting to them such rudi- 
ments of learning as will assist them in performing the general duties of 
life, "which is the prime wisdom." 

Thirty per cent are mediocres in their profession, teaching and govern- 
ing to the satisfaction of their employers ; but deficient in literary attain- 
ments, and lacking in the knowledge of what is required, and how to per- 
form it. Capable of conveying book-kuowledge to the mind of the pupil, 
but incapable of presenting it in practical, interesting and vitalizing forms 
to the untutored intellect. Their youth, immature judgment and inexpe- 
rience are barriers to the discovery of the peculiar avenue leading to each 
individual mind, and consequently they fail of establishing that mutual con- 
ception and reciprocal feeling so necessary, in order that the teacher may 
adapt the manner and methods of instruction to the chiid^s nature, which is 
the essence of successful teaching. They depend too much upon the book; 
teach by rcte, and are unable by powers of reason and analysis to awaken 
and develop latent qualities of mind. They are artists with dull chisels and 
unskilled hands, smoothing the marble's exterior roughness, but leaving the 
"angel still in the blocL" A study of the laws and philosophy of mind 
would greatly benefit this percentage. "A word to the wise is sufficient." ' 

About one- half are not teachers, but merely lesson-hearers, and to Btyle 
them educators, would be a misapplication of language. This perceutage 
would honor themselves and benefit community by abandoning the profes- 
£non aud follow the plow, or engineer the kitchen fire. They are an injury 
to the system, tending to bring it into disrepute, and creating that disdatis- 
faction which soon gives birth to the cry — ^*aboli8h the systeui " Such 
teachers are the under bidders in the profession and work cheap ; but their 
teaching for board would be dear, for the dearest thing on this earth is a 
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cheap education. Poor teaching often crushes and ruins the intellect, and 
blights prospects for life ; and the teacher who dwarfs the mind of the 
child — the image of God, and wastes its time, is but too dear at the ebeapept 
price. They reduce salaries to a pittance, and thus drive skill and expe- 
rience from the profession. 

" Presumption by ignorance is increased. 
Hiose most assume, who know the lea.st. 

But let extreme youth, immature mind and judgment beware, for earth 
has no task more arduous, or more responsible, than that of developing and 
strengthening the mental faculties, subjugating the passions, and cultivat- 
ing the affections. And since the blind should not be leaders of the blind, 
therefore, children should not be the educators of our youth. But how do 
they teach ? By teaching the alphabet at one lesson, at the point of the 
pen-knife, from A to Z consecutively. What a task of memory I By teach- 
ing orthography as a word- making exercise, without regard to its applica- 
tion in reading or writing. The long "dull column of spelling," an "un- 
known tongue " to the pupil, no knowledge of the uses of words is obtained, 
and intelligent expression not acquired. 

Reading, a mechanical exercise of calling words at sight, without any 
reference to the ideas to be conveyed, and the " tangled skein of thought 
to be unraveled ;" and not understanding the expression of words, the pa- 
pils are unable to apply the ** soul of elocution," and hence monotony. 

Acts of the mind, flights of fancy, and emotions of the heart, are all ex- 
pressed with the same degree of voice, because the subject matter is not 
comprehended. Such reading will neither enlighten the intellect, nor im- 
prove the heart. 

Penmanship. The pupil, when moved by the spirit, takes out his writing- 
book, scrawls a page or two, according to " the freedom of his own will," 
and still his writing equals the copy. 

Arithmetic is taught by performing the examples contained in the text- 
book, the pupil depending upon the arbitrary directions for such performance, 
while the nature and principles of numbers, the why and the wherefore of 
each step, is judiciously (for the teacher) kept in the back-ground, in ac- 
cordance with the rule that "little boats should keep near shore," so that 
no engulfing of the class may happen, in the teacher taking them from be- 
tween the lids of the book. 

Geography, with its vastness and variety, is made a dull routine of ques- 
tion and answer, with close and practical investigations of the subject, few 
and far between. 

Grammar is the ox which Milo carried. And rules, definitions and prin- 
ciples are recited with astonishing ease and rapidity, repeating theories 
without understanding the language used in their expression. Question 
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them. The wondering silence declares that the tuie and appliocUion of gram- 
mar, to forms of expression, were not dreamed of in their philosophy. The 
end of learning is u^e. In regard to the natnre of edacation, they pemi- 
eioQsIj confonnd it with instruction; whereas they are not synonymooE, 
Imt distinguishable and widely separable. 

To educate, is to draw oalj and develop the mental powers, to digest and 
assimilate the achievement of memory, thus disciplining the whole intellec- 
tual man. 

To educate, is to build up a capacity for deep thought power, or cor- 
rectly deducing inferences by regular method from any given premises. 
But this mental power cannot be acquired by crowding the chambers of 
the brain, with a confused, multitudinous tnass of facts, without comprehen- 
sion or adaptation, and beyond the powers of mind and memory to digest 
and retain. Elnowledge is power, only as intelligent application directs it. 
Kjiowledge is not power, without an understanding of principles, and the 
ability to apply them in varied circumstances. 

Female Teachers. — Although the poet has sung«- 

** ^Tis pleasing to be schooled by female lips and eyw, 

They smile bo when one's right, 

And when one's wrong they smile still more." 

Yet herein is their mistake, '* smiling when one's wrong." Smiling ap- 
proval, or winking at insubordination on the part of the pupil, is but an en- 
couragement of the offence, and an inducement to "hideous repetition," in 
effect having a tendency to weaken the will and authority of the teacher, 
while it confirms the offender in resistance to authority, and according U 
the law of " giving an inch, an ell is taken," the pupils soon become the 
'* powers that be," and the teacher is obliged to bend the suppliant knee.. 
or yield to the superior power created by indulgence and weakness. 

What a blighting effect misgovemment at school often produces, even tc 
years of manhood and age. So that I am not prepared to consider female 
teachers equal in every respect to males. The gift. Napoleon, the g^d-lik€ 
power of commanding, does not seem to be theirs by nature, but when by 
ecperience, they attain to a ripe and discriminating judgment, their disci- 
pline is to be commended. They are especially qualified to govern schools, 
Ifaat can be ruled by love, rather than fear, but we have in this county a 
•cfaool called " Fort Sumpter," in which (as experiment has proven) the 
principle of love will not avail, and females are entirely out of place. Th« 
timid dove presumes not to attain the eagle's flight, and when in the course 
•f school affairs it becomes necessary, as it often does, (moral auasioniste 
to the contrary notwithstanding,) to make the " law a terror to evil-doers,'* 
by adopting Solomon's resort as a method of punishment, then the female 
lature says, ^' spare the rod," Ac. 
4 SohoolBsr. 
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School Oovernment.— Of the entire failures during the year, amoanting 
to seven, all had their origin in a failure of government. And though sue- 
cessful government is, in some cases, a gift of nature, yet it is possessed, to 
some extent, by all and will admit of improvement by cultivation. That 
order and discipline which the school requires, may generally be secured 
be creating a thirst and a love for knowledge^ by arousing a spirit of emu- 
lation, by making the school attractive and interesting, and by keeping the 
fires of the moral nature brightly burning, and appealing to the sense of 
honor in pupils. But punishment, proportioned to the aggravation of the 
offence, should inevitably follow the most culpable acts and violations of 
law, when these are ineffectual to secure implicit obedience. It is due to 
society and the State, that perfect obedience be inculcated into the mindi 
of our youth, in order that they may have a security for good citizenship in 
maturer years. For the future character of our nation is founded upon the 
disciplinary education of our schools, and to whatever degree of excellence 
we may attain, its source must be found in the impressment upon the mind 
of sound principles, and the enforcement of habits of obedience in tender 
years. But, in neglecting to direct and bias the inclinations of the child, to 
command the will, correct the disposition and subdue the passions, habita 
are acquired which will not operate to the good of society or the happiness 
of the individuaL It is to be hoped that American society and citizenship 
may not deteriorate in condition, through the laxity of discipline, conse- 
quent upon the substitution of moral suasion and fantastic modes of punish- 
ment, for the old fashioned rod of correction ; but may our children leave 
their schools imbued with a deep sense of the necessity of law, order and 
authority, trained to submission and habits of self-control, governing their 
own inclinations, and fit to govern the world. Why not include " ortho- 
graphy" in grammar, and insert ''school government" as a separate subject 
of examination. 

I intend that no certificates shall hereafter issue to any one failing te 
govern successfully. 

Directors.— The duties pertaining to this " post of honor," and itnpoeed 
by the law, have been discharged with prudence and fidelity. Earnest 
efforts being made to secure the best teachers, and such salaries being paid 
as the circumstances of the people would permit. Houses repaired and 
made comfortable, and unsuitable buildings re-placed, by erecting tastefnl, 
commodious, comfortable and convenient edifices in their stead. These 
things they ought to do, and others they should not leave undone, such as a 
regular, earnest and systematic visitation of their schools. 

They should also adopt some system of penmanship, uniform throughoot 
the county, and compel its use, to the entire exclusion of copies given by 
ifae teacher^ for imitation. Unquestionably, accuracy, regularity and oni 
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formitj are rather to be preferred as models, than their opposites. Pen- 

t 

manship is not taught as a science. 

The J should require all pupils, adrauced beyond " Second Reader," to 
use a dictionary in connection with every lesson studied, in order that the 
proper signification and correct application of words may be acquired. 
•' Words are the life of knowledge." 

They should promptly dismiss from their employ, any teacher giving evi- 
dence of an incapacity for instruction and government The discovery is 
often made, in the first or second month of the term, that this, or that teacher, 
is doing no good, (and, of course, doing harm,) and yet, in many cases, he 
is retained to the close, through a sensitiveness which fears to wound the 
feelings of such wrong-doer, or displease his mother. Do we not speedily 
dismiss the physician, when satisfied that he misunderstands the disease, 
and administers remedies hurtful and dangerous t So with the lawyer. 
Then why retain the teacher, to cripple and crush the energies of mind, t# 
weaken the powers of memory, to dim and darken the understanding, to 
impair the manners and habits, and thus bias the plastic mind for an evil 
career of manhood ? 

And pay for it Oh ! dread judgment day for such a teacher I 

A text-book needed, — M. Quizot, some years since, reported that crime 
was of greater frequency, in those departments of France, in which schools 
were most numerous, and the facilities for obtaining an education most 
abundant 

The mere occasional use of the '^ Book Divine," is insufficient to perma- 
nently impress those principles of order and virtue upon the minds of youth, 
80 necessary to the just regulation of their manners and actions as mem* 
bers of society. 

Monarchies may exist and thrive without either the moral or intellectual 
education of the masses. Not so with a Republic. Public virtue falls with 
private morality. And as the youth of our land are those to whom must 
be confined the i::terest8 of our country, we are indebted ^ them as indi- 
viduals of the State and nation, for the best possible system of education. 
It is of primary importance and indispensable to the existence, prosperity 
and perpetuity of our country, that all its future citizens, voters, law-givers 
a&d rulers, receive such an education as will prepare them for every situation 
in the State <yf public worth and integrity. Substantial improvement can 
only result from an exact cultivation of the sense of right, and a develop- 
ment of the moral susceptibilities and early habits. Our education must 
develop the heart and conscience, as well as the reason and the faculties 
of the head Moral principle must grow daily with intellectual expansion. 
Habits of virtue must be formed and enforced with every step in knowledge. 
Obligations to God and country must go hand in hand with every increase 
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of capacity for thoaght and action. Snch an education is tbe safe-gaard of 
onr institutions, and our pledge of perpetual vigor and freedom. Such an 
education is demanded by the people, for the keeping of their liberties and 
their power, to bless the dark places of the earth, and thus the common schools 
are made the life or death of our nation, since their influence must permeate 
our entire organism, socially and politically. 

Therefore another text-book should be added to the common school courst 
of studies. It must not interfere with caste or creed. It must avoid th« 
'' Scylla and Charybdis" of sectarianism and partisanship. It must teach 
the principles of eternal right and the religion of the universe. It must cul- 
tivate, to a " giant's strength," the moral intuitions. 1% must teach that 
honesty is the only true rule of life in every condition. The laws of truth 
and justice should be made as clear, and as much worthy of the pupil's at- 
tainment, as the principles of arithmetic or grammar. Such a book is needed. 
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Educational Progress, — Two new school houses were built during th« 
year in Allegheny district. These buildings are very good ones, but, un- 
fortunately, they are both so located as to be without proper play grounds. 
A new house was 4bo built in Chest, and one in Croyle district. Jobna- 
town and Millvillo boroughs each have in course of erection a very superior 
brick school house. 

There was no material improvement in the furniture or apparatus of tbt 
schools during the year. 

There was a slight increase in the compensation of female teachers, but 
that of males remained about stationary. 

Ctnefiderable improvement was manifest in qualifications and methods ol 
teaching, among the teachers of certain localities. The average grade of 
certificates, throughout the county, was about the same as for the former 
year ; but this is accounted for by the fact, that cirolimstances made it ne- 
cessary to admit into the profession, a large number of beginners, and thetf 
doficienctes counter-balanced the progress made by others ; and, hence, th« 
average grade of certificates did not improve. Two temporary Nermal 
schools were in operation, during a term of three months, last summer, at 
which about one-third of the teachers of the county were in attendance.-— 
The improvem'ent made by these teachers, both in the branches, and in th* 
ntethods of imparting a knowledge of them> was very considerable. 

Educational u)ork done by the Superintendent. — ^Twenty-six public, and 
nineteen private, examinations were held. This unusually large number of 
private tzaminationa is to be accounted for by the searcitr of toachera.—- 
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Although three special pablic examinations were held, for the purpose of 
filling vacancies in varioas parts of the county, yet it afterwards became 
necessary, in order to put all the schools in operation, to examine applicants, 
one at a time, as they could be found. One hundred and fifty-three visits 
were made, mostly during the winter months, as very few of our schools 
are open except during that season. Yisiting was very seriously impeded 
by the severity of the weather, the depth of the snow, and consequent im- 
passable condition of the roads. The same causes exerted a very injurious 
influence upon the attendance at the schools. 

During the month pf May, sometime after the close of the schools, a con- 
siderable portion of the county was traversed, and meetings of teachers 
were held in various localities, for the purpose of making arrangements for 
the holding of Normal schools during the present summer ; and, also, for 
the purpose of impressing upon the minds of teachers, the necessity of pro- 
gress. These efforts were attended by a considerable degree of success, 
but as the schools for which these preparations were made, did not open 
antil the beginning of the new school year, further reference to them in this 
report would be improper. 

Educational work done by other Agencies — In some districts, the direc- 
tors promoted the progress of, and increased the interest in, the schools, by 
regular and timely visits. In a few cases, parents contributed to the good 
cause in a similar manner. Candor, however, compels the admission, thai 
the interest taken In the welfare of the schools, by parents and directors, was 
inferior to what it should have been. 

The two Normal schools before referred to, one of which was located at 
Johnstown, and the other at Cresson, contributed much to improve ihe 
qualifications of those teachers who attended. 

Through the liberality and benevolence of the Cambria iron company, 
several night schools were again established at Johnbtown, for the instruc- 
tion of boys, who, on account of being employed during the day, could not 
attend the public day schools. 

Obtitacles in ihe way of Lnprovemenl, — The first and greatest obstacle in 
the way of the success of the school system, is the want of sufficient funds 
to carry it on properly. As announced in a former report, '* the greatest 
amount of funds, which can be raised, at the highest rate allowed by law, 
is, in many districts, barely sufficient to keep the schools in operation four 
mouths in the year, and to do even this, directors are compelled to pay low 
salaries, and, as a natural consequence, secure poor teachers." 

Want of interest on the part of parents, and want of a uniform series of 
text-books, in many districts, are serious evils. Cases have come under my 
notice, where as many as eleven different readers were in use in one school 
Allegheny, Carroll and Clearfield districts, have greater variety of text- books 
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than any others. In another class of districts, there is aniformitj of readers 
and spellers, but more or less yarietj in arithmetics, geographies, &c — 
Crojle, Manster, Richland, Sammerhill, Susquehanna and Washington dis* 
tricts, belong to this latter class. 

Measures for Improvement, — The first of the obstacles, above referred to, 
can only be removed by an amendment to the school law. The tax for 
school purposes should be made equal throughout the State Justice and 
sound policy both demand this. In my last report, I presented statistics 
illustrative of the inequalities of the present method of taxation, and gave 
reasons for the proposed equalization. It is, therefore, unnecessary to go 
further into the details of this subject at present. 

The difficulty in regard to text- books, could be easily removed, if direc- 
tors could be induced to comply with, and enforce, the law on that subject. 
It is earnestly hoped that this will be done at the beginning of the next 
school term. 

The difficulty of securing teachers, heretofore annually experienced, might, 
it is thought, be avoided, by having the schools, in different sections of the 
county, open at different seasons of the year. Heretofore the schools, with 
a very few exceptions, have been kept open in the winter, commencing about 
the first of November, and closing about the first of March. By this plan, 
as many teachers are needed as there are schools in the county. If, how- 
ever, the schools of half the districts of the county were to be opened about 
the first of October, and closed about the first of February, the sanxe teach- 
ers who taught these schools could then be secured to teach the others, 
which could be closed after a four months' term, about the first of June. — 
By some such plan, about half the number of teachers, now required, would 
suffice to teach the schools, and directors could then select from the whob 
number, now required, only the best. This plan would also be encouraging 
to the good teachers, for it would make their terms twice as long as they 
now are. By the present plan, the smaller pupils are kept away from school 
much of the time, by the severity of the weather. Larger pupils could be 
spared nearly, if not quite, as well, from the first of October, to the first of 
February, or from the first of February to the first of June, as from the first 
of November to the first of March, with the additional advantage, that th« 
smaller ones could attend more regularly, than by the present plan, for there 
would be two months of comparatively pleasant weather in either term. — 
The attention of directors is respectfully called to the above suggestions. 

It is also thought that to grade the wages of teachers according to their 
qualifications, would promote the interests of the schools. It is unreasona- 
ble to pay a competent and experienced teacher no more than is paid to one 
who i^ incompetent or of limited experience. Directors should consider it 
their duty to encourage good and faithful teachers, and they should endeavor 
to get rid of incompetent ones as' speedily as possible. 
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CAMERON COUNTY.— J. B. Johnson. 

School Houses. — Whole nuinber, twentj-one. One new firame boase was 
erected daring the year, located in Shippen district. One is needed in Gib- 
son, in the village of Driftwood, ai^ one in Portage. Foar honses, used 
for school purposes, are unfit for use. Many are two small for health and 
convenience, and others are not located properly. A number have not the 
necesdary out-houses ; few have any enclosures. While there are a great 
many other defects, which might be mentioned here, it is also consoling and 
pleasing to speak of the neat and comfortable houses ; located in delightful 
places ; surrounded by majestic shade trees of '' nature's own planting." It, 
however, is also to be deplored, that in a county like this, blessed as we 
are with such an abundant variety of beautiful groves, we should find so 
many play grounds without a single branch of protection from the scorching 
rays of the sun. 

Furniture, — Could the many inconvenient and injurious results, which 
•ften originate from the use of improper furniture, be fully impressed upon 
the minds of patrons and directors, a change for the better would undoubt- 
edly be brought about at once. No part of the school room needs greater 
attention than does that of desk and seat. Parents, think for a moment of 
your children sitting on a board, six hours each day, for weeks, constructed 
upon the middle of the floor, on several blocks, instead of the usual ^' limbs," 
and without back, and will you say that this is not worth noticing ? The 
frames of those little ones are yet slender ; their forms are but just assum- 
ing a pattern for the future, and think you, that " the tree will not grow as 
the twig is bent ? Pause once more and think, er'e you neglect the im- 
portance of considering your children's comfort and health, while at school. 
In some houses, teachers experience much embarrassment in striving to 
keep proper order, owing to the improper arrangement of desks. These 
are constructed in such a manner, that all those occupying one desk, have 
only one way to get out of their seats, and when those next to the sides of 
the house wish to leave their seats, those in front must pass t>ut into the 
aisle, which creates much unavoidable confusion. Besides this objection, 
there is still another ; the teacher cannot conveniently get around among 
the pupils, while in their seats, to assist them in their studies. Seven rooms 
have no black-board, while others have something resembling it in shape, 
but not in color. 

Apparatus. — None have any apparatus, except in a few instances, where 
*' live teachers " were employed, furnishing their own. The impulse given 
to the " young idea," by the aid of the necessary appurtenances, should not 
be under-valued. Should any doubt the utility of apparatus in schools, let 
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them visit two schools, (other considerations being equal,) one possessing 
them, and the other without them, and, unless the mind has become too 
much prejudiced, there must be a decision in its favor. It is just as neces- 
sary for schools, as tools are to the mechanic, or instruments to the surgeon. 

iScAoo/«.-— Whole number in county, twenty-six; well classified, ten; num- 
ber in which uniform books have been adopted, fifteen. Some have mort 
classes than pupils. History, philosophy and physiology were taught in a 
few schools, but not all in one and the same school. Most of the schools 
have singing, and reading of the Scriptures. The rooms, generally, were 
neat and clean, especially those in charge of female teachers. Most of the 
schools did well in many respects. Order was good in only few, yet, all 
things considered, it was, perhaps, the best that could have been expected. 
A few schools might be mentioned, as having been conducted with an un- 
usual degree of ability and success, were it deemed wise and consistent. — 
Frequent changes of teachers, and short terms, can accomplish but very 
little good. In several instances, four different teachers were employed 
during the year for one school. It is a known fact, that different persons 
have different ideas and theories. It is also true that what one has done, 
another will undo. Just so with teachers, change them and you will inva- 
riably change the organization of the schools. If teachers were all trained 
in the art of teaching, under one system or theory, changes would not be 
so disastrous to the progress of our schools, but even under the moat favora- 
ble circumstances, frequent changes are not advisable. 

Examinations, — This is a duty which involves great responsibility, and 
to pass proper sentence upon those examined, is a matter of no small mo- 
ment. I have endeavored to exercise my judgment on these occasions im- 
partially, and to the best of my ability. Twenty- eight examinations were 
held during the year ; private, eighteen ; public, ten ; endorsed, two pro- 
fessional, and one provisional certificates from other counties ; renewed, 
two All the figures on the certificates were used, in only two instances, 
however, and these were at the request of directors. Average grade of 
certificates issued was two and a-half. The examinations were mostly con- 
ducted orally. When I entered upon the duties of my office, I found a num- 
ber of the teachers then teaching, had not been examined, and some had been 
teaching over one month, and generally giving good satisfaction. Under 
these circumstances, I concluded to favor those teachers by examining them 
at such times and places as was most convenient for them. In March last 
I published my notice for a series of public examinations, in our county 
papers, for three 'successive weeks before holding them, and the result was, 
that at two appointments there were fpund neither director nor applicant, 
and at the others, I examined fourteen applicants, and had seven directors 
and several patrons present Most of those examined did themselves 
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tredit, coDsideriog the circamstances under which many of them entered th« 
pjrofession. Granted, forty-four provisional certificates. 

Teachers. — Whole nnmber employed, fifty-one — eight males, and forty- 
three females. There was one total failure, four failed to give satisfaction, 
and the rest gave good satisfaction. Those failing to give satisfaction were 
wdl qualified, with one exception, but lacked energy and ability to govern. 
So long as teachers are compelled to teach for a trifling recompense, or 
leave the profession, so long will the standard of the same rather retrograde 
than advance. It affords me much pleasure to know that the board of Em- 
porium borough came to their senses, and resolved to pay fifty dollars per 
month, in consequence of which, they readily obtained the services of an 
efficient and able teacher. There have been slight advances made in other 
portions of the county; in some instances private funds were liberally given 
for the purpose of securing the services of good teachers, bui the paltry 
•um which most receive, affords them not even a comfortable living, and 
•ccludes good teachers from the profession. Teachers should be paid ac- 
cording to their qualifications and skill in teaching. 

ViAsiialions. — Sixty-five visits. All the schools were' visited during th# 
year. Six- were visited twice, ten three, one four, one five, and one seven 
times. I also visited five houses, the schools being closed at the time, 
mostly only temporary. The time spent in schools varied from three-fourths 
•f an hour to a half day— average length one and a half hours. I generally 
requested teachers to pursue their usual course of recitations, &c I found 
bat one teacher's report book in all the schools ; many of them taught a 
whole term without seeing one, and some not even kept a memorandum. 
Owing to the absence of this important item, I was compelled to spend more 
time in gathering the necessary statistics than would otherwise h%ve been 
needed. At another time, I saw several of these books in the hands of di- 
re<5tors, in which I found that teachers had given the per cent, of attendance 
till date, during the term, (and perhaps in the second or third month,) the 
respectable figures of several hundred per cent, more than it should have 
been. This is only one of the many instances, I dare say, that occurred of 
the kind during the year, judging from the miserable and blotted records, 
most of the teachers keep in school, consisting, for the most part, simply of 
a half sheet of note paper. The excuse of many teachers, that they do not 
keep the book in the school house, is, because of the unprotected condition 
of the house. This is true, bat they should not be too indolent to make an 
exact copy of the original, and keep that with them, or wh^ not have the 
report book at once, and carry that with them; but the plain fact in the case 
ia, that they never ask for it until their 'schools are closed, not having the 
remotest idea how it looks, or what they are. required to insert in it ; but 
the proper spaces are generally filled up with something, passes into the 
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secretary's hands, is approved, and the teacher receives his pay. I bopt 
that hereafter the law, on this point, will be better attended to by directors, 
and the teachers be held responsible for the proper performance of this pari 
of their daty. The duty of visiting schools ha3 been one of pleasare to mt, 
notwithstanding the many inconveniences met with in my travel, such m 
bad roads, high water, snow drifts. &c. . I generally closed my visit witk 
an address of from ten to twenty minutes in length, after making sagget* 
tions, if necessary, to the teacher. 

Conclusion. — Feeling that I have been treated with great kindness and 
generosity by teachers, patrons and directors, while among them daring tht 
year, and deeming this a fit time and opportunity, do retam my sincere thanks 
for the many favors received at their hands ; and especially wonld I remem- 
ber the smiling conntenances of the many little boys and girls, while visit- 
ing and talking with and to them. Thanks are also dae to the Department 
of Common Schools, for their hearty co-operation and kindness manifested 
toward me at all times. The system meets with general favor, and many 
•f the imperfections of the work, which have been enumerated, would bt 
remedied in our thriving county, were it not for the heavy taxes which an 
already upon us. Directors almost wholly neglect to visit the achoola. A 
certain teacher taught about eight months in a certain district, and not a 
single director had visited her school. If directors and patrons woald pet- 
form this duty, as it should be, our teachers and schools would be materiaOj 
benefitted. Without a co-operation of teachers, directors, patrons, Ac, thi 
cause cannot go on successfully ; " United we stand, divided we fall" 
Having been accused of neglecting my duty, by a few, during the spring 
»nd summer term, it becomes my painful duty to record the saddest inci- 
dent of my life, in vindication of my course. Early in July last, while I 
was engaged in the visitation of schools, I received a telegram, annooncinf 
that my last, and fondent of earthly parents, was near her end, and withool 
a moment's hesitation, hastened thither — reaching home in time to be wfA 
her a few days more on earth, and administer to her wants, as I had done 
so often, daring her long term of painful sickness. This is my excuse. 



CARBON COUNTY— R. N. Hofpbrd. 

BducaHonal Progress, — Five new school houses were built during tht 
last year ; one at Nesquehoning, large enough to a'scommodate two handled 
scholars comfortably. It is a plank building, weatherboarded with whilt 
pine siding. It is one story high, with a large, well lighted and dry basemenli 
used for the primary school. The whole is well finished, and furnished wttk 
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approved famitore, and flues for ventilating and heating. The play-gronnd 
contains abont one-third of an acre, enclosed by a neat substantial board 
fence. The whole cost $3,886 40. One small brick honse was built in Bast 
Manch Chunk district, in place of one that had been blown down the pre- 
vious spring. It is a well built house, sufficiently large to accommodate all 
the scholars in the sub-district, and furnished with approved furniture. 
The remaining three are good frame houses : one at Summit Hill ; one at 
Packerton and one in Franklin township. They cost about one thousand 
dollars each. The large school house in Mauch Chunk was entirely re- 
modelled, and all the most approved modern improvements for heating, 
ventilating, &c., introduced, at a cost of $8,052 00. It now|rank8 as a first 
elass school building. Many other houses were repaired and gre&tl^ im- 
proved during the past year. Magnetic globes were introduced into about 
two-thirds of the schools in the county, and a few were furnished with out- 
line maps and charts. Teachers' salaries were increased in nearly every 
district Id the county. School tefms were lengthened in several of the rural 
districts, and in others the question of longer terms is being earnestly agi- 
tated. But a very limited number of our teachers haver had the advantages 
of normal training. Still we have encouraging prospects before us, and 
will do the best we can under the circumstances. The Mauch Chunk high 
school is doing good work, and its influence is beginning to be felt. Sodm 
of its pupils are already in the ranks of the teachers, with fair prospects of 
success before them. 

Work done by the County Superintendent, — Seventeen public and thirteen 
private examinations were held during the year. The oral and written 
methods combined were adopted. In connection with the respective branches 
required to be taught, questions on general information were asked. This 
was thought necessary, since none can become successful teachers who do not 
possess a sufficient amount of general information to illustrate and make 
interesting what is taught. All the schools in the county were visited 
twice, and many of three, and some four times. During these visits I took 
occasion to speak frequently to the children, to cheer and encourage them 
in their tasks, and gave such instruction and advice to teachers as I deemed 
necessary, and in a few instances took entire charge of the schools, for tbo 
time being; but this was done only where a great lack of interest on the part 
of pupils, and of government on that of teachers, was found to exist. This 
plan worked well, and in some cases, on a second visit, there was a decided 
improvement in these respects. The annual county institute was held at 
Mauch Chunk, and was attended by only about one-third of the teachers in 
the county. District institutes were held regularly in four districts, vii : 
Mauch Chunk borough, Mauch Chunk township, Weatherly and Mahon- 
ing townships. I attended these as frequently as other duties would per- 
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mit, and gave instruction on the subject of teaching, and assisted in con- 
ducting the exercises. Much good has been accomplished through tbt 
agency of these district institutes. 

Educational work done by other Agencies. — The directors of Manch Chunk 
borough, Mauch Chunk township, and Vi^eatherlj borough, have done much 
to advance the educational interests of their respective districts, hj increa«- 
kig salaries of teachers, improving school houses, adopting uniform text- 
books, visiting schools, and co-operating with teachers;^and superintendent 
in their efforts to secure regular attendance. Banks, East Mauch Chunk, 
and Mahoning, are moving in the same direction. Two independent dis- 
tricts were formed from portions of Franklin township. The new boards of 
directors are men of the right kind, and if I mistake not, will push matters 
forward with energy and success. Good large buildings, with all the mod- 
ern improvements, are already determined upon. If we wish to improvt 
the condition of our schools, it is very necessary to have good school houses 
and long terms of school. These, with liberal salaries, will command th« 
services of good live teachers, who, with the aid and encouragement of in- 
telligett directors, will soon work a revolution in schools. In this connee- 
lion, the Carbon acadenjy deserves notice, which, under the energetic man- 
agement of Prof. A. S. Christine, is accomplishing much good. With the 
higher branches of mathematics and the sciences, regular Normal instruction 
is given to those who wish to prepare for teaching. Many young ladies and 
gentlemen are taking advantage of it, and are preparing for more efficient 
usefulness. From the pulpit, we have received but very little encourage- 
luent or aid, the clergymen of the county, with two exceptions, have to my 
knowledge, never visited any of the public schools, or used their influence 
in any other way, in advancing the cause of general education. 

Obstacles in the way of Tmprovevient, — At the bottom of these lie tb« 
wont of interest on the part of parents and citizens, in general, in the 8ele«* 
u'on of suitable persons for school directors, incompetent teachers, and ir- 
regular attendance. The remedy for the two latter may be found chiefly 
in the former poor school houses, badly furnished, dilapidated out-buildings, 
in many cases with insufficient playsfrounds, and these often without any 
improvements, are all obstacles in. the way of progress. But the light is 
breaking forth around them, and they are beginning to look for better 
houses, with more suitable furniture, and supplied with at least some of tb« 
mo6t important appendages of a school room, such as black-boards, globes, 
<mt-line maps and alphabetical charts. Indifference of directors and parente,' 
in regard to visitation of schools, is another drawback to progress In tha 
m^'ority of cases where complaints have been made to the superintendent 
about schools, the parties making the complaints, according to their own 
acknowledgment, had never been in the schools so complained of, and oon- 
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seqnontlj could know but very little about the workings of them. This has 
^ been in some instances the case with directors. More frequent visits, on the 
part of directors and parents, to the school room, would prove a specific to 
many of the complaints that have their origin there. 

Measures ccUculcUed to promote Improvement, — TTnder this head I Jiave 
but few suggestions to make. In my humble opinion, if the board of direc- 
tors were limited to three in the district, and some qualifications required, 
and they may be paid for their service, it would be some inducement for 
them to attend more faithfully to their duties. The minimum of the annual 
school term should be five instead of four months, and monthly district in* 
siitutes established in every district, except where teachers and directors of 
two districts can conveniently attend the same institute. It should then be 
made obligatory on teachers and directors to attend them. 

In conclusion, I am happy to say that much has been done for the im- 
provement of our public schools, but there still remains much to be done. 
I heartily thank the members of the School Department, school directors, 
teachers and other friends of education, for their many kindnesses to me dur- 
ing the past year. 
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In submitting this, my irst annual report, it affords me pleasure to be 
able to state, that though our schools are not, in every respect, what might 
be desired, they are progressing slowly but surely. 

School Houses. — During the past year several neat and comfortable edi- 
fices have been erected,— -one of which, in Hublersburg, deserves, partiem- 
larly, to be mentioned. It is a fine two-story firame building, completed 
laet fall, at a cost of $3,200. Many of our school houses are all that might 
be desired ; but there are still some low, dingy celhi, totally unfit for the 
place of training of the young — without ventilation br sufficient light, naked 
walls — without maps, charts or sufficient black-board. But the number of 
this class is small, and we hope, by another year, they will entirely disap- 
pear. 

Indeed, we think, were the idea fully realised, that the child la soon to be 
Hie man, and that, too, under these miserable influences — how much they 
may have to do with making him, in every respect, the very man he shoiild 
not be^— these buildings would soon be supplanted by better ones. Of the 
amnber unfit for use, Huston has one, (the new house which is to take the 
plaee of this one, is, however, nearly completed ;) Harris, one ; Miles, one ; 
Begga» one ; Benner, one. 
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Philipsbarg, Milea, Rush, and perhaps Boggs, Penn and Benner, will 
baild this summer. 

One in Potter was destroyed by fire, before the time for the opening of 
the schools in the fall. 

Very many of our school houses are not properly ventilated, a 'matter 
generally over-looked by parents and directors, and even by many teachers, 
and yet of vast importance. Of the one hundred and eighty- five schools 
in our county, sixty-three were found without any arrangement for venti- 
lating. In such cases, the necessity was pointed out to teachers and papils, 
and when accompanied by directors, to them, and arrangements made to 
have it attended to at once. Teachers should be held responsible for a ne- 
glect of this duty. 

« 

Out buildings, — Over a hundred school houses lack the necessarj oat- 
buildings, quite a number having none at all. Directors are respectfallj 
reminded that every feeling of decency demands their erection. 

In furniture, apparatus. &c , there has been but little change during tkt 
past year, other than a gradual improvement. Many of oar schools are 
furnished with Pelton's, or Cornell's, out-line maps, and Bechler's map of 
the world. The Bellefonte schools are furnished with maps, elocutionary 
oharts, arithmetical frames and solids, Spencerian charts, &e. 

Graded schools should be established at Rebersburg, Zion and Storms- 
town, and in Rush district. There are, at present, thirty-seven such schools, 
and wherever established they are doing well. 

Educational Jy«ncie«.-— There are in successful operation, in the county, 
the Agricultural college. Pine Grove academy and seminary, Boalsburg, 
Penn Hall and Aaronsburg academies, together with the HublerAarg high 
school, and eight select schools* These will render important aid in ftir- 
niahing a supply of teachers for the winter term of schools. 

T?ie County Normal school, under the direct control of the Ooontj Su- 
perintendent, which opened on the first of April, and is at present in ses- 
•ion, will» it is hoped, be the means of making a marked improvement among 
tlie teachers. 

VisitaHons, — All the schools in the county (except four, which were not 
in session when visiting those districts, and one inaccessible on acconnt of 
tiie drifted snow) were visited once ; many twiee, and a f^w three times. 
Owing to the number to be visited, and the short time in which to visit 
them, these visits were necessarily short— -from one and a-h&lf to two hoon 
in length. The time thus allowed is too short to do justice to the officer or 
the school. Half a day should be spent in a school, but where this to be 
done, many schools could not be reached at all, with the present short term 
of four months. The length of the visit was made to conform to the neces- 
sity of the case. In some instances, considerable instruction and aid aeein- 
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ed necessary, while in others, comparatiyely little, or none, was needed. 
In these visitations my coarse has been, besides gathering a^tatistics, notiog 
•ondition of schools, &c., to deliver a short address to the scholars, and thus 
try to arouse them, and where necessary, the teacher, to a sense of their 
dnty, and give them encouragement in their labor, being accompanied, in 
many cases, by directors and others ; and it is due to state that many of our 
directors are men of intelligence, who are alive to the wants of the schools, 
Mid who accompanied me throughout their whole district, visiting every 
•cfaool, in many cases delivering short addresses, and thus encouraging 
teacher and scholars. Such a coarse is commendable. In deciding npoi 
the skill of a teacher — his or her ability to govern, &c., the opinion of direc- 
tors has been solicited, as their monthly visits should enable them to judge 
more accurately than can be done in a single visit of one or two hours. It 
would be very desirable to make two visits to each school during the term, 
one in the beginning, and the other towards the close of the term. Such a 
oourse would be productive of much good, as it would incite both teacher 
and pupils to labor to achieve a good result. But this is impossible under 
ecisting circumstances. 

Attendance. — The teachers' reports show a per centage of attendance, rang- 
ing from fifty to seventy-five, an^ in a few cases eighty, while that of one 
teacher shows ninety per cent. Irregularity of attendance is one of the 
greatest drawbacks to advancement, and while we woald not exonerate pa- 
rents from blame, we hold that the teacher is often much to blame for poor 
attendance. Every live teacher should, and we think will, have a compara- 
tively regular attendance, for if parents neglect this, it is the daty of the 
teacher to see about it, and by reason and persuasion with parent and pupil, 
jU> bring every scholar in the district into school, and when there, endeavor 
to make the school sufficiently attractive to the scholars to induce them to 
be there every day — and love their school and their books. This is the se- 
cret of succeBs. 

Examinations, — Pablk examinations were held in every dlBtriet, except 
three, immediately before the opening of the schools. These, twenty-six in 
number, were generally well attended by directors and citizens, who hUd a 
deeire to see and hear for themselves. This is an encouraging sign. 

Besides these, four private examinations were held, at the solicitation of 
directors. 

Male teachers examined, 103; female, 101. 

Number examined, who never taught, 51. Number rejected, 7. Of the 
certificates granted, all were provisional except one. 

Private Schools. — ^As most of the pnblic schools are closed daring the 
summer, subscription schools are opened in the public school houses. These 
are very frequenlly taught by incompetent p'^rponfl, without either qnalifi- 
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cations or experience. Mach mischief results from this, and it is orged 
Hpon directors to be cautions in granting the use of school houses to such 
persons. There are enough well qualified teachers, who hold valid certifi- 
cates, to supply all such schools, and it is justly due to give them the pre- 
ference. 

Instiiutes. — The annual county institute was held at Penn Hall, in Octo- 
ber, and continued during four days. It was well attended, and was a 
complete ^*Bncce99.^^ There was no foreign aid. Professors J. E. Thomas, 
D. M. Wolf and B. F. Shaub, contributed much to the success of the meet- 
ing. The citizens, generally, felt interested, and daily and nightly crowded 
the hall. Lectures, essays and class drills, were the order of business. 

We feel the want of a Normal school in this district, and are agitating 
the question among our people, so that all may be prepared to take con- 
certed action towards its erection. 

2 he Press. — A most powerful auxiliary is the local newspaper, when 
enlisted in the cause of education. The editors of our local papers hart 
most generously thus aided the cause, — and our thanks, as well as those of 
teachers and directors, are due to them. 
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For general views in regard to teachers, examinations, visitations, pri- 
vate schools, etc., the reader is referred to last year's report — 1866. 

In regard to the matter of the present report, I shall follow somewbal 
closely the suggestions of the School Department. 

I. IDTTOATIONAL rROGBISS IN THB OOUNTT. 

1. Oraded Schools. — As heretofore reported, the schools in West Chester 
and Phoenixville are the only ones that are properly graded. CoatesviUe, 
in Yalley district, has made some progress in the matter, and with tbek 
present improved facilities, the directors will doubtless complete the wotk 
at the opening of the next session of the schools. In Downingtown, Kw^ 
nett Square, Oxford, and in the villages of Waynesburg, Marshalton and 
Unionville, the pupils are separated into two classes according to their aft, 
siEe and progpress. 

't. Houses and Grounds — New school houses have been built at We8l 
Bradford, £ast Brandywine, East Fallowfield, West Fallowfield, Eenn^ll^ 
Londonderry, Lower Oxford, Focopson, Valley, West Vincent, West While- 
land and Willistown. These houses are all good ones ; much better thas 
those built ten years ago. Some might also be considered as modela The 
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average cost was fdllj $2,000. " Slaughter of the innocents I" exclaimed 
a friend of mine, from New England, when I called his attention to Sprace 
Grove school house, in Newlin, as ** one of my colleges." Although strik>- 
iagly applicable to the miserable pen that called it forth, the exclamation 
would be as appropriate, or nearly so, if uttered in reference to two houses 
in West Bradford, two in East Brandywine, three or four in West Brandy- 
wine, two in \\fest Cain, three or four in Gharlestown, two in East Coven- 
try, one in Downingtown, one in Easttown, one in Elk, one in East Fallow* 
field, two in West Fallowfield, one in Franklin, two in West Goshen, four 
in Honeybrook, one in Independent district. No. 2, all in Kennett Square, 
one in London Britain, one in Londonderry, one in London Grove, two in 
East Marlborough, three in We&t Marlborough, all in West Nantmeal — but 
moat emphatically ''Franklin" and '^Springfield" — six in New Garden, 
two in West Pikeland, two in Sadsbury, three in Schuylkill, four i;i Tre- 
dyffrin, one iu Valley, four in East Vincent, one in West Vincent, two in 
Wallace, one in Warwick, three in West Whiteland and four in Wiilistown. 
In Gharlestown, London Britain, London Grove, Tredyfifrin, East Vincent 
and Wallace, it is understood that new houses — one iu each — will soon be 
built. The house in Oxford is entirely inadequate to the wants of the bor- 
ough, and the directors intended to build this season ; but the bill empow- 
etfing them to borrow money was overlooked in the closing hours of the 
le^slative session, and the enterprise cannot be prosecuted until next year. 
While there is no good reason why such wealthy districts as the Goshens, 
the Bradfords, Downingtown, New Garden, Pocopson, Schuylkill, Willis- 
town, West Whiteland, and others, should continue to occupy such misera- 
ble houses, it should not be forgotten that one district, Lower Oxford, has 
built a new house every year, for the last six years ; that other districts 
have built two and sometimes three houses in a single year ; and that sev- 
enty-one (71) houses have been built in the county during the last seven 
years, notwithstanding the condition of the nation has so absorbed the at- 
tention and means of the people. The houses of Phoeaixvillo, though built 
in 18(50, de not afford sufficient room for the 1,200 pupils who seek admis- 
sion to the public schools of the borough. The directors have, therefore, 
pikrchased an eligible lot, and contemplate ereeting a building sufficiently 
capacious for their wants. West Chester has some $30,000 invested in 
school property, and is furnished with sufficient, but not with suitable, ac- 
commodations for all the pupils that attend the public school. In the Adams 
street house the entries are too narrow, and the recitation rooms too small. 
In the Barnard street house, from the dingy revolving gate, through yaVd, 
entry and school room, to the last, close, crowded, contracted closet, used 
ft)r recitation, the pavements, the walls, the maps, the desks — all the sur- 
roundings, have a painful, prison-like appearance, that must have an unfa- 
5 SoHooL Rip. 
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▼orable inflaence od teachers and papils. The Charch street house is more 
eheerfnl and inyiting in all that relates to the external ; and to the casual 
risitor presents a eertain appearance of elegance and fitness as to internal 
arrangement. Bnt after ample opportunity for obserration, and one daj'i 
experience as teacher in the principal's room, I feel no besitanej in pro- 
nouncing it the most perfect model of an inconvenient and annojring school 
room, within my knowledge. In most of the rooms, the yentilation is as 
bad as the arrangement 

These defects are so radical that they are well nigh remediless. When 
the house was building, I am not aware that the directors consulted a sin- 
gle practical teacher in regard to its internal arrangements. They certainly 
did not adrise with the Connty Superintendent, nor with the principal of the 
school for which the building was designed ; but with an assurance, or pre- 
sumption, that now soems marrelous, executed their work. I would adrise 
all school directors who think of building a house for the different depart- 
ments of a graded school, and who have a fancy for the internal crystal 
palace arrangement, before deciding, to 

** Come tbds way, behold, and fear to sin.'* 

At Coatesrille, in Valley district, a new and convenient house has been 
erected, costing some $12,000. The basement is to he used as a lock'Up! 
No comments. Words seem inadequate to the occasion. 

More attention is given to school grounds than heretofore ; though far 
iless than ought to be. In some instances the houses hare not sufficient 
. ground, and are built too near the road. About one house out of every ten 
is surrounded by a fence. Shade trees are increasing every year. 

3. Furniture and Apparatus. — Our furniture improves about twenty- five 
per cent, faster than our houses, as many old houses and all the new ones 
are supplied with modern desks and seats Nearly all the schools have out- 
line maps, about one-third globes, and nearly one- half Emmon's astronomical 
chart, though I have never found a teacher who was making any use of it 
Our high and grammar schools are very deficient in apparatus. Phoenix- 
ville has a few pieces of modern style and excellent quality. '*A few wrecks 
of the past," was the reply of the principal of the West Chester high school, 
when I inquired, ^' What apparatus have yon ?" The force of the reply is 
in its truthfulness. 

4. Qualifications and Salaries of Teachers. — There has been no appre- 
t ciable change in the qualifications of teachers. - Wages have advanced. Male 

tescbers receive on an average, about $3 more per month than last year, 
and females about $2 more per month. Since 1863, the average salaries of 
male teachers have increased more than 50 per cent , those of female teachers 
over 40 per cent. ; the salaries of district secretaries over 37 per cent., afid 
the salary of the County Superintondent 20 per cent. The highest salary 
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in the coanty was paid to a female, the principal of the West Chester high 
school. The schools of PhoenizFille and CoatesFille have also been ander 
the control of female principals. It is the general testimony of the direc- 
tors, which my observation has tended to confirm, that these schools have 
never been more saccessful than daring the last year. 

5. The methods of Instruction are essentially the same as heretofore ; 
directors visit the schools occasionally, bat not regnlarly, as a general thing. 
Very many of oar teachers have attended Normal schools more or less. We 
have a few graduates teaching in the county. 

II. BDUOATIONAL WORK DONK BT 8UPXBINTENI)«NT. 

This has consisted mainly in holding examinations, conducting the county 
institute, and visiting schools. As the methods of performing these duties 
have been very folly detailed in former reports, and have not been essentially 
changed, it is not deemed important to repeat them here. Institutes were 
attended in two other counties of the State, and some twenty-five schools 
in New England were visited, for purposes of observation. Those ** lively 
accounts of examinations, visitations, institutes and educational meetings,'^ 
requested by the Department, would make this report too long for publica- 
tion. They must therefore await that forthcoming volume, " The unpub- 
lished reports of Couoty SuperinteudeutB." 

« 

III. SDUOATIONAL WORK DONE BT OTHKR AQSNOIES. 

t 

Lincoln University, near Oxford, is the only college in the county. This 
institution has an able faculty, and is doing a good educational work Its 
students are mostly from abroad. The college was established for the edu- 
cation of young men of African descent. I am not aware that others are 
excluded. There is no Normal school in this district. We are, however, 
well supplied with private schools of various degrees of excellence. These 
have been well attended, and are doing a very important part of the educa- 
tional work of the county, affording as they do instruction and amusement to 
Boi&e five thousand of the youth of both sexes, at an age when the aims and 
destinies of life are fast becoming fixed. That these schools are thorough 
and extensive in their course of instruction, firm, wise, and parental in their 
discipline, and unexceptionable in their moral tone, no one can well doubt 
after reading their catalogues and circulars. But how the pupils can ac- 
complish so much study and still find time for so many amusemeifts in the 
way of excursions, parties, pic-nics, base ball, croquet, tableaux, etc., is a 
puzzle to those not familiar with these modern appliances. Is it possible 
that with the Atlantic cable, we have a railroad engineered up the "hill of 
science," and that a first-class ticket will now secure a seat in the directors' 
car, where free from the toil and pain of the old regime, sofa and saloon shall 
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800tb the senses antil the conductor Bhouts the glad arriv^al ? We believe 
ih mingliDg the agreeable with the usefal. We welcome every effort te 
smooth the ragged road to intellectual eminence, and to adorn and beautifj 
it on every hand, making all its walks and ways delightful to those who 
ta'ead them with the buoyant hope and elastic step of an all-couquering pur- 
pose ; but we wish to record our most emphatic condemnation of any such 
^stem of so-called education as would create the impression that the sub* 
stantial work of intellectual culture can be accomplished, or greatly facili- 
tated, by oft recurring gala-day amusements. It was once attempted to 
reform England by " tremendous cheers." The measure of success^achiev- 
ed was a complete triumph when compared with any valuable results to 
solid intellectual discipline attained by multiplying and magnifying holiday 
dissipations The inexorable condition of strengthening the intellectual 
powers is a vigorous use of them ; and the impreersion that a student can 
cfimb up some other way, is the last edition of absurdity. ** There are 
many modes of being frivolous, and not a few of being useful ; there is but 
one mode of being intellectually great ; and that is hard labor, and a man 
who will not pay that price for distinction had better at once dedicate him- 
self to the pursuits of the fox, or sport with the tangles of Neaera's hair— 
or talk of bullocks and glory in the goad." We do not sayi^hat all our pri- 
vate schools have yielded unduly to this pleasure* seeking and work<.a void- 
ing spirit ; but we think some have, and that at the present time there is 
danger to the substantial interests of education in this direction; and as one 
means of correcting the evil, we hereby wisB to call the attention of the 
teachers themselves, and the public generally, to the matter. A boarding 
s^ool is the purest product of democracy. U is a mere waif, a bubble, 
fixating on the tide of time. A breath creates it — wafts it — blasts it. Its 
very existence depends on popular favor. It cannot, then, in the present 
state of society, attain a very high standard of requisition. Many of our 
private schools — far the greater part — are as thorough in their coarse of in- 
struction 88 their patrons will permit, while a few seem to count on only 
an ephemeral existence, and trim their sails to every adventitious breeze. 
The press of the county — seven papers — is to a great degree indifferent in 
regard to public schools, though its influence, so far as it goes, is favorable, 
and in no case hostile. Our papers are devoted mainly to advertising, and 
to items of local and * 'domestic" news, and outside of their political opin- 
ions, the editors seldom advocate anything with zeal and pertinacity. The 
E0publican has always been open to all who wished to write in regard to 
educational matters, and has every year devoted more space to the proceed- 
ings of the Teachers' institute than any other paper in the county. So fal* 
ns I noticed, it was the only paper that published the last annual report. 
The pulpit and Friends' gallery sustain about the same relation to the cause 
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of common school education as that of the press. They are sincere friends 
of education, as any one can ascertain by inquiry; bat seldom do they give 
any manifestation of their interest in the common school. It is a rare thing 
to 'see the name of a minister of the gospel on the teacher's list of visitors. 
Their zeal in behalf of the full grown but 'inclined trees," is worthy of all 
praise. Could not more attention to the **bent" of the "twigs" be so 
given as to be entirely unexceptionable ? I have never heard, or heard of, 
an educational sermon in the county, unless it was in connection with ob* 
taining funds for a semi-sectarian purpose. 

lY. OBSTAOLES IN THE WAT OF IMPROVEMENT. 

An apparently insurmountable obstacle, not to the improvement of our 
means of education, but to the improvement of our common schools, is tha 
large number of private schools, and the traditional and educated feeling 
in regard to them. It sometimes happens that nearly all the men of influ- 
ence in a community become so interested in a private school, either as kin, 
patrons or marketers, that the common school seems almost forgotten. 
Kennett Square, East Marlborough, Downingtown, Oxford and Sadsbury, 
furnish the best illustration of this state of things. We do not complain of 
this, if better educational facilities are thereby furnished to all of the chU-^ 
ren of the community, or at a less cost than could be by means of the cosa- 
mon school ; but we speak of these things as obstacles in the way of im- 
provement. It is the boast of many that they never send even a bounc| 
child to the public school. They are not willing that their " children shouLi 
come in contact with those who attend there." It must be admitted that 
there is some force in this objection, when urged in reference to the lower 
departments of our graded schools ; and by how much it is acted on by 
those who most keenly appreciate its force, by so much does its force im- 
crease. But it does not apply to the higher departments of our borough 
schools. They compare favorably in moral tone, propriety of deportment 
and efficient discipline, with any schools in the county of a similar grade of 
study. In the rural districts there is no good reason why the schools shoull 
not be made fit for the instruction and culture of all children not too fkr 
advanced. Another obstacle is the favoritism frequently shown in the ap« 
pointment of teachers. It has come to be so fully understood in regard to 
some districts, that the board of directors will re-appoint their teachem 
without regard to the merit of competitors, that good teachers from' abroai 
seldom apply ; and when they do, it is to find, generally, that years of suo- 
eessful experience in teaching, and a faultless examination, seem to be of no 
worth in the estimation of the directors, and they continently resolve to 
husband their pearls thereafter. In some of the best districts of the county 
favoritism is openly presumed upon by some of the teachers ; and probably' 
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no member of the board would deoy that other considerations than the merit 
of the candidates control more than half the appointments made, and 
seem to have quite as much influence in the appointment of new teachers, 
as in the re-appointment of those who may be specially qualified for certain 
schools. 

Another obstacle to the efficiency and respectability of the management 
of our common schools, is that some of the members of some of our school 
boards are sometimes not in a condition to do business at the appointed 
meetings of the board ; the directors of one district, Warwick, though cor- 
rect in their own habits, employed a teacher after his certificate had been 
annulled by the County Superintendent for drunkenness while in attendance 
at the County Teachers' institute ; thereby forfeiting the State appropria- 
tion. If the people of this district see fit voluntarily thus to pay their taxes 
for the support of such a cause, no one will probably question their right 
to do so, and certainly no one their inclination. 

The great obstacle, however, lies with the teachers themselves. While 
many teachers deserve praise for their efforts to improve in their profession, 
and while far the greater part show a commendable desire to discbarge their 
duties faithfully, yet comparatively few are deeply and thoroughly in earned 
In regard to their own culture, and in the great work they have undertaken. 
There mast be an aspiration before there can be an inspiration, and but few 
of our teachers aspire to be more than conscientious plodders in the ruts of 
Immemorial custom, and therefore never become inspired with an almost iU 
Tine enthusiasm in their calling. We can hardly wonder, when we consider 
bow little their best services are appreciated. 

Y. MIANS OALOULATSD TO PBOMOTl IMPBOYIMENT. 

No further changes in the school law are suggested. Those made by the 
last Legislature are, in their main features, fully approved. The attention 
of directors is called to a few small but important matters. A series of 
books should be adopted and insisted on in every district ; and especially, 
should a full set of the bojks required b6 furnished for the use of each 
teacher. It is surprising that a matter so obvious, and so easily accom* 
plished, should be so generally neglected Teachers ** borrow" books from 
scholars, and they *' look over'' with a neighbor, to the great inconvenience 
of both. If furnished with a full set of books, the teacher would be more 
likely to make preparation for the recitations, as all good teachers mutt. 
Yery many of the black-boards in the county are unfit for use, and should, 
be at once repaired. Everything shodld be in readiness for effective work 
before the school is opened. No other means are suggested except those 
hinted at in the criticisms coutained in this report. Our school system is 
one of the very best in the Union, well adapted to the varying wants of the 
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State, tAd only needg to be heartily sastained by the people, and faithfully 
and impartially administered by its officers, to secare to the Commonwealth 
all the blessings designed by its founders. 
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I. EDUCATIONAL PBOOESeS IN THE COUNTY. 

Number of graded schools the same as last year. Five comfortable new 
houses were erected, and supplied with merely suitable furniture; also, the 
grounds partially improved. No out- buildings, with two ezceptious, but 
coal houses. A number of schools were supplied with out- line maps and 
solar charts, but none with complete apparatus. Salaries and qualifications 
of teachers were much better than formerly. Many experienced teachers, 
who had long since left the profession, for more lucrative pursuits, came 
back into the ranks, and would remain could they find employment eight or 
ten months in the year. Only three teachers attended the Normal schools, 
while more than one-half of the 'whole number in the county attended 
academies and seminaries. Many teachers have not the pecuniary means 
to attend the Normal schools, hence they are forced to smaller institutions. 
All the teachers employed, with two or three exceptions, rendered general 
satisfaction. The few partial failures may be attributed to the imprudence 
of the citizens and pupils. Schools were better classified, progress more 
visible, and more general interest manifested by teachers, pupils and pat- 
rons, than any previous year. Secretaries, acting as district superintend- 
ents, mostly visited the schools, and doubtless did a good work. 

II. EDUCATIONAL WORK. DONE BY SUPERINTENDENT. 

Held twenty-five public examinations, and twenty-two private ; examined 
two hundred and thirteen applicants, of which number thirty-six were re- 
jected ; issued seven professional certificates, and two hundred and fourteen 
provisional, including thirty- seven, either renewed from copies or endorsed ; 
made one hundred and eigthy-eight official visits, visiting one hundred and 
fifty schools once, some twice, and a number thrice ; attended fifteen edu- 
cational meetings ; spent one hundred and eighty-six days in attending to 
official duties ; traveled two thousand four hundred and eleven miles ; wrote 
one hundred and ninety-nioe official letters, and attended to many other 
matters connected with th^ superintendency. Examinations were held in 
all places where there was any prospect of meeting a class ; were conducted 
orally, and appeared highly interesting to all present. It is to be regretted 
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that directors do not meet with as on such occasions, as these would be the 
proper times to engage their teachers. Some districts cannot furnish any 
teachers, and, of course, must obtain, from other parts of the county, a suffi- 
cient number to fill their schools. About one-half of the districts have a sur- 
plus of teachers, who find employment elsewhere. My visiting was entirely 
confined to the winter season, which, owing to the great depth of the snow, 
was a very onerous duty. Roads were often shut with snow-drifts, so that 
they were eatirely impassable for either man or horse. ' Many teacheiB 
elosed their schools for two or three weeks, as it was impossible for the chil- 
dren to attend. Mnch of the visiting was done alone, many of the diree- 
tors not being in a condition to ** brave the storms." We found teachers, 
patrons and pdpils kind and obliging, and without an exception, advocate! 
of the common school system. 

III. EDUCATIONAL WORK DONE BY OTHJBB AQENCIEa 

We had a great many good directors, who did much, and made many 
sacrifices, for the cause of education ; while others appeared careless and 
indiflferent. Some of the secretaries, who acted as district superintendents, 
were once teachers themselves, and had a good deal of experience, which 
they made use of to encourage teachers and scholars. Academies and Bemi* 
naries are doing a good work in the way of preparing teachers. All th# 
Normal schools and colleges are too far distant to do us much good; hence, 
we must depend on the higher institutions in our own county. Many teach- 
ers have neither the means nor the inclination to attend schools so far from 

home. 

The press and the pulpit have always supported, with all their strength, 
the common school system. I know of but one minister, and he is a poor 
specimen of one, that ever said aught against the common schools. 

lY. OBSTACLES IN THE WAT OF IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Irregular attendance is among the greatest of obstacles in the way of 
Improvement. Many children are allowed to remain at home or go to school^ 
at their own election. Parents often keep their children at home for the 
most trivial purposes. Not more than one-tenth of the pupils are preseni 
every day in the school term. We visited schools having forty names on 
the roll, and not more than fifteen present. 

2. The want of a uniform series of text-books and copy-books, containing 
tome good system of penmanship, is another great obstacle. A uniform 
series of primary text-books cannot be found in the county. Most of the 
schools have a *'new teacher" every term, who writes quite differently 
from his predecessor, and,^ of course, *' sets'! all the copies, which the pupile 
must change their style to suit 
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3. The high rate of taxation, and the Bhortness of the school terms, are 
yerj formidable obstacles in the way of improvement. Some districts pay 
twenty-six mills on the dollar for school and building purposes, and can 
have but four months' school. 

4. The want of a complete corps of experienced teachers, who will make 
teaching a self-supporting business, like any of the other learned profes* 
sfons, is also a great obstacle We can never have these teachers until th«i 
schools are kept open ten months in the year. Many good teachers leave 
the profession for want of steady employment. 

5. The want pf a graded or high school in each district) to prepare 
teachers, is an obstacle in the way of improvement. If each district had 
such a school it could always furnish its own teachers. These schools 
ithould be kept open ten months, and taught only by the very best of teacheok 

6. The want of efficient men to act as school directors is another obstacle. 
Sometimes good men refuse to act because they receive no compensation, 
sod their places must be filled by others, who are not competent. If we 
could dispense with one-half the directors, and pay the other half for thei? 
services, it would be much better for our schools. 

Y. IISASXJBKS OALGULATED TO PROMOTE IMPROVJSMENT. 

1. We need some lawful measures to compel regular attendance. All 
oiher plans appear to fail, and it is very doubtful whether this would have 
the desired effect, when so many persons oppose it. 

2. We should have a uniform series of primary text- books and a system 
of penmanship adopted, by law, throughout the State. If this were done, 
and directors reqnired to levy a tax, to purchase these text- books, to be 
kept in the school library and handed out to the pupils, by the teacher, as they 
were needed, we should hear no more about this great obstacle in the way 
of improvement 

3. We greatly need an act of the Legislature equalizing taxation, for 
•chool purposes, over the entire State. In all poor and sparsely settled 
Qounties the rat« of taxation is high, and the school term short. By equaU 
ising taxation, and extending the minimum school term to eight or ten 
months, we would secure a corps of permanent^teachers, and could afford to 
pay them competent salaries without oppressing tax- payers. 
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CLEARFIELD COUNTY.— Gio. W. Sntdbr. 

BDUOATIONAL PB0GBB8S IN THK OOUNTT. 

There are six graded schools in the coaaty. The true method of firrad- 
iog, however, is not strictly observed. A standard of qualification for pro- 
motion should be required before such change be made ; but as this is not 
done, of necessity the classification must be defective. A building is in pro- 
gress in Osceola, which, when completed, will be one of the finest in the 
county, and the schools of that place become graded The question of grad- 
ing is also agitated in Lumber City. 

We have one hundred and forty-four school houses — containing one hun- 
dred and forty-seven schools Of this number, twenty-seven are totally 
unfit for such purposes, and comparing the old with the new style, even this 
number should be much increased. Nine new houses were erected during 
the past year. Two in Graham ; three in Woodward ; one in Penn ; one 
in Osceola ; one in Beccaria, and one in Bell. They reflect credit upon the 
respective districts. Very few houses are furnished with the proper out- 
buildings — most of them have only coal or wood houses Generally, the 
grounds are insufficient, and illy adapted for proper amusement and exer- 
cise. It is hoped that patrons may soon manifest a disposition to have the 
school houses and adjoining grounds such as may prove pleasant and cheer- 
ful to the pupils. 

The new school houses were furnished with good home-made furniture 
In this respect all the modern buildings surpass those built five or six years 
ago. Those houses reported unfit, and some others, have miserable furni- 
ture ; many of them having desks and seats entirely too high, without aup* 
ports for the backs of the pupils. For the convenience, comfort and health 
of the pupils, a reform in this respect cannot come too soon. Fifty-eight 
houses, under existing circumstances, may be classed as well supplied with 
suitable furniture ; forty-nine with insufficient and inferior, and forty with 
injurious. Seven schools are well provided with apparatus ; one hundred 
and one partially, and thirty- nine wholly without any. Much remains to 
be done in this important work One hundred and ten schools have in- 
sufficient black-board surface, and even much of this unfit for use. All 
the districts but three have a diversity of text-books, rendering classifica- 
tion almost impossible. This has a retarding influence upon the progress 
of the schools, heretofore not fully realized by directors and patrons.-* 
There is, however, a fair prospect now of having a uniform series adopted 
throughout the county. This will remove an evil that has become very 
burdensome to many. We trust the directors will strictly adhere to the 
law, and cause an immediate change, as it will give less dissatisfaction than 
a gradual one. 
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It affords me mach pleasure to speak of the great advancement made by 
many of our teachers during the past year. A large majority of them are 
young, with little experience, but in a short time, by their untiring zeal 
and energy, they will become first class teachers. Too much praise cannot 
be given to those who thus realize their responsible positions. In a few 
instances, incompetent teachers have been employed, because better could 
not be secured. The salaries have been increased only in a few districts, 
but not proportionate to the wages in other employments. 

There is a disposition manifested by many teachers to instruct thoroughly, 
having the pupils not only understand, but re* produce what they learn. A 
few, however, adhere to the old manner of hearing recitations in a ** parrot 
like method. " 

In a number of districts, regular monthly visits were made by directors 
and patrons, while in a few, visitation was almost entirely neglected. I 
find frequent visits to produce a good effect ; it stimulates the teachers to 
labor more earnestly and faithfully, and renders the pupils more obedient 
and studious. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONE BT SUPEBINTSNDINT. 

Conscious of the responsible position, I entered upon its duties with no 
small degree of anxiety ; and to add to this, I found most of the prominent 
and experienced teachers engaged in other and more lucrative employments, 
leaving the schools, in this respect, even in a worse condition than they 
were before the establishing of the county superintendency, and to be sup- 
plied by those who were inexperienced and poorly qualified. The necessity 
of qualifying them for their position was obvious, and acting upon this 
thought, I opened on the 4th of June last, a local Normal school, in Cur- 
wensville, which continued twelve weeks — I was assisted by Rev. A. H. 
Sembower. Eighty-three pupils attended, of whom forty taught last win- 
ter. With few exceptions, all of these, I am glad to say, met with entire 
success. From these results, I was induced to open another school this 
spring, to continue for twenty weeks. I secured the services of Prof. I. S. 
Oeist, late professor of natural science in the State Normal school at Millers- 
yille, Pennsylvania, who has proven himself one of the finest educators in 
the State, and by the deep interest he has manifested in behalf of the teach- 
ers and public schools, he has gained the esteem and approbation of not 
only the teachers, but of many of the leading educational men of this county. 
Over one hundred students are in attendance, nearly all of whom purpose 
teaching the coming winter. The earnest and zealous endeavors of these 
to improve themselves, afford a prospect full of promise, and I may bespeak 
that ere long, all of our schools will be supplied by such efficient and zeal- 
ous teachers. Then, and not till then, will the ball of education of this 
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county roll on rapidlji acquiring increased momentum at each revolution. 
A movement in the county has been made, with a view of establishing a State 
Normal school in this district. Although slow in its progress, we are still 
hopeful in regard to its success. Twenty* two public, two special and fire 
private examinations were held ; one hundred and seventy-six applicants ex* 
amined ; one hundred and fifty-two provisional certificates granted ; nine- 
teen rejected, and nine endorsed from other counties. One hundred and forty 
visits to schools, an average of two and a half hours each were made ; two 
hundred and fifty-eight official letters \u*itten ; one thousand seven hundred 
and twelve miles traveled on official business ; I taught a four months' Normal 
school, and was engaged in holding examinations, visiting schools or teach- 
ing three hundred days. If I had tried, I could have done no more. All 
the public examinations, except two, were attended by directors and citi« 
senB, who were much interested in the exercises. 

The number of schools visited, and the average time spent in each, are 
^ven above. In the performance of this duty, I seek: 1st. The acquaint- 
ance and good will of the pupils. 2d. If they are pursuing the proper stu- 
dies. 3d. The system of instruction adopted by the teacher — ^his ability to 
(Classify and govern the school. 4th. Hear several classes recite, and at the 
game time, if necessary, suggest changes, and give such other directions as 
I think will promote the interest of the schools. 5th. Notice the deport* 
ment, neatness and attendance of children, &c., and invariably close with a 
short address to the scholars, urging the importance and necessity of regu- 
lar attendance, industry and perseverance. 

I have every reason to believe that public sentiment, in reference to th« 
common school system in this county, is much more favorable than it was 
one year ago. In a few districts, however, the value of common schoola is 
much underrated. 1 was generally accompanied by one or two directors and 
dtizens. The citizens and directors are heartily co-operating. I was every 
where met by warm and true hearted fciends, who gave me a cordial wel* 
come, and many words of cheer. To the directors, teachers, scholars and 
tftizens of the county, for their generous hospitality, I am under many ob- 
ligations. One hundred and sixteen schools were opened daily, by readings , 
portion of Scriptures. No county institute was held, the county Normal 
school having removed the necessity for one. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONB BT OTHEE AQSNCIES. 

No aids other than the local Normal school in the county, except the Clear- 
field academy, under the charge of Prof. P. L. Harrison. The principal, 
who is very earnest and zealous in promoting the advancement of educa- 
tion, has done a good and noble work, and greatly assisted me by qualifying 
teachers for their responsible duties* Clergymen, generally, do not appear 
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to take that interest in public schools, I think, which their high calling de- 
mands ; many of them stand aloof, as if they had nothing to do with the 
education of the boys and girls, who, in the future, must uphold the church 
for which they labor. It is due to the publishers of the county papers, that 
I should call attention to the cordial support they have given to all mea* 
sures calculated to advance educational matters. For this, they deseiva 
the thanks of every friend of education. 

OBSTftUOTIONB IN THE WAT OF IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Not sufficient interest is manifested in the schools by teachers, direc* 
tors and patrons. 2. The want of older and more experienced teachers, 
longer school terms and higher wages. 3. Irregularity of attendance is 
one of the most alarming evils of our schools, and all judicious measures to 
remedy it should be immediately tried. The delinquents not only stand in 
the way of their own advancement, but retard the progress of others, as 
well as discourage the teacher. 4. Teachers' wages should be graded ao- 
cording to their qualifications and success in teaching. Paying the same 
salaries to all the teachers, as has been too much the custom, is nothing more 
nor less than paying a premium on ** laziness" and " recklessness." 

MEASURES OALOULATBD TO PROMOTE IMPROVEMENT. 

It is our opinion, that if the minimum term of school, allowed by law. 
were six months instead of four, and the State appropriation increased pro^ 
portionately, or the abolition of all the independent districts, and a common 
or general school fund raised by a uniform assessment of tax throughout the 
State— the number of school directors reduced to three — make them sworn 
officers, pay them for their services, in a few years there would be such a 
decided improvement in the condition of our schools, as to create an entire 
change in public opinion. 

Conclusion — Before concluding this, my first annual report, I would add, 
that the year just past has been one of educational revival in this county. 
Our teachers are growing more zealous and enthusiastic, and laboring with 
commendable zeal and fidelity in the cause of common schools. Direo- 
'tors are encouraging and holding out greater inducements to faithful and 
successful teachers. The future is full of hope and promise. Let us bear 
in mind, however, that we have but begun a great work. Much has been 
accomplished, but yet much more remains to be done. To you, then, di- 
rectors, teachers, citizens and friends of education, I appeal for aid. Lei 
us all unite in advancing and perfecting this noble common school systemi. 
Let it be infused with new life and activity during the ensuing year. Lat 
us eradicate the hostility and indifference that still exist. Let us persevere 
until the common schools of this county are looked upon as the proudest 
monuments of the intelligence of our people. 
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CLINTON COUNTY.— A. H. Strayeb. 

School Houses. — Four new houses were built during the year, as follows: 
One a neat and commodious two story frame building, for two schools, in 
the village of Hamburg, Lamar district, erected near the site of the old 
house, destroyed by fire in the spring of 1866. There are several objec- 
tions to this building : first, the ceiling is too low, and secondly, the win- 
dows are too small. It is neatly and substantially painted white, inside and 
outside, and also furnished with proper desks and seats, for the comfort and 
convenience of the pupils. An ordinary and much needed frame house was 
built at the mouth of Tangascootac creek, in Colebrook township, and an 
additional school established. Also, two low temporary frame hoases, in 
Renovo, which I hope will be disposed of immediately, and good, conve- 
nient ones erected instead. L here are some fine school building^ in the dis- 
tricts of Lock Haven, Lamar, Porter, Qreene, Bald Eagle, Pine Creek and 
Allison ; and nearly all in Beech Creek belong to this class. The grounds 
surrounding the majority of the school houses are rough, hilly, unimproved 
and wholly insufificient. Generally, the houses are situated in healthy locah'- 
ties, but are not properly ventilated, and quite a number are totally unfit 
for school purposes, being objectionable in size, material, construction, fur- 
niture and ventilation ; they are the following : Pine Creek, 2 ; Hill Hall, 
2; Dunstable, 2; Woodward, 2; Chapman, 2; Greene, 2; Bald Eagle, 2; 
Lamar, 1 ; Porter, 2; Leidy, 3; Keating, 3; Renovo, 3; Gallagher, 1, and 
Crawford, 1. 

Furniture and Apparatus, — ^Besides the new houses built within this 
school year, but five were supplied with new and convenient seats and 
desks. There is a great want of out-line maps, charts and black-board sur- 
face. In a few houses there is sufficient of the last named, yet the teach- 
ers seldom make use of the black-board, while the maps and charts are 
" rolled up,'' and thickly covered with dust. Five schools are supplied with 
globes and mathematical blocks, and only one with a tellurian. 

Out-houses About three-fourths of the school houses in this county are 

destitute of out-buildings, and in every instance of this " gross neglect," 
I have taken the liberty to impress upon school directors the necessity and 
propriety of erecting such buildings. If the promises made by them are 
faithfully carried out, I can, before the close of another year, ** report pro- 
gress.'* 

Graded Schools, — The whole number of graded schools is twenty-one, of 
which Lock Haven has nine ; Flemington, two ; Mill Hall, two ; Lamar, 
four ; Beech Creek, two ; and Greene two grades. 

Besides the common English branches, algebra, history, philosophy, book- 
keeping, botany and Latin are taught I find there is a decided improve- 
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ment in all the graded schools, in condoct, system and progress. Woald 
that all oar pabiic schools were graded. 

Private Schools — lu addidoa to the public, there were eight private or 
select schools, five of which are in Lock Haven, with one male and seven 
female teachers, several of whom were employed by the year, and having 
under their respective charges ninety- seven males, and one hundred and 
twenty -nine female pupils. 

The pupils in these schools made rapid improvement in their various 
studies; were under efficient and competent teachers, and the course of in- 
struction was thorough 

Tedcliers, — There were employed, during the year, sixty-three male, and 
forty-seven female, teachers, making in all one hundred and ten. 

Ten hold professional, and the remainder provisional, certificates, good 
for one term, and one year only. 

From the scarcity of good and experienced teachers, I was, through ne- 
cessity, compelled to grant certificates to persons, whose qualifications were 
not such as would justly entitle them to an " upper seat " in the profession ; 
yet the teachers, except a very few, were anxiously seeking to improve, 
and made ''rapid strides," as regards their proficiency in the con^mon En- 
glish branches, their ability to teach and govern, and the classification of 
their pupils. 

Several of our most successful and competent teachers, I am sorry to say, 
have relinquished the profession, and engaged in other business, yielding a 
much greater remuneration. 

As a general thing, it was not on account of the ignorance, or limited 
knowledge of the branches required to be taught in our schools, that some 
teachers failed, but more from a lack of energy, industry, perseverance, or 
judgment to discern between right and wrong, indulgence and punishment. 

Pupils, — During my visits I gathered the followiog statistics, which are 
approximately correct, viz : That there were enrolled two thousand two 
hundred and ninety male, and two thousand two hundred and thirty-six fe- 
male scholars. This, on an average, might vary a little, as I visited quite 
a number of schools, in the early part of the term, at which time the pat- 
rons, in many districts, were not prepared to send their children. 

Examinationa and Oerlificatea. — There were held twenty-one public ex- 
aminations, and the figures on the certificates, granted to the several appli- 
cants, were not so low as previous years by one, or one and a fourth. Some 
teachers, in this particular, were sadly disappointed ; yot I found, after 
visiting their schools, that the majority were highly pleased, and frequently 
remarked that they would be able to obtain higher grades of certificates at 
the next examination. But one professional certificate was granted. 

I also endorsed, or approved, a number of certificates held by teachers 
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that commenced school after the regular examinations closed, and who were 
examined by superintendents of sister counties, but in no instance for a 
longer term than was stated on the face of the certificate 

In nearly all of my examinations I adopted the oral method ; in some fev 
the written. I never had a systematic set of questions ; they varied at 
each examination. It appeared too monotonous and dull, if not otherwise 
objectionable, to ask the same questioas at all the examinitions. 

Visitations. — All the schools in the county were visited once, except 
three, which were not in operation at the time I was in the district. Forty 
schools weie visited twice, and fifteen three times. In a majority of tb« 
districts I was accompanied by school directors, who were almost, in every 
instance, highly gratified to find system, improvement and discipline In 
schools, taught by competent and faithful teachers. 

From experience, I believe it very important, and productive of much 
good, if the directors would visit the schools as prescribed by the school 
law. This might save a great deal of misunderstanding and contention ; yet 
1 consider it due to directors to state, in this connection, that they feel the 
responsibilities of their office, and labor zealously in the faithful dischargi 
of their onerous, and frequently unrewarded, duties. 

During my visitations I spent about one third of the time in noticing tbfc 
modus operandi of the school, in order to ascertain, if possible, the efficiency of 
the teacherin classification, thoroughness, government and theory of teaching; 
after which, at the request of the teacher, I frequently conducted exercises 
in some of the branches as they were laid down on the programme, and at 
the same time making suggestions as to what I believed to be the best and 
most successful methods for the advancement of, and creating an interest 
in, the pupils. At the close of the visit I made a few remarks for the en- 
couragement of the school 

Moral Instruction. — This is given in the greater number of all our 
schools, a portion of the Scripture read, and a few opeu with prayer. Qnita 
a number of teachers, both male and female, are professors of religion. * 

Institutes, — Our annual County institute was held on the 21st, 22d and 
23d days of last December, at Logansville. 

This was not so largely attended by the teachers as might have been 
justly anticipated, yet the disparity in numbers, perhaps, was one cauBe 
for the very interesting and profitable session, as the young, i\m9ii and in- 
experienced cast aside their embarrassment, and entered into the work, at 
once, with zeal and confidence, which never forsook them during the enths 
proceedings. 

The citizens of Logansville and vicinity certainly deserve much praise 
for the interest manifested in the institute, not only by their presence and 
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assistance pecuDiarilj, but also by their nnlimited hospitality tendered to 
all classes who attended the meeting. 

Altogether this was one of the most instructive and successful educational 
meetings ever held in this county. 

New Districts. — Two new borough school districts, Flemington and Re- 
novo, were created by the court, since the last County Superintendent's re- 
port 

Concludiag Remarks. — It is, perhaps, expedient that I should here state 
that the success of the public schools does not alone depend upon the labor 
and efficiency of the County Superintendent. There are other agencies that 
might be denominated auxiliaries, among which we might notice : First. 
A complete and energetic board of directors, whose duty it is to examine, 
carefully, the teachers' certificates, to see that the requirements of the 
school law are strictly complied with ; to employ competent teachers, and 
remunerate them according to their qualifications ; to advise, frequently, 
with the teachers ; to have their school house neatly and substantially con- 
structed ; to furnish proper apparatus, outline maps, charts, black-boards, 
&c., for each school room, and supply the building with seats and desks, 
most conducive to the comfort, health and convenience of the pupils. Sec- 
ondly. The interest of the common schools might be more steadily advanced 
by a social interchange of opinion, between superintendent and teacher, 
upon the various methods of school government, imparting instruction, and 
better securing a regular attendance of pupils. And lastly. The parents 
or guardians should, as often as practicable, visit the schools for the pur- 
pose of giving a word of encouragement, or an ''approving smile" to 
teacher and scholars, by commending the diligent, and giving such other 
wholesome counsel as would create an ambition in the indolent and care- 
less. 

By this means there would be fewer complaints preferred against the 
teacher by the patrons, the arduous labors of the teachers more fully appre- 
ciated, and suggestions offered that would stimulate pupils to more active 
exertions, and inspire them with the proper respect to which a competent 
and faithful teacher is so justly entitled. 
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Progress.— From a comparison of a few items in the statistical table of 
this year, with the same of last year, it might be thought that, instead of 
progressing, we are moving in a retrogade course. For example : The re- 
port of this year shows a greater number of houses unfit for use ; also a 
6 School Bsp. 
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greater nnmber with injarions foraitare, and a less number in wbieb oniform 
books arc used A few words will explain this. There are many school 
houses which were built at the origin of the school system, and some even 
at an earlier date. These, though they were, perhaps, considered eaitable 
at that time, have become so much wprn, being wholly neglected, that, from 
year to year, a number of them are reduced to mere shells. In this condi- 
tion they are sometimes used two, three or four years before a new house 
is built. Many of them, when erected, were not buildings that woold be 
called suitable at this time. The educational standard of to-day is and 
should be higher than it was twenty years ago. Buildings and furniture 
for schools should be appropriate, and the appropriateness considered with 
respect to the present. Yet all men cannot be so convinced, as was illus- 
trated during the past year in this county. In one district a new house was 
built, which, through the indifiference of the directors, is scarcely fit for use, 
and the furniture is clearly unsuitable if not injurious. Another old build- 
ing, in the same district, was furnished anew in like manner. 

Heretofore we have reported as schools, in which uniform books are used, 
all school for which directors had adopted a uniform series. This was 
found to be very indefinite, and strict observation was made during the past 
year, counting none except those in which there is absolute uniformity. In 
several instances directors expressed great surprise, when informed that 
there was not a school in the district with uniform books. We have, how- 
ever, made considerable progress. 

Fifty-five schools were supplied, during the y^ar, with Perce's magnetic 
globes, five with out-line maps, and thirty-one with astronomical and geo- 
graphical charts. In addition to this , a number of small, useless, black-boards 
were removed, and large, useful ones re- placed. Three years ago there 
were scarcely a dozen school rooms in which either globes, maps or charts 
wtre seen, and a great many had small black-boards, of little comparative 
uae, or noue. Now we have one hundred and forty-one, with one or more 
of these articles, of a good quality, and a considerable number with all. 

But we believe we have accomplished that which, as the basis of pro- 
gressive movement, affords more grati fication than can be drawn from the 
bare statistical report. We think wq have succeeded in gaining not merely 
the sympathy of many active citizens, but their co-operation, by acts, in 
the great work of education in common schools. 

WORK BY SUPEBIATENDXNT. 

Beside the work of examinations and visitations, we have given more 
particular attention to matters appertaining to schools with the people 
and directors. Without active co-operation on the part of the people 
and school officers, the work of a superintendent is of little use. He can- 
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not, in a large connty, where the term of school is short, stay sufficient 
time in each school to make his presence felt directly, and his labor should 
be made to operate among the patrons. We have, by public means, and 
by private conversation, endeavored to create a more earnest spirit in 
the cause. During three years w% endeavored to form an interest through 
the work of district institutes, but with two or three exceptions these proved 
failures, and resulted in injury rather than good. We do not, however, in 
this remark, mean to speak in opposition to district institutes. But where 
there are only four or five teachers in a district, who must travel fron^ two 
to six miles to assemble, there is not much^rospect of material benefit. 

A meeting of teachers was called before the opening of the winter schools, 
at which it was unanimously declared we should hold a county institute. 
None had been convened since the winter of 1861, and to insure a success- 
ful meeting, about one month was spent in general work, to wake up teach- 
ers and others upon the subject Nearly every teacher in the county was 
addressed in reference to the institute, either by myself personally, or by 
letter. Every newspaper in the county advertised and published editorials ; 
directors were requested to aid, and individual encouragement was enlisted. 
We believe this work was more beneficial than the whole mass of visita- 
tions. There was only about one-third of the teachers actually engaged 
in the county, in attendance at the institute, but it rendered more gratifica- 
tion, and had much more influence throughout the county than was expect- 
ed. Every teacher present was awakened to renewed activity, and by the 
animation of the exercises, made to desire a longer session, which was de- 
clared in a resolution to hold an institute of two weeks' duration the next 
winter 

OTHER AQENOIES. 

In addition to the academies and seminaries heretofore reported, there 
is now established in Bloomsburg a first class seminary, under the title 
of the Bioomsburg Literary Institute. The building, erected on a beauti- 
ful site, is a work of honor to the men by whose energy it was completed 
and elegantly furnished, at the cost of about twenty thousand dollars — 
sufficient subscriptions being made to cover the whole expense, and leave 
the building unencumbered. Prof. Henry C.arver, principal of this institu- 
tion, by his earnest action, pushed forward the work with much rapidity, and 
succeeded in waking up an interest in educational pursuits never before felt 
in Bioomsburg. From this aAd the other academies and seminaries of the 
county we receive material aid, not only through the opportunities afforded 
teachers to prepare for their labor, but the direct work of the principals at 
public meetings and county institutes. Professors Carver, H. D. Walker, 0. 
W. Walker, and Forsyth, principals of the respective schools of Bioomsburg, 
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OraDgeville, Millville and Catawiasa, came forward and conducted the ez> 
ercises of our institute in a most able and instructire manner, and to them 
we are indebted for success. 

In this connection, we will not fail to notice the public newspapers of the 
county, four in number, ihroagb the columns of which the educational cause 
has been, from time to lime, discussed with good effect. By them, the in- 
stitute was ad^rertised without charge, and favorable editorials published. 
Two ot the editors manifested peculiar interest in the proceedings of the 
meeting, and gave us individual encouragement, by participating in the ex- 
ercises. 

^ OBSTACLES 

We might enumerate many things which, directly or indirectly, im- 
pede progress. The great obstacles, and those from which more injury 
is received than from all others, are personal obstacles. True, these are 
comparatively few, and their influence is decreasing, yet there are men in 
nearly every district, who .are opposed to the school system^ and/who work 
with activity to obstruct educational interests, and, if possible, entirely break 
down the schools. They operate upon the people, upon directors, upon 
teachers, and in some iusiauces, even descend low enougii to incite children 
U) opposiiion. 2^o improvement is proposed, but that such men attempt to 
infljience directors against the project. Tliey operate secretly and quietly, 
:aiKi if not successful, openly insult, and threaten some imaginative calamity. 
No teacher enters the school, but that these persons endeavor to bring him 
iutu disrepute \ failing in this, they produce, if possible, rebellion in the 
school. Some even teach their own children to violate order and decency. 
These are facts which, after four years of oflicial experience, we have delei^ 
mintd lo state for publication to the world, not with the expectation thai 
wu can free ourselves from the scourge, bO long as this class of men live^ 
buL that the great mass of people, who are truly favorable to the system^ 
and desirous that knowledge may be spread to the remotest corners, mighl 
be induced to act more earnestly. There are not many men thus working 
ttgainst their own interest, and the interest of their children, yet on accouiU 
ui their energetic opposition, and the apparent indifference of the favorabb 
element, they seem, in some instances, to hold ruling power. There az^ 
however, but few boards of directors in the county, that have not rissn 
above the abuse of this opposition class, and by their efficient action are 
briugiug about a new era. We have, also, many private citizens who step 
forward to encourage progressive movements, and to them we are in part 
luaebted fur many steps in advance. The directors, chiefly, are willing and 
ready to take more positive progressive action, but they should have mora 
encouragement from the people, in order that the few opposing may not ob- 
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taiD absolute dominioD. If do Bympatby is given to school officers, thej 
c&D DOt be expected to accomplish much. 

Another great obstacle results from the waut of competent, experienced 
teachers. With the exception of about twenty-five or thirty, who continue in 
the profession, we make an entire change of teachers in the course of four 
or five years. Tfaius we are constantly educating teachers. The inexpe- 
ilenced, often by some mismanagement, make ground for complaint, and 
there is always some one ready to u»e such mistakes to the injury of tha 
School system. We are compelled to accept the services of a great many 
novices, and by them we do not expect as thorough work as by teachers of 
six or eight years' experience. Various other obstacles might be mentioned, 
but if we remove these, there will be little else in the way of progress. 

MIAN8 OF PROMOTING IMPROVEMENT. 

* 

In this relation we have no ideal amendments to the school law to pro- 
pose. We have thought of several points in which the law seems lame, yet 
were it amended to suit our particular fancy, it might not be most beneficial 
to the mass The law relating to Normal schools we think might be so im- 
proved as to offer more advantages to teachers, yet we have no special pro- 
position to make. The law forms what is strictly a people's school system; 
and through the people the schools must be made to progress. The system 
is not compulsory. It* may be accepted or rejected. Being accepted, pa- 
rents may patronise it or not. Hence, as the people are enlivened, and as 
they become more and more deeply engag-ed in the subject of universal edu- 
cation, so will we make progress. We cannot go in advance of them, for 
they are the propelling power. But we can urge them to take more certain 
steps of progress, and by operating among them, incite them to more earnest 
work. This we suggest should be the principal aim of school officers in the 
administration of the law. Let us secure the co-operation of intelligent and 
energetic citizens whenever possible, and have them cast their influence 
and labor for the cause. When the time shall come that all men and women 
are continually in search of useful knowledge, then will the common schools 
of Pennsylvania be in perfect working order, and not till then. When 
every parent shall have a true understanding of his interest, and shall know 
the happiness of an intelligent, literary family circle, then the fountain of 
progress shall have been opened, and the onward movement of literature 
will have attained such momentum as to cru6h everything that may fall 
within its course. 
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I am satisfied that we have made some advancement during the year, 
in nearly everything pertaining to the welfare of oar schools. That such is 
the case, in fact, I think, is clearly indicated by the following specification 
of items : 

New School Houses. — Built during the year : Athens 1 ; Beaver 1 ; 
Bloomfield 1 ; Cnssewago 1 ; Greenwood 1 ; Hayfield 1 ; Mead 2 ; Oil 
Creek 1 ; West Shenango 1 ; Spartansburg 1 ; Spring township 1 ; Sum- 
mit 1 ; Titusville 1 ; Troy 1 ; Wayne I ; Woodcock township 2. Total 18. 

Two of these, I think, are deserving of special notice. The one erected 
at Titusville is a large, substantial frame building, the main portion of 
which is 60 by 84 feet, with front and rear projections, each I* by 36 feet, of 
same/height as the main building, two lofty stories, bonneted roof and gable 
wings A handsome cnpola over the main entrance, is supplied with a fine, 
large bell, and surmounted by a spire and weather-vane. There are two 
entrances, front and rear, each having two side doors and one front double 
door, leading to the main hail. The first floor is divided into four rooms, of 
equal size, 30 by 42 feet. A straight stairway in the front, and a winding 
staircase in the rear portion of the building, lead to the second floor, which 
is divided, on the left, into two apartments, each 30 by 42 feet, and OQ the 
right is the largest room in the building, 42 by 45 feet in size, with an ad- 
joining recitation room, 15 by 30 feet, and an apparatus room, 12 by 15 
feet, which communicates with the rear landing and entrance. All the 
rooms are fifteen feet in the clear, are wainscoted, have hard finished walls, 
plain ceilings and appropriate mouldings. The windows have twelve large 
lights each — the sash moving on pulleys. The edifice is painted a cream 
oolor, with dark trimmings. The inside woodwork is grained, in imitation 
of oak, and the outside doors, in mahogany. All the rooms, except one, are 
supplied with furniture of modern style, of the most approved pattern, and 
all have ample black-board surface, while the comfortable walks, and other 
neat and tasteful surroundings, all considered, render this, undoubtedly, one 
of the finest school buildings, of wood structure, in the State. Cost about 
$20,000. 

The house built at Spartansburg is a neat and commodious structure, 42 
feet square, two stories high, with cottage roof, surmounted by a handsome 
cupola. It is pleasantly located, with ample grounds, and arranged to ac- 
commodate three schools. It is very well planned, and reflects much credit 
on the board, under whoso supervision it has been constructed, is an orna- 
ment to the town, and one of which the people have reason to be proud. 
Cost $3,000. 
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The others are all good, substantial frame hoases, eostiag from $750 to 
$900 each Thej are generally well located, and supplied with out-build- 
ings. In most of these proper attention has been given to ventilation, and 
the directors of each district deserve commendation for the judgment, good 
taste and liberality displayed in the construction of the school houses erected 
daring the past year. 

Furniture. — In the accompanying statistical report I marked a large ma* 
jority of the houses as having ^* insufficient furniture j^^ and a few with 
** injurious furniture. ^^ I do not consider that a school house has sufficient 
furniture, until it is supplied with a teacher's desk or table, and chairs, and 
I might include suitable recitation benches also. I have reported as havii^ 
injurious furniture^ those houses with seats having perpendicular backs, 
and not graded to accommodate the smaller pupils, so that they can reat 
their feet upon the floor while sitting. I am happy to say that none of the 
new houses, or, as I believe, of those built during the last four or five years, 
are found among this namber. Most of our school houses are very com- 
fortably seated, with seats facing the teacher. A number have the seats 
arranged on three sides of the room, those on two sides facing each other, 
which I think a very injudicious way of seating a school room, and I should 
be glad to see all such treated as was one in Oil Greek district last fall, viz : 
The old seats torn out and re-placed with new onesi, arranged in the mopt 
approved style, making quite cheerful and attractive, a room which, before 
the change, was below the average in appearance. 

Apparatus, — The only article of apparatus found in all the schools, is the 
black-board, and in some cases that is so scanty, as to be but little better 
than none at all. A large number of our schools have Osgood's, or M'Guf- 
fey's, primary reading charts ; quite a number have Mitchell's large map of 
the United States ; about one hundred and seventy-five are furnished with 
out- line maps, and perhaps seventy-five are supplied with globes. Oco^ 
Bionally we find a school having a set of **cuJ)e root blocks;" a box of 
*' geometrical solids;" of ** object teaching forms;" a "color chart," or 
some other of those little, but important, '' aids in teaching;" though these 
are oftener the property of the teacher, than of the district. A lew schools 
are well supplied with apparatus, while nearly one-half of the entire num- 
ber have little or nothing beside the black-board, and only a limited supply 
of that Why should this he so f In nearly every other department of labor 
is recognized the necessity and economy of having workmen supplied with 
the best of tools, and plenty of them. But the teacher is often obliged to 
work almost entirely without tools, and then is censured and found fault 
with for not doing a " good job." What sort of a vehicle would a carriage 
maker be able to *^ turn out," who was compelled to work with only a jack 
knife, an old rusty hand-saw, an auger and a hammer ? Equally ridiculous 
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examples might be supposed in every department of manual labor ; and all 
would only fitly illustrate the impropriety and faUe economy of allowing 
our teachers to labor in the school room,^without good and sufficients appa* 
ratus ior illustrating all the different branches of science of which they 
are expected to give children a thorough and practical knowledge. That 
the bed teachers can teach more and better, with proper apparatus, than 
without it, has been shown in many ways, and proven times almost innu- 
merable, and that the poorest teachers can use it to much advantage, is too 
obvious to need argument. 

It is a truism, that " illustration is the basis of successful teaching." A 
child may study geography for years, and have the best of oral instruction, 
but unless he should prove to be a philosopher of more than ordinary talent 
and energy, he will never obtain a correct idea of the earth, its form and 
motions, its natural divisions, the relative positions of different countries, 
or portions of the same country, and many other essential things in geo- 
graphy, or even a reasonable approximation to it, until he sees those things 
as represented by a globe ; and with a globe, all these things are compara- 
tively easy to be understood. In every school there should be a copy of 
Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, a globe, a box of geometrical and arith* 
metical forms, cube root blocks, a box of object- teaching forms^ and a set of 
drawing charts. Other useful articles might be added, if the funds of the 
district were abundant, but these I -deem moat important and sufficiently use- 
ful, to justify the directors iu expending the public funds to procure them, 
unless the financial affairs of the district are in an unusually embarrassed 
condition. Thirty dollars judiciously expended for each school, would place 
in the hands of every teacher all the articles of apparatus that 1 have spe- 
cified, the use of which would be to the schools, what the mowing machine, 
horse-rake, hoc, pitching-fork, &c., are to the farmers, and would return 
more than one hundred per cent on the cost every year, in saving the time 
of the teacher, thereby enabling him to accomplish more labor in th^ school 
room, in* making study more interesting to the pupils, and most of all, in 
giving them clearer, more accurate and practical ideas of nearly every thing 
learned. Schools, thus supplied with apparatus, should be furnished with a 
strong box or case, for its safe keeping, which should have a stout lock and 
key, and the whole should be plac?d undtr the special care of the teacher, 
with the understanding that he or she is to be retfponsible for its proper use 
and preservation. 

Schools. — There has been an increase during the year of fourteen and 
one-half schools, making the whole number now, three hundred and seventy- 
two. Most of the schools have been kept open the usual term of six months, 
some seven, others five and a few only four and a-half months. The dis- 
tricts having seven months of school, are Conneautville, Cooks, (Ind.,) Ran- 
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dolph, Sparta, Steuben, Vernon, (Ind.,) and Woodcock borough. The Mead- 
ville schools were kept open nine months, with a corps of thorough teach- 
ers, under whose management the interest and progress of the schools have 
been very creditable and satisfactory. Meadville stands first in the county 
for length of school term, and has paid more during the year, for the ordi- 
nary purposes of instruction, than any other three districts in the county. 
The Titusville schools, since occupying their new building, have been more 
thoroughly graded than ever before, and are now in a most excellent and 
properous condition. Titusville takes the lead in the county for teachers' 
wages; paying twenty-five dollars higher for males, and twenty dollars for 
females, than any other district. In regard to teachers' wages in the town- 
ships of the county. Oil Creek ranks first, Woodcock second, and West 
Fallowfield third, 1 he salaries in these districts are by no means liberal^ 
but if all the other districts would do as well, there would be a great im- 
provement. The schools at Riceviile, Spring borough, Sutton's Corners, 
(Greenwood twp.,) and Tryonville, (Steuben twp.,) were partially graded 
during the year. The schools at Cochranton, under the tuition of Mr. E. 
C. M'Clintock, are among the best in the county. Indeed, I mast say for 
the honor of Mr. M., that I think his school the nearest a "TRodeZ," in all 
respects, of any that I have yet visited. The directors and people of Coch- 
Tanton deserve great credit for the liberal interest manifested in their schools. 
During the year ending on the first of August next, they will have paid 
their principal, for ten months' services, one thousand dollars, in addition 
to which they have furnished him one assistant all the time, and twa during 
the winter term, besides paying all the other incidental expenses. For a 
little town of three or four hundred inhabitants, such an example is certainly 
very praise-worthy, and I doubt if it can be beat in the State. 

Another gratifying, and to me most promising indication of a growing in- 
terest in education in this county, is the introduction and support of several 
private, or " select schools," in the rural districts in various parts of the 
county. These schools arc generally opened during the fall, for a term of 
ten or twelve weeks, ending a week or two before the commencement of the 
winfer term of public school. They are usually well attended, chiefly by 
the more advanced pupils of twelve years of age and upwards ; though in 
Ssegertown, and one or two other places, such schools have been estab- 
lished for primary scholars exclusively. The teachers employed are gen- 
erally experienced, competent and energetic, and among the best in the 
county. Many of our younger teachers, and those preparing to teach, at- 
tend these schools instead of going to the Normal school, or some academy. 
The reasons are chiefly because being near home, they are more convenient 
of access, are much less expensive, and if not affording all the advantages 
of these higher institutions, the teachers still feel that they can be much 
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benefitted by attending them. Such schools are certainly doing mach good, 
and until oar commoji schools can be supplied with teachers of equal quah'- 
fications, they will afford the most economical and convenient means of pro- 
viding superior instruction, for a lavge class of children, and others who are 
preparing to teach, that can be adopted. I therefore heartily commend this 
practice, which is already quite prevalent, and hope these " select schools" 
will continue to increase in numbers, in popularity and efficiency. 

Teachers. — A large majority of our teachers are females Many are 
young and inexperienced, but, nevertheless, I have found some schools ex- 
hibiting as much interest, as well classified and managed, in general, bj 
those who were teaching their first term, and even better than the averoQi 
of those who have taught three or four terms ; and in a few cases thede 
" first schools" would compare favorably with almost any in the county. 

Our Normal Schools, — Teachers, seminaries and academies, are doing a 
good work in preparing teachers for the common schools. But notwith- 
standing the abundance of all these institutions, their advantages and com- 
parative convenience of adcess, only a small proportion of the whole number 
of our teachers have received any instruction beyond that obtained at the 
common schools, with, perhaps, two or three terms of select school. The 
reason of this is not because they do not appreciate such advantages, or 
would not gladly. give themselves the benefit of a coarse of training at a 
Normal school, or some other of the higher institutions of learning, but is 
simply because they cannot afford U. Most of our teachers spring from 
families in moderate circumstances, whose limited means will not admit of 
the outlay necessary to procure for their children an education sufficient to 
properly fit them for the ordinary duties of life, and much less for ^he re- 
sponsible duties of '* teacher. " Hence, those who desire to teach are obliged 
to help themselves ; and whatever of preparation they get beyond their owa 
district school, is mainly the result of their own efforts. 

And when, at length, they have acquired a sufficient knowledge of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, &c., to enable them to get a certificate, and they 
are permitted to commence their labors in the school room, the meagre com- 
pensation allowed for their services forbids, ** in reality ^^^ that which, at the 
outset, was not justified ** in prospect,^^ viz : The expense of properly fitting 
themselves for the arduous and responsible duties of their vocation. For 
the scanty stipend paid to these ''principals" of the '^people's colleges," 
for the short term of only four to six months during the year, will but lit- 
tie more than clothe them respectably ; and if they are so fortunate as to 
be permitted to stay with some kind-hearted relative or friend, to "work 
for their board^^ during that portion of the year, when their services are 
not required in the schools, so as to be able to keep out of debt, it is aboat 
all that ** professional common school teachers'' can reasonably expect 
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Think of an individaal, wholly or in part, dependent apon the proceeds of 

his own industry for support, being obliged to labor for only four or six 
months, at the munificent salary of twelve dollars and fourteen cents per 
month, which equals in some cases, and exceeds in others, the average cash 
wages paid to female teachers in more than one district in this county, for 
the last five years, and prior to that time the wages were still less — to work 
for his board the remainder of the year — which really is done by a majority 
of our female teachers, not many of them realizing a dollar for their work, 
aside from that received for teaching, and then judge if I have exaggerated 
the difficuties in the way of the teacher's progress. True, this does not 
represent the general average, but the price mentioned is not much below 
the true figure. Although I have not made an exact estimate, I do not 
think the average salaries paid to female teachers, during the last five years, 
for the entire county, (excluding Meadville and Titusville, where they are 
paid higher wages and board themselves,) will exceed $15 per mouth. And 
how a lady teacher can clothe herself a whole year, and save enough out of 
sixty or even ninety dollars, to pay the expenses of a term at the formal 
school, is more than I can calculate, according to any ''rules of economy" 
with which I am acquainted. A few, who fortunately are members of fami- 
lies in better circumstances, by the assistance of their friends, have been 
enabled to receive a course of training at some of these higher schools, more 
or less thorough, according to the time in attendance, and their superior 
methods of instruction and marked success in the school room, generally at- 
test the utility and desirableness of such training for all of our teachers. It 
is among this class that we find nearly all of our most thorough scholars, 
as well as the jnost eminent and successful teachers But these favored 
few are only a small part of the great mass, and I have yet to learn of a 
single instance in this county, of a female teacher, wholly dependent upon 
her own labors, who has been able to give herself the benefit of a single 
term at a Normal school or an academy. Of the whole number of teachers 
in the county, not more than twenty per cent, have ever attended a Normal 
school, or any other of the higher institutions, and not more than four per 
cent, have been in attendance during the year. And yet, I repeat, there ' 
are scarcely any who would not gladly avail themselves of the advantages . 
afforded at these higher schools, if the pay for their services would enable 
them to do so. Shame I That the members of a profession so closely iden- 
tified with every interest of society, in all its conditions, upon whose labors 
depend, to so great an extent, the future intelligence, usefulness, virtue and 
happiness of the rising generation, should be so poorly remunerated for 
labors which are of such great value to those for whom they labor. No 
wonder that the '* muster rolls" of the teacher's " army," present the names 
of so many who are ** young and inexperienced," or that their ranks should 
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need these large annnal " reinforcements." For a short " campaign" con- 
yinces their predecessors, the (would not be) ** veterans," that it donHpay^ 
to teach, and ^* wounded" in spirit, diftappointod in ambition, and disconr* 
aged at the prospect before them, they retire from the '• field," where their 
well fought *• battles" and hard earned *• victories," their cares and triala> 
their hardships and all their anxious, faithful labors are so poorly appre- 
ciated, and so illy rewarded, leaving their places to be filled by the novitiate. 
And they, too, must learn by a hard experience, that though the '* ways of 
wisdom" may be '* wajrs of pleasantness," they are not very profitable in a 
pecuniary sense at least. 

True, there are some, ''the faithful few^^^ who have remained in the prt^- 
fession for many years, patiently laboring in the good cause, and meekly 
accepting as **pay^^ whatever they could get. But these will be found 
almost invariably o( that class who have comfortable homes, where they are 
ever welcome, with kind friends who would willingly provide for them, so 
that they are not obliged to labor for a livelihood; but who from choice^ 
prompted either by a wish not to be entirely dependent, nor overburden- 
some ; or from a sincere desire to be useful, and to do good, have continued, 
year after year, to enroll their names upon the teacher's list, preferring to 
share his toilsome lot, rather than to cat the bread of idleness. And all 
honor to them for their worthy and noble examples But for that less for- 
tunate, though more numerous class, who, from stern necessity, were forced 
to **desert" the "ranks" of the teacher, to *' enlist" in tome other depart- 
ment of life's labors, we have no reproaches ; for who can blame them 1 
No wonder that (as directors often complain) the '* school ma'ams get mar- 
ried, and quit teachin' by the time they get a little used to it, so that they 
can 'keep' a good school." No wonder that we have ao many poor schooU^ 
and medium schools, while we have sofew absolutely good ones. For yonng 
and inexperienced applicants, with medium, or even poor, certificates, often 
find as ready employment as the oloer and experienced ones, with good cer- 
tificates, and yet Just as much pay for teaching a poor school as for a good 
one. And where inexperienced mediocrity can successfully compete with 
talent and experience — where an inferior article finds as ready market, and 
commnuds an equal price with the superior, what other than disastrooB 
consequences can be expected ? This is not an imaginary state of affaiiB 
which [ have here portrayed, but it represents, I am sorry to say, too nearly 
the actual condition of things in this county, in conseqaence of the indiffer^ 
ence and absolute negligence of directors, in the performance of their dntiea. 
During the past year several instances have occurred where rejected can* 
didates at the examinations have privately beqrged the favor of a certificate, 
boldly urging their claims on the ground that they had " engaged a school,'^ 
directors having actually employed them without knowing anything what- 
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ever of theic qaalificatious, or even that they woald be able to obtain a cer- 
tificate at all. loBtauces have also occarred, where really good and ex- 
perienced teachers, with established reputations for success, but who thought 
their services worth coming after, have been left to stay at home and "help 
mother," while schools in^which they should have been employed, and whick 
they would willingly have accepted ai the proposed price, were assigned to 
teachers of little qt no experience, or to those of known indififerent, or even 
poor succeiis, merely because they '• went after the directors,^^ and thus ena- 
bled tl>em 10 ''fill" the schools under their charge without any further 
effort or trouble on their part, which directors are careful to avoid because 
they get no pay for U. Of course I do not claim that this is universally the 
case, but with reference to a large number of the directors of this county I 
am forced to say that I do not think the picture is overdrawn. Nor is this 
the only county where such a state of things exists, if it were we might 
hope the examples of neighboring counties might produce a speedy refor- 
mation in our own. 

in view of these facts, it is obvious that something should be done. But 
that something must be more than the unaided efforts of county superin- 
tendents, or but little can be accomplished. Some changes in the order of 
management are needed, but they must be proposed by an authority having 
power to command uttention, or 1 /ear our progress will be but slow and 
uncertain. We may counsel, advise and recommend. We may protest 
against the shil'ilessness of sundry directors, in employing teachers, and 
their parsimouiousness in paying them ; their neglect in visiting schools, 
and all other remissness oi which many of them are too often guilty. We 
may exhort these delinquent officers to a more faithful discharge of their 
duties. We may advocate an increase of teachers' wages, opposing the 
system of low salaries, as an unwise and false eeonom^f tending directly to 
prevent a liberal culture and thorough preparation of our teachers, thereby 
essentially restraining the progress of our schools. We may appeal to the 
patrons for a more active co-operation, a warmer sympathy, and a more 
cordial support for faithful and deserving teachers. And to the teacher, 
we may speak words of approbation and encouragement ; cheering him on 
in his round of anxious toil ; admonishing him of the responsibility and im* 
portance of the work entrusied to his care, and the necessity of being faithful 
to his duty. We may elevate the standard of qualifications requisite for 
admission to the teacher's profession, urging upon them the use of every 
possible means of self-improvement within their reach, and by dint of per- 
severance and persistent effort on our part, they may be induced to struggle 
up to it, and we may have the satisfaction of witnessing their increased suc- 
oess in the school room, and feel that our efforts have been amply com pen 
sated. Bat what reward have they ? We may do all this, and much more 
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with bat little perceptible effect. For, alas I we are powerless to dictate or 
control. Yea, verily, these and other good measures have been presented 
time after time ; haye been discussed, and zealously urged, by many of our 
worthy county superintendents, for years, and earnestly have they labored, 
striving with all their energies to effect such changes in the management of 
affairs, as should more rapidly promote the interests of edti cation. Noble 
teachers have caught from them the "spirit of progress," and by their honest 
and faithful efforts, their worthy examples, and wholesome influence, have 
done much toward improving public sentiment, and advancing the cause in 
various ways. The good work has also been materially aided by those few 
earnest, liberal-minded and public-spirited directors, who have occasionally 
graced the office. And no inconsiderable assistance has been rendered, too, 
by private citizens and patrons of the same stamp. But all these agencies 
united, have effected o*ly a slightly perceivable improvement. We there- 
fore conclude, that the remedy for these evils must come, if it comes at all, 
from a " higher agency,^^ which may work through, and in conjunction with, 
those already named. 

Still our motto is, and ever should be, " nil desperandum^^^ t^nd although 
the advice and recommendations of our predecessors have not, perhaps, re- 
ceived the attention which their importance deserved, nevertheless, we shall 
venture to offer some further suggestions, under the proper heading, and 
we bespeak for them the careful consideration of all our constituents, as 
well as their co-operators, the teachers and patrons, whose attention may 
chance to be drawn to these humble remarks. 

Professional Interest. — There has been a decided improvement, during 
the year, in the professional interest of our teachers. Over one hundred 
have subscribed for the Pennsylvania School Journal, and quite a number 
have procured copies of some of the standard works on teaching. We have 
strongly urged the advantage and importance of professional reading for 
the teacher, at examinations and upon all other favorable occasions. Ob- 
servation has convinced us that the failures and poor success of teachers 
are much oftcner from want of professional tthillf than from ignorance of 
the branches taught ; and if teachers were obliged to read at least three of 
what are usually denominated ** standard works on teaching," "so thoroughly 
as to b/B able to give an intelligent summary of the leading idea advanced 
by the authors, before they could be admitted to the profession, we believe 
their increased earnestness, skill and efficiency would effect an improve- 
ment in the condition of our schools, which would be alike surprising and 
satisfactory. In law, medicine and theology, a large amount of profes- 
sional reading is pre-requisite to admission into those professions, and all 
who assume the responsibilities of either profession, without such prepara- 
tion, are justly denominated **quacks^* and *'kumbugsV Why not adopt 
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some such regulation for the teacher's profession ? Surely, it cannot be 
less beneficial, or productive of less important results. 

Examinations. — We have held sixty public, and thirty-nine private ex- 
aminations during the year, at which have appeared six hundred and sev- 
enty-three candidates, of whom five hundred and sixteen received pro- 
visional certificates ; eleven were granted professional certificates, and one 
hundred and forty-six were rejected. The "standard of qualifications" 
adopted was considerably higher than it had formerly been, which, of 
course, caused a general retrogression in the grade of certificate's. This 
occasioned considerable "pouting," some "complaining," a few "tears," 
and a little '^genuine satisfaction." But we, feeling that our reasons for 
such a course were good and sufficient, held closely to the **/in6," notwith- 
standing thfi imminent danger of acquiring a reputation for being "hard- 
hearted." At the close of our exercises we usually briefly explained the 
principal reasons for "my poZtcy," and though most of the teachers accept- 
ed the result of our investigations in the proper spirit, some with silent, 
though ill-concealed dissatisfaction, and a few with open displeasure, yet 
the older and more thorougly qualified oneV were often out-spoken in their 
approbation of our course. We believe that teachers generally know their 
own qualifications very well, and have pretty ** sensible ^^ ideas of what 
should constitute " good,'^ very good, &c., and although they may not be 
averse to receiving certificates which over-rate their attainments, and might 
think the examining officer a " clever fellow " for giving them a better mark 
than they deserved, yet their real opinions of his '^jiidgment" would not be 
very " exalted," or *' complimentary" to the ** clever " official ; nor would 
such a course tend in the least degree to promote the interests of schools, 
or teachers. For ^' a stream can rise no higher than its fountain," and un- 
less the teachers come up to a high standard of improvement, intellectual, 
moral, scientific, and professional, we cannot reasonably expect that their 
schools will be noted for excellence, or their pupils remarkable for profi- 
ciency. 

Af ain : With a "low standard " it is impossible to do justice to all classes 
of applicants. For when a teacher of only medium qualifications is marked 
H ^^ H) there is not sufficient margin left for making a proper distinction 
between this class and those who are really good ; while In the lower grades, 
although there is more room fof discriminating the different degrees of pro- 
ficiency, there is still a manifest impropriety in the use of such a system, as 
it undoubtedly tends to lessen the professional interest and ambition of 
teaohers ; depreciates in their estimation the importance of a thorough 'pre- 
jmraiion for their duties, and the necessity of continued study, and constaut 
efforts for self-improvement. The standard should therefore be a high one. 
Ours is not yet up to the one recommended by the School Department, but 
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in the conrse of a year, or at least as soon as there is a possibility of obtain- 
ing teachers enough to supply the schools with those folding certificates 
averaging 2, or nearly that, according to a higher standard, we intend to 
make another " raise,^^ coming next time squarely up to the standard pre- 
scribed by the Department Our method of examination was chiefly oral; 
but in some of the branches the written method was also used. We aimed 
to make our exercises instructive to the teachers as well as informative to 
ourselves, rarely raising a question without having it correctly answered, 
or satisfactorily settled, before leaviug it, so that each member of the class 
might know what the correct answer was, if he paid good attention. If do 
member of the class could answer, we usually gave assistance, by proposing 
such other relative questions as would lead the class to discover the tme 
answer, and as time percuitted, we frequently offered a few remarks and 
suggestions with reference to teaching various branches. In this way we 
were enabled to give a good deal of useful instruction, and at the same time 
to afford an opportunity for the directors, and all who were present, to judge 
of the abilities of each candidate, by observing who answered correctly, and 
who incorrectly. The teachers, too, were enabled the better to compare 
their own attainments and standing with those of other members of the 
class, which, to those having proper ambition, and professional pride, can- 
not but be beneficial. 
• Of the provisional certificates issued, particularly at the last, or spring 
series of meetings, a large proportion were granted for only one term ; the 
object being to exclude from the coming winter schools all who do not ex- 
hibit, at the fall examinations, a measurable degree of improvement at least 
The large number of private examioations seemed really unavoidable, on 
account of the scarcity of teachers, resulting from the *' change of adminis- 
tration" in the county. Supposing that a supply of '' one year" certificates 
bad been issued at the series of examinations preceding the commencement 
of our labors, we did not scruple at official ''ea;cmo/i," during oar first 
series. But our immediate predecessor had exercised the same " high pre- 
rogative,^^ to a considerable extent, as we afterwards learned, and the conse- 
quence of both operations was such a- scarcity of teachers that the directors, 
in some localities, were nearly "panic-stricken," and we weVe called apon 
to grant private examinations frequently, during several weeks, after most 
of the schools were opened. Notwithstanding we did all we could towiM 
supplying the demand, no teachers could be procured for one or two schools^ 
and they were not opened at all dniing the winter. In a few districts they 
had to wait until other schools had closed, and employ teachers who had 
already taught a winter term in some other school. The attendance of di- 
rectors, at the examinations during the spring series, was usually good ; but 
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at tbe fall series it was, with few exceptions, very poor. The whole ntim- 
ber present at the various meetings held daring the year, was 246. 

Visitations. — Whole number of visits made 214. Some schools were 
visited twice, and a few three times. The object in repeating our visits at 
a school, while in charge of the same teacher, was to ascertain if the school 
had profited by the instruction and advice given on the previous occasion; 
or, in other words, to learn whether our visits were doing any good or not, 
in order that we might the better know what plan to pursue at our visits 
in the future. In nearly every case we had the pleasure of witnessing some 
improvement, and in some instances a marked change for the better, which 
was alike creditable to both pupils and teacher. On the whole, we have 
found the result of our visits quite satisfactory. After listening to the re- 
citations of one, two or more classes, according to their size, and the time 
occupied in hearing them, until we had carefully observed the teacher's 
method of instruction, noticing, at the same time, his supervision of the 
room, as well as the general order and discipline of the school, we usually 
asked the scholars a few questions upon those branches, to the recitations 
in which we had listened, following with such instruction and advice, with 
reference to study, recitation, and the general duties of pupils at school, as 
seemed to be needed, introducing, perhaps, a few hints for the'teacher, in 
such a way that the pupils would not think that we were criticising or find- 
ing fault with him. Special instructions and suggestions for the teacher 
were always given privately. 

The most common failing noticed on the part of our teachers, is a want 
of system, and thoroughness in classifying their schools, and particularly in 
reading. In nearly all of the ungraded schools we have found pupils using 
the fourth or fifth reader, who ought to be in the second or third. In fact, 
•ur experience and observation has convinced us that reading is the ** poor- 
est taugW^ of any branch in the common schools, though we have found a 
few very gratifying exceptions. Children seem to think that they must go 
through each book, to the highest number of the series, before they can be- 
come good readers, and in too many cases this notion is apparently endorsed 
by parents and teachers. We have, therefore, given special attention to this 
branch, duiing our visits. Another important duty of teachers, which we 
find too generally neglected, is the ** cultivation of good manners'' in their 
pupils. And, indeed, we might with propriety say, that some of our teach- 
ers need a little cultivation in this respect themselves. For at more than 
one school, have we heard the teacher address the pupils as '* Jake, Bill, 
&c.," and since '' like begets likCy" ad a matter of course, the pupils not un- 
frequently addressed those teachers with the same familiarity, by a conve- 
nfent abbreviation of the christened name. In one of the same schools, the 
teacher tried to quiet a restless little boy, by telling him (a lie) "if you. 
7 SoHOOL Rip. 
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don't keep still there, I'll cat your ears off." We might relate other some- 
what amusing incidents, which occarred daring oar visitations, bat we for- 
bear. 

County InHtiiutes. — A very interesting and profitable session was held at 
Spartansburg, in November, continuing four days. The exercises consisted 
of class-drills, reports, discussions, and short lectures on different methods 
of teaching the various branches of study, and pther topics relating to schools 
and school management. 

Instructive and interesting lectures were delivered during the evenings of 
the sessions, to large and attentive audiences, by Profs. J. A. Austin, of 
Waterford, E. C. M'Clintock, of Cochranton, and A. F. Hamilton, of Edin- 
boro'. Superintendents Fisk, of Erie county, and Lindsey, of Warren county, 
were also present, and contributed much to the interest of the meeting. 
One hundred and ten members were enrolled, nearly one hundred of whom 
were teachers. A union institute, in which the teachers and superintendent 
of Venango county, and several \eachers from Warren county, united with 
those of our own, was held at Titusville, in April. In point of attendance, 
general interest, and practical benefit to the teachers present, it is probablt 
that this institute was fully equal to any ever held in the county. Statt 
Superintendent J. P. Wickersham was with us one-half day, and in tht 
evening delivered an able and instructive lecture, which was listened to bj 
a crowded and appreciative audience. Another excellent and entertaining 
lecture was delivered by Dr. Marks, of Meadville. On both of these occa- 
sions, the members of the institute were entertained by the citizens of tht 
place, with a liberal hospitality seldom equalled. 

Another great favor shown to our institutes, was the generosity of the 
Atlantic and Great Western, Oil Creek, and other railway companies, in 
granting /ree return passes to all members who came over their roads in 
attending. County institutes are doing much good, and that the benefits of 
them are being better appreciated by the teachers, is evident from the in- 
creasing attendance and interest manifested at each successive meeting. 
We regard them as one of the most important features of our excellent school 
system, and now that they are legalized, and provision made for funds to 
assist in carrying them on, their efliciency will be much increased and great 
results may confidently be expected from them. 

District institutes in this county are well nigh ** played outV Meadvillt 
is the only district in the county where the teachers held regular semi- 
monthly meetings, and in this place eighteen institutes were held during tbt 
year, with a full attendance of the teachers of the district In one other dis- 
trict. Spring borough, through the influence of Mr. J. I). Chamberlain, prin- 
alpal of the school in that place, an interesting institute was organized, and 
held six meetings daring the winter term, which were attended by moat of 
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the teachers of Spring, and some from the ad joiniDg township of Beaver. I 
regret that so valuable an agency, for the Improvement of teachers, as the 
district institute, should not have met with more general favor, and I believe 
that had the law concerning district institutes, instead of being repealed, been 
made more stringent, and been more generally enforced, they would, ere this, 
have prot)en their claims to usefulness, and been recognized as an important 
means of increasing the efficiency of'our teachers, and thereby improving the 
condition of our schools. 

Additional Labor. — During: the year, two hundred and sixty-four days 
were occupied with my official duties, in the discharge of which, I traveled 
four thousand seven hundred and eighty-five miles. In addition to the ex- 
aminations and visitations, previously mentioned, I attended eight educa- 
tional conventions, occupying, in the aggregate, twentj-sevcn days, and 
wrote two hundred and forty-seven official letters. 

School Directors. — Of a large majority of the directors in this county I 
cannot speak in very flattering terms, concerning their attention to the du- 
ties of the office. Many of them take little or no pains to secure good 
teachers, nsually employing the first that come along and make application, 
and if none come along^ none are engaged, until nearly, or quite, time for 
the schools to commence, (sometimes a week or two after,) and then, not 
unfrequently, is that duty delegated to some resident of the district, who 
is not a director They are often remiss in attending meetings of the board, 
for the purpose of transacting business, and sadly negligent in regard to 
visiting schools. One instance came to our knowledge, doring the year, 
where /our successive meetings, appointed for ttie board, were adjourned, 
because a quorum was not present ; and not unfrequently are the schools 
of a district comnjenced and ended, without one of them being visited by 
a single director. True, we have many worthy exceptions to this class, of 
good, earnest and intelligent directors, who realize the importance of edu- 
cation, and the value of good schools, and who do all they can to promote 
the interests of the cause, at home and elsewhere, though unfortunately 
they are largely in the minority. But while we regret the predominance of 
the former class, and deplore the consequences of their narrow and impolitic 
course of management, we cannot wholly blame them, or feel justified in 
censuiing them to any great degree for their short-comings. A proper 
discharge of the responsible duties of school director would require the 
attention of each member of the board, on an average, from ten to fifteen 
days during each year, and for all their labor and pains-taking, they rarely 
get so much as a " thank you,^^ or any other remuneration whatever, save 
the consciousness of having contributed something to the improvement of 
the rising generation. True, the importance of education, as afiPecling all 
the immediate and future interests of society, the welfare and prosperity of 
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oar nation, and the world at large, is very great, and ought to be sufficient, 
perhaps, to impel any one, from motives of philanthropy, to discharge faith- 
fully all duties entrusted to him, concemiog such momentous interests. Bat 
experience has shown that the generality of men ** canH see U in that light'* 
For in this '' working day world,"^ it requires faithful labor, with carefal 
management all the time, for the most of us to get along, and the claims of 
a numerous family for " bread and hvJUer " are paramount, and must be sat- 
isfied, school or no school. Many men who are elected to the office have 
no children to send, and with no personal interest in the schools, they very 
naturally feel that they can't afford to spend two or three weeks in a year 
for nothing, except the satisfaction of having done their duty, for in these de- 
generate days, that sort of pay is not of much consequence, as it will do but 
little towards clothing a family, or keeping them in '' sugar and tea." We 
have sometimes thought that the " no pay '' of directors was an indirect caase 
for the *^poor^pay^^ of teachers. For it is not altogether strange, or unna- 
tural, that directors, who are required to do so much for ** nothing and board 
themselves,^^ should want the teachers to work for " little and board aroundJ'^ 
Now, in our humble opinion, it would be much better to pay directors a rea- 
sonable compensation for their services, ($1 50 per day,) and impose a pen- 
alty for non-performance of duty. We also think the number of directors 
in each district might be diminished one-half, without lessening, bat rather 
increasing, the efficiency of the office. But even with the present namber, 
we think it would be a wise eamomy to remunerate them fairly for the labors 
of their office, as it would tend to secure a more prompt and faithful atten- 
tion to the duties imposed upon them, and insure a more judicious expendi- 
ture Of the public moneys. 

The Press. — During the past year a cordial interest in educational mat- 
ters has been manifested by the entire press of the county, and particularly 
by the Titusville Herald, which has taken a very active interest in oar in- 
stitutes — reporting the proceedings by one of its editors in person, and pub- 
lishing them in full. The ^Herald has been furnished to teachers at a dis- 
count of twenty-five per cent, from the usual rates, and contributions from 
teachers, and all others interested in the cause of education, have been 
earnestly solicited, for the purpose of regularly supporting an educational 
column. But we are sorry to say that the '' educational column " was not 
properly sustained.. In all the other papers, as well as the Herald, our ex- 
amioation notices have been gratuitously inserted, and also, several other 
items of instruction to teachers and directors; for which^ and numeroos 
other favors, the editorial fraternity of this county, one and all, will please 
accept our sincere thanks. 

Recommendations. — Improvement necesssarily implies change^ and we 
trust that there are few, if any, directors or citizens in this county who 
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would not be willing to adopt any feasible plan for promoting the welfare 
of our common schools, and rendering them more efficient in accomplishing 
the great work for which thej were established, provided it did not involve 
too much additional expense and labor. Believing that a few changes in 
the present system of management, which may easily be effected by the 
directors and teachers, with little or no increase of expense to the public, 
will greatly facilitate the progress of our schools, we recommend : 

First. " That teachers be imployed by the year, and continued in, the 
same school for several successive terms." 

The prevailing practice of changing teachers so frequently, rarely keeping 
a teacher in the same school for two successive terms, is a pernicious one, 
and is also very bad economy. 

8eco7id, ** Ihat the schools be kept open for one continuous term of five, 
six or seven months, as the case may be, with only a short vacation at the 
middle of the term ;'' instead of dividing the same time into two terms, with 
a vacation of three or four months at the end of each term, as is the present 
custom. For a term of six months, the schools should open about the first 
of October. The principal advantages of this arrangement will be : 

1st. Largtly increased benfit to the pupils. — It is universally conceded 
that the second month of a term of school, with any teacher, is worth more 
than the first, the third more than the second, and so on, each succeeding 
month being of more importance and value to the pupils than the preced- 
ing one. The total attendance during the year will also be much increas- 
ed — t. e. many pupils will attend school more days in the year than they 
do under the present system. 

2d. Greatly diminished official labor for directors. — The usual official 
labors of directors would be diminished nearly one-half, besides whkh, the 
inconvenience now experienced, in consequence of the school year com- 
mencing on the first Monday of June, would be avoided. 

3d. It would be much better for the teachers. — Besides affording them 
a better opportunity for attendiuf^ school, those who desire to engage in 
other employments during that portion of the year, when their services are 
not required in the schools, can do so to a much better advantage. Other 
important considerations favor the *'oneterm''^ arrangemAt, while we do not 
think that one really good argument can be afforded against it. This sys- 
tem Is practiced in many counties of the State, and we are credibly informed 
that nothing would induce the people of those counties to return to the old 
method. It seems to us that all the advantages are in favor of the plan, and 
we earnestly recommend its adoption in this county, fully believing that a 

trial of two years will satisfy everybody of its utility. 

Third. A more liberal compensaiion oftecichers. — Although this measure 
baa often been presented, and urged, there is still need 6f again calling at- 
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tention to the subject. To be sure this will incur additional exffense, bat wt 
believe that the best interests of the schools, and justice to oar teachers, as 
well as the soundest economy in the expenditure of the public moneys, all 
demand a more liberal policy in this respect. For nearly all the evils al- 
luded to under the head of *' ieachers,^^ this is the true and proper remedy. 
There is nothing for which the peopl^ should be so willing to make sacri- 
fices, or for which they can afford to pay so liberally as educcUion; and ex- 
perience has shown that wherever a district or county has been noted for 
paying good wages, there have the teachers been likewise noted for their 
liberal culture, professional skill and earnest devotion to their work, and 
their schools remarkable for excellence. 

Fourth, More thorough preparation of teachers, — While we claim that 
low wages necessitate the toleration of poor teachers, we mast also admit 
that poor teachers induce the payment of low wages. Therefore, while W9 
exhort the directors to a more liberal policy toward teachers, we ma^t also 
enjoin upon the teachers the necessity of increased effort on their part to 
prepare for the>ardnous and responsible duties of their profession. To this 
end we earnestly advise more abundant and careful reading ofprofessional 
works and regutar attendance ai the county institute^ in addition to a mort 
thorough and faithful use of the ordinary means for improvement. 

Suggestions. — The following points are respectfully suggested as needing 
legislation : 

1. The compensation of school directors. « 

2. Increase in the minimu& length of school term. 

3. A large increase of the State appropriation. 

In some of the districts in this county the State appropriation for last 
year was sufficient only to keep the schools open six days, even at the amall 
salaries allowed. In others it was considerably more, but the entire aver- 
age would probably not exceed ten or twelve days. 
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As Carlisle is an independent district, I have no authority to visit their 
schools; and as the Silver Spring board became rebellions because th« 
School Department rejected the man for whom they voted for County Sn- 
perintendent, they refused to allow me to' examine their teachers, also it 
visit their schools; hence, nothing in this report refers to either district, ex« 
eept it be mentioned by name. 

Houses — The old school houses will soon all disappear, and commodioas 
brick houses will be erected in their stead. Five new hoasea have beei 
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built, four of which are brick and one stone, as follow, viz : A brick in 
West Pennsborough ; a brick and a stone in South Middleton ; a brick, 
with two rooms, in East Pennsborough, and a brick in Silver Spring. The8« 
houses cost from $1,000 to $5,000. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — Our houses are all supplied with good black- 
boards, and all, except one district, with out- line maps. The desks in 
tome of the houses are not so good and convenient as desirable, but I 
think we have no desks or seats that are injurious t3 children. 

Schools. — Whole number 215, including Carlisle and Silver Spring. 
About the half are graded. At present, most of onr directors believe that 
•chools should be graded whenever practicable. 

Examinations — Twenty public examinations were held, at which 95 
males and 67 females presented themselves for examination. Nine were 
examined privately, to fill vacancies and for summer or subscription schools, 
commencing about the Ist of April last. I adopt the oral and written 
methods, but I am convinced that the written is the most thorough and fair 
way of examination. Our examinations are generally well attended by th« 
citizens; hence, 1 examine as much orally as \ can, so those who come to 
hear may know what is being done. 

Certificates — In granting certificates, I use the figures 1, Ij, 2, *2J, &c., 
because I think the scale on the certificate does not express as many de- 
grees as it ought to do. The certificates of those I examined will average 
about 2^. 1 granted four professional certificates. Of the teachers em- 
ployed during the year, 58 held the professional certificate, but unless som« 
of them begin to sttldy again, they may have a serious time when they pre- 
sent themselves for the new certificate of that grade. 

District Jnntiiutes. — These were held regularly in North Middleton and 
Lower Allen districts, and may have been held regularly in several other 
districts of which I have not been apprised, but I know that they hav« 
been held occasionally in several districts. A well conducted district in- 
stitute accompli->bes an incalculable amount of good, but unless the teach* 
era intend to go to work to improve in their studies and in their profession 
Hiey might as well hold none. 

County Institute. -^Oxix County Institute convened in the Bethel church of 
Ifechanicsburg, on Tuesday, the 13th day of November, and continued until 
Friday night. The institute was not so well attended by teachers and di- 
rectors as in some former years, but the Sime remark is as applicable now 
as a year ago — the drones generally are among the missing. It is conceded 
by all, that more new ideas on teaching were presented at this meeting than 
at any former meeting Miss A. G Blean, of West Pennsborough, again 
eame out best in spelllDg the five hundred words, but as she had secured a 
«apy of Webster last year, the business committee decided that Mr. Joh« 
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L. Ilenry, of Peon district, who had misspelled one or two words more 
than Miss Blcan, should receive the Unabridged Dictionary. Our acknow- 
ledgments are due to the Rev. G. Zeigler, president, and to Prof. John N. 
Taylor, secretary of the institute ; also to the clergy of Mechanicsburg, and 
to Professors Wickersham, Watson, Brooks, Hillman, Kerr, Potter, Man- 
son, Heiges and others, for instruction to the institute; and to the citizens 
of Mechanicsburg for their hospitality. 

leachers. — Our teachers were somewhat excited on the war question 
during my first term of office, but now they seem to be settled, and are fit- 
ting themselves better for their high calling. The school system is progress- 
ing rapidly — teachers must do the same or they will soon be lost by getting 
too far in the rear. Enterprising directors look in the front ranks for teachers; 
hence those in the rear will not be found until the front ranks are exhausted. 

We have had a few failures, for which, no doubt, the directors are some- 
what to blame, but our front ranks are still too thin ; hence the quota is 
filled by taking those in the rear. Most of our teachers labor faithfully to 
cram the youthful mind with knowledge, thus making the mind, as Page 
illustrates it, a two gallon jug. When teachers thus, intellectually blind, 
undertake to mould the mind of children, much precious time is not only 
lost, but instead of getting the mind to hold two gallons, they get it so dis- 
torted and deformed that it will only nold a quart or a pint of that which 
is worth knowing, and a peck of that which had better never be known. 
Toung teachers generally belong to this class, but I also include those who 
have been standing in the profession for from five to twenty years. 

Visitations. — I visited all the schools in the county except those in Car- 
lisle and Silver Spring. I made 203 visits, of about two hours each. I 
traveled 1,64>2 miles, (mostly on foot.) I wrote Idl letters, and was en- 
gaged 211 days in official duty. , 

During my first term I notified the directors of a district that I would 
visit their schools in order, thus : Nos. 1 and 2^ on Monday, 3 and 4, on 
Tuesday, &c. ; then directors visited with me. Parents and teachers were 
apprised of my coming — school houses would be found unusually clean, so 
also the hands and faces of their occupants. Parents would be out to see 
how fast their children were learning or to hear what the '* superintender" 
would say. Sometimes children would absent themselves when they knew 
I was coming, but this was almost invariably the teacher's fault. 

I would say to a boy, why were you not at schoof? 1 because the 
teacher has not had us at the black-board for a week or two; then when 
anybody comes he wants to show off, but he ain't going to expose me. 
This time I took all by surprise. I did not even notify directors until I was 
in the district, and then only if they lived by the road on which I was tra- 
jeling. The result was that few persons accompanied me, but I diacovered 
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what I wished to know. Teachers nearly •always say that we have made 
no preparation — onr school is to-day what it always is, &c., but the con- 
trast is so great in many instances that it is not difficult to see what is wrong 
in the performance. 
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School Houses. — But few houses have been built during the year, I have 
not been able to ascertain the exact number. Londonderry, two ; Swatara, 
one ; borough of Middletown, one ; Middle Paxton, one ; all of which have 
been built from plans contained in Pennsylvania School Architecture, and 
serve as an ornament to the county, as well as to the district in which they 
are located. I am happy to say, that our citizens are being aroused in this 
particular. Ihey are beginning to see the ruinous e£fect on the health of 
their children, from small rooms, low ceilings, and uncomfortable desks and 
benches, and that no attention has been paid to neatness, comfort, ventilation, 
position, &c. That a school room should have a neat and cheerful appear- 
ance, will be conceded by the most economical. The dingy walls, ceiling, 
and finish of the rooms, in many of our school houses, that have not seen a 
paint, white- wash or coloring brush for year8,\and some have never been 
white- wa^hed, much less painted, do not contribute to that result. Put a 
school room and furniture in good condition, and it can be kept so for a long 
time, while it helps to educate the children to habits of neatness and care- 
fulness. But let the walls become dingy, the plastering broken in places, 
the furniture scratched, broken and unvarnished, and the work of dilapida- 
tion is rapid, and the scholars learn to destroy, instead of learning to pre- 
serve. The most prudent economy requires that school buildings be kept 
in thorough repair, and not left to run into dilapidation, through fear of ex- 
pending too much money in one year. Nothing should be done for mere 
fancy, but all work should be plain, substantial and done when needed. 
Much complaint has been made, and justly too,'of the out-buildings con- 
nected with most of our school houses. Many of ttiem are an outrage to 
decency and good morals, and should be replaced by new ones of different 
construction, and the teachers then held responsible for their being kept in a 
decent condition. The greatest number of our school houses have no yards, 
and the children are compelled to use the public roads as play grounds. 
This is certainly wrong. Every school house should have a suitable yard, 
properly graded, trees and shrubbery planted, and kept free from stones and 
rubbish. In short, every thing in and about a school house should be so 
kept, as to educate childrtn in habits of neatness, good order and propriety. 
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Furniture and Apparatus. — Sixty- four Bcbools ha^e been Bapplied 
CornelPs oat-line maps, fifteen with magnetic globes, and a large namber 
with Emmon's charts of the solar system. A wiser investment could ncl 
have been made, than that of the magnetic globe. It oaght to be in erery 
school in the county. The attention of directors and parents is kindly in- 
vited to the importance of having all our schools furnished with maps, globes, 
&c., which are as indispensable to the active teacher as the plow is to th« 
farmer. We think money cannot be expended for a more useful purpose. 
There are, however, a number of districts still encumbered with bounty tax, 
and as soon as they get rid of it, we expect an improvement in furniturt 
and apparatus, as well as in houses. 

Exa^f nations. — One public examination is held for each district annuaUy. 
We frequently combine the oral and written methods, but very much preflnr 
the former, for a number of reasons. At these examinatioas, one liandred 
and sixty- nine provisional certificates were granted. Average grade of 
certificates, two and one-half. One hundred and two directors were prt- 
aent, and three hundred and ninety-three citizens 

Visitations. — After my regular tour of public examinations, I was beset 
with applicants for examination, by those who neglected to attend at tbo 
proper time and place, and was thus prevented from entering upon the dntj* 
of visitation as soon as I should have done In consequence of which, to- 
gether with sickness and death in ray family, and the impassable stalt 
of the roads, by snow drifts, I failed to reach Bome of the schools Tfmo 
spent in each school, from one to three hours, endeavoring to acquaint my- 
self with the teacher's ability to teoch and govern the school. In Susque- 
hanna district, I was accompanied hj one member of the board to all the 
schools, and to eight in Swatara district In Lower Paxton district I was 
also accompanied by different members of the board to all the schools. My 
plan of operation was, on entering the school room, to see the teacher con- 
duct the recitations of one or two classes in his usual way, and afterwards 
take charge of the school myself, directing the attention of all the pupils It 
the blavk hoi'vd The ii. joritj of the scho«»ls that I visited wot*, in a 
flourishing coiidition, under good control, and generally well classified.— 
The pnpils st emed to be awake to their interests, eagerly pursuing their 
respective stndies Most of the teachers evinced ability and aptitude It 
teach, and were laboring faithfully in the discharge of their duties. I ob- 
served that a few of the schools lacked system and order; that during a 
recitation, there were frequent interruptions ; that several things were being 
done, or attempted to be done, at the same time, which produced confasion, 
and made it impossible to do any one thing properly. 

Dittrict institutes were established in fourteen districts, and were gener- 
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ally SQCcessfal. Tbej sboald be establisbed in every district, and no 
teacber employed wbo refuses to attend. 

County institute was beld in Harrisburg, December 19, and continned in 
session four days. One hundred and fifty-six teacbers were in attendanee. 
It was pronounced by all, as baling been one of tbe most successful meet- 
ings of tbe kind ever beld in tbe county. 

Teachers. — Many of our teacbers are using every means in tboir power 
to fully qualify tbemselves for tbeir profession. A number of tbem are 
young, and in a.sbort time will make first class teacbers. However, a con- 
aiderable improvement bas been made witbin tbe last year in almost every 
respect. Bift we are yet, I am sorry to say, encumbered witb some un- 
worthy teachers, wbo have neither knowledge sufficient nor capacity to teacn, 
nor have they any disposition to improve themselves. This class is gener* 
ally found among the absentees at public examinations, district and county 
institutes. 

HummeAstown, — The.schools of this place have been in operation, under 
tbe graded system, for about nine years, but owing to the school bouses 
being located in different parts of tbe town, children of tbe same families 
are obliged to separate and go to different schools, making it very annoy- 
ing to parents to bear tbeir children complain, because they cannot attend 
the same school ; and besides, this manner of conducting a graded system 
does not answer the purpose intended. It is to be expected, and we do sin- 
eerely hope, that the present b«ard will take this matter into consideration, 
and comply with the general wishes of the patrons. 

Middletown — There is a visible improvement in the schools of this bo- 
rough. Ineffici- nt teachers are no longer tolerated, and the directors mani- 
fest a desire to improve their schools as well as their school buildings. Th« 
achool edifice, recently completed, is worthy of special notice. This build- 
ing is brick, forty- four feet by forty-six, with fourteen inch walls, pilasters 
projecting four inches in every six feet, two stories high, witb ceilings thir- 
teen feet in the clear, containing four rooms; each room to seat fifty-foor 
pupils, with five hundred square feet of black-board, furnished with all tb« 
modern improvements. The entire cost of the lot, buildi::g and furniture, 
was about $7,500. Tbe board contemplate building another, similar to tb« 
one described.. The liberality of the citizeus, and the intelligence displayed 
by tbe directors in the design and construction of this building, is worthy 
•f all commendation. 

Wiconisco — Tbe directors of this district are making rapid and marked 
advancement in the improvement of tbeir schools. The schools of Lykens- 
town are tolerably well graded; and tbe directors contemplate building a 
house to contain five schools, ^nd extend the school term to ten montbs. 
This district stands second to none of the rural districts in the cjuuty. 
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Swatara has also built a beautiful aod substantial house, oae-storj high, 
coDtaining two rooms, each thirty-four by fifty- two feet, with ceiling four- 
teen feet four inches clear. The furniture of each room is neatly coo- 
strncted, handsomely painted and varnished, and conveniently arranged, 
with two hundred square feet of black-board surface, and a full set of Pel- 
ton's out-line maps, charts, &c. Four new houses are being built for the 
approaching winter. We hope this spirit of improvement may be more gen- 
erally diffused and liberally received in many districts of oar county. A 
speedy reform in this particular is needed. The directors of this district 
evince the right spirit in their determination to have first class houses for 
the education y)f their children. * 

Ilarrisburg. — The schools of Harrisburg are in a very creditable condi- 
tion, considering the fact that the city is without a high school — an instita- 
tion almost indispensable even where there is a population of but five thou- 
sand. The only decided thorough improvement that can be effected there, 
it is very evident, must be through the establishment of a high school, as 
without it there can be no uniform system of grades. Nevertheless, I feel 
satisfied that ere another year passes, it can be announced that a centrtl 
high school is established at the capital of Pennsylvania. Without intend- 
ing any disparagement to any one of the many excellent teachers in the 
public schools of Harrisburg, I beg to remind the Department, and all inter- 
ested in educational affairs, that the highest graded female school in the 
Second district of that city, with Miss A. Y. Woodward as its principal, has, 
within nine years past, turned out thirty- five young ladies, well qaalified 
as teachers, all of whom have received certificates of no ordinary grade; 
and of this number there are seventeen now teaching in the public schools 
of that city. Many of the others are teaching music, drawing, paintiDg 
and crayoning. As an incentive, the board of control, in the selection of 
teachers almost invariably give the preference to those educated in their 
own schools. In my judgment, this is wise and proper. The directors of 
the Second district, during the summer of 1866, erected a brick school build- 
ing, of which any community in the State might well feel proud ; in a word, 
there are few buildings in any city of the Union that equal it, either in 
beauty or ventilation. The lot upon which it is built is beautifully situated,* 
being two hundred and five feet square, and giving an abundant space for 
play ground, which we presume will be tastefully planted with ornamental 
trees, &c. The building is seventy-six feet two inches by fifty feet, and 
contains four school, and two recitation, rooms, the dimensions of each room 
being twenty-eight by forty-seven feet, and the recitation rooms fifteen 
by twenty- five feet. Ceilings are fifteen feet in the clear, and the hall or 
main entrance is twenty-six by fifteen feet. ' The building is elegantly 
adorned with a large belfry, and to crown all, there is in the building 1,197 
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feet of black-board surface. At present it accommodates 410 papils. The'' 
entire cost was $30,017 ]5. 

The same board ,of directors have now in process of erection another 
building, in every respect precisely similar to the one referred to. They 
purpose having it completed by the middle of December next. In this con- 
•leetion, I have the gratifying assurance that there is not to be foand in this 
iistrict a solitary grumbler on account of school tax, which, in the aggre- 
gate, amounts to twelve mills. 

Next to steeling our hearts against the sacred injunctions of our Creator, 
comes the crime of stolid indifference to the urgent appeals for the educa- 
tion of the youth of our country. When we reflect, that upon earth we 
are only the stewards, and not the owners of our possessions, it is not only 
unwise, but sinfully cruel to withold that which would contribute to a liberal 
support of every effort put forth in the cause of education. 

In conclusion — Though we have made considerable progress during the 
last year, in our county, in the cause of education, the whole work is by 
no means done, but much remains to do, and I do earnestly recommend, 
if we wish to ameliorate the condition of oppressed and suffering hu- 
manity, to promote peace and prosperity, virtue and happiness, not to 
neglect our common schools. Through them we preserve not only our 
eivil, but also our religious liberty, as the"^ basis of our true greatness. I 
therefore earnestly appeal to parents, guardians, directors and ministers 
of the Gospel, to exercise a more active and devoted zeal in this particular. 
We also extend our thanks to the editors of this county, for publishinq^ all 
educational communications sent them by directors, teachers or others. 
May this kindness be ultimately rewarded by the increased number of sub- 
scribers from among the boys now in our common schools. For the hospi- 
tality extepded to me by citizens in alj parts of the county, I am greatly 
indebted, and for the uniform, kind and respectful treatment received from 
directors and teachers, I am truly grateful. To the Department, I return 
my hearty thanks for the many acts of kindness and advice received. 
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. School Houses. — In Nether Providence one sohoojl house was re-con- 
stracted, at a cost of $1,600, making two very good school rooms instead* 
of one, the additional room taking the place of an old house poorly located. 
In Middletown two houses were re-built and re-modeled, at a cost of $1,685 
But two inferior houses remain in the district, one of which will soon be 
superseded by a new one, in a more convenient locality. The last old school 
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boQso of ABtou district, occnpying a beaatiful lot in Village Oreen, was 
taken dowA, and a first class one story building erected, costing $2,000. A 
two-storj brick building, built by private parties, was rented by the dine- 
tors of Chester township, for school purposes. 

Furniture. — In all cases where new houses were built, or old ones re- 
modeled, care was taken to supply suitable furniture, the seats and deab 
being graded to suit the different grades of pupils. lo Elaverford one school 
room was supplied with first class furniture, at a cost of $200. But few 
school rooms have the old fashioned long desks, and the nnmber is fast de- 
oreasing. 

UxaminatioriH. — 1 held twenty-nine public, and three private, examint* 
tions ; one hundred and eighty-seven teachers were examined, sixteeo ot 
whom hold certificates at the time; one hundred and twenty -four profi- 
sional, and four professional, certificates were given, forty-two applicants 
beiug rejected. Professioual certificates were not given until the teacher 
had established a reputation in the profession, and had been approved bj 
a board of directors. The examinations were well attended by citizens ts 
well as directors. 

Teachern. — Of the one hundred and six teachers employed, twenty heU 
professional certificates, and two held diplomas from Millers ville Normal 
school. The majority of the teachers are youug, and succeed well. I hare 
learned that age will not make a teacher, as some of the older teachers are 
among the poorest, while many of the youuger are ornaments to the profes- 
sion. Some of our best teachers are males, but more are females, owing^. 
perhaps, to there being nearly three times as many females employed as 
males. A few failed to give reasonable satisfaction, and were discbarged. 

District Inatiiutes, — These were held in Chester city. Concord, Media and 
Radnor. The Chester and Media institutes were attended not only by the 
teachers of the district, but aUo by those of adjoining districts. 1 was pre- 
sent at twenty-eight of those meetings, and generally fouud them well con- 
ducted. The number of teachers reported as attending were forty-three.— 
Teachers, as well as directors, are divided as to the propriety of. holdiog 
district institutes, some approving and others uisapproving. 

County Imtiiute. — The County institute met at Media, in October and 
continued in sestion three days. Superintendent Woodruff, Dr. > rankllD 
Taylor, Messrs. Potter, Apgar and others were present, and rendered effi- 
cient service in conducting the exercises. Lectures were delivered by Re?. 
H.^P. Hum, Dr. J. C. Marundale and W. U Parker. About seventy-five 
per cent, of the teachers were present. The directors manifested more 
than usual interest in the meeting, many of whom were in attendance. The 
meeting was pronounced, by competent judges, to be a success. 

Sc?iools.—Of the 102 schools, 38 are graded. There is a disposition ob 
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the part of directors to grade the schools where it caa be con^eaieatly done. 
Three schools were exclusively for colored pupils, two in Che&ter city, aud 
•ne in LoWer Darby. In the other districts both races attended the saDie 
schools. In addition to the branches named in the certificate, algebra, 
geometry and physiology were taught in a few schools, and the science 
of vocal music in but one. The Bible was read in nearly all. 

VtisilalionH. — All the schools, except three, were visited ouce, and some 
twice, or oftener. Owing to the severity of the winter, and illness caused 
by exposure, I did not accomplish as much as usual, and in this respect 
oame far jOyrt of satisfying myself. 

Iii^^cohblusion, I would recommend that the* commencement cf the school 
'^jear be chauged from the first Monday in June to the first Monday in July, 
because in many districts of the county the schools are kept open ten 
mouths, and from the first Monday in September, (which is the ordinary 
time of opeuing the schools,) until the first Monday in June, there is not 
sufiDcient time to make ten months of twenty-two days each, and conse- 
' ^uently the schools must be contiuued nearly a month after the close of the 
school year. Again, the law provides that teachers may, at the option of 
the directors, attend a district institute, and teach twenty days for a monr.h, 
thus making two hundred days the maximum school year, while in dis- 
tricts where this privilege is not granted, the schools may be kept in opera- 
tion two hundred and twenty days. I would, therefore, recommend that 
the Legislature provide some remedy for these inconsistencies, and thus 
keep out of the way of reasonable progress. 
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School Houses. — Since my last report, one has been erected in Fox town- 
ship, in a pleasant situation, and surrounded with ample play ground, which 
as yet is not fenced in. Suitable out-houses have been provided. One built 
last year in this township, has been weather-boarded and painted. The fur- 
niture in both of these houses is good ; indeed, the same may be said of all 
the furniture used in the houses built in this township, daring the last few 
yearb. Ihe directors intend builJing two more h;U3i:a this fall. A school 
house will be built, furnished and ready for opening next spring, in Saint 
Mary's borough, a two-story building intended for a graded school; the 
cost of this house will be about $3,000. The lot, which is in a central posi- 
tion, has already been purchased. The directors of Benzinger township 
will also put up a house this fall, in a new district. One has been erected 
in Benezett township, a two-story building. The directors of Jones town- 
ship will put an additional story on their present large school house in 
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Wilcox, this fall, and it is their intention to have a graded school as soon 
as it is finished. A building for school purposes is much needed in Ridgwty 
township, at the county seat, (Ridgway.) The present one has been built 
a number of years, and is located at the lower end of town, where there 
are but few residences. Two lots, in a more eligible situation, have been 
purchased, upon which to erect a new one, but as yet it has not been ac* 
complished. 

Apparatus, — Black-boards are to be found in all the schools, and many 
of them are furnished with maps of the United States. 

Graded Schools. — At present there are none in the county, luit^the direc- 
tors of St. Mary's borough, Kidgway, Jones and Benzinger town&ftnp^coD- 
teraplate erecting suitable houses for the purpose, during the present^nd^t 
ensumg year. 

Visitations. — During the past the school year I have visited the greater 
number of the schools twice, some few only once, and some were visited three 
times, but in the winter, owing to the very severe weather, and anusuallj 
deep snows, there were some of the districts which could net be reached. 
To these I shall pay an extra visit this season. In several districts, the 
secretaries have neglected to notify the superintendent when the schools 
were in session, and yet he is expected to visit them without any offiojal 
knowledge of their having opened. 

Teachers. — With few exceptions, satisfaction has been given by our 
teachers, who are principally females. In Benzinger township, the teach* 
ers are all males, and throughout the rest of the county, only three males 
are employed. The average number of the certificates is 2|. No profes- 
sional certificates have been issued since my last report. Some of our 
teachers have read works treating on the theory and practice of teaching; 
a few have attended Normal schools, but the greater number of them have 
received their education in the common schools of this county, or those ad- 
joining. 

Moral Instruction. — The Bible is read in about three-fourths of the schools, 
and in some prayer is addod, while in others, as heretofore, works on mor- 
ality are read and prayers recited at the opening and closing of the school 
Salaries of Teachers. — Throughout a great portion of this county *an 
idea prevails that only a certain salary is to be paid to teachers, and that 
a very low one. Until this notion is eradicated, we cannot expect to have 
first class professional teachers, as such can obtain more liberal compensa- 
tion elsewhere ; and while circumstances, not under their control, may com- 
pel some whose attainments would merit the highest salaries, to accept of 
small ones, yet this does not alter the principle, or exonerate those direc- 
tors who are always ready to employ teachers willing to accept the present 
low compensation. 
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Visits by Parents and Directors — In this respect my present report will 
be no more encouraging than the last. In several districts, some of the 
schools have not been visited at all, either by parents or directors ; the fermer 
especially evince no care for their children while at school. No improve- 
ment in this regard has taken place since my last report. In conclusion, 
let ns hope that this may not be so in the fature, but that directors and 
parents will co-operate with teachers and superintendents, to make the 
public school system all that it was intended to be by its originators. 
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New School Houses. — During the year there were thirteen school houses 
erected Concord, 1; Elk Creek, 2; Franklin,!; Fairview, 1 ; Girard, 1; 
Greene, 1; Harbor Creek, 2 ; Yenango, 1, and Washington, 1. The one 
in Fairview is a fine two story frame building, with three assembly rooms 
snd one recitation room. This house takes the place of two old ones. The 
material of those in Harbor Creek is brick; both substantial buildings. The 
one near the centre of the district, is two stories high, a credit to the dis- 
trict and an ornament to the section in which it stands. These buildings 
take the places of old dilapidated ones, as all those do in the other districts. 
A marked improvement in building and the choice of grounds is evident^ 
yet the old notion still exists in some* sections, that a poor building is good 
enough for a school room, and grounds that cannot be used for any other 
purpose, will do for school grounds. In several districts, much mischief 
has been done to the school houses, by persons maliciously disposed or to 
gratify some personal spite at directors. A vigilance will be exercised here- 
after which will be succoasful, we trust, in detecting them. 

Furniture. — All the houses built duriog the year have been supplied 
with suitable, and some with improved furniture. We have some houses 
which have injurious, and only a few which are unfit for use. In a few in- 
stances no chair or table is provided for the teacher. 

Apparatus.-— Nothing was done during the year to increase the apparatus 
in the schools ; they are sadly deficient in this respect. Some few have 
cards, charts and out- line maps ; still fewer have globes and numerical 
frames. 

Schools. — Whole number of schools in operation in the county during the 
year were three hundred and thirty- five, an increase over last year of five. 
This increase was in Corry city four, and Erie city one. There is an ed- 
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dent advancement in the schools, jet not so rapid as would seem desirable, 
bat what has been gained will be permanent and lasting. All our schools 
are classified, but in a very different degree of perfection. Causes which 
prevent a thorough classification are multiplicity of text-books; pupils per- 
sisting in studying books above their comprehension, and a fear on the part 
of teachers, of giving offence if pupils are placed in the class where their 
qualifications would put them. 

Graded Schooh. — Two schools have been organized during the year with 
some form of grade, but not sufficiently definite to really be called graded 
schools. The schools in the city of Rrie were re- organized and thoroughly 
graded, with a central high school, under the jurisdiction of their efficient 
local superintendent, and a marked change is apparent in every department. 
Corry has four schools in one building, giving an excellent opportunity to 
grade, and an effort in that direction was made, but not much advantage 
seemed to grow out of it. A want of knowledge as to how to organize 
graded schools, and firmness, even after they are organized, to carry oat 
rigidly the plans laid down, is a great barrier to making the schools, in 
places where opportunity offers, as efficient as they might be. Talent for 
this class of schools cannot be had for the meagre remuneration now paid. 

Teachers. — Daring the year forty-five male teachers were employed, 
.mostly for the winter term. A scarcity of teachers prevailed last fall, 
■ 30 that it was difficult to fill the schools, but few however were finally va- 
cant for want of teachers. In some districts directors determined to retain 
all teachers in the same schools who had taught with a good degree of sac- 
cess in a former term, and none have been more successful than the direc- 
tors of Mill Creek, in keeping a better grade of teachers. 

I feel that our teachers are becoming more awake to their duty, and that 
a spirit of progression is beginning to actuate them. Want of system, or pro- 
per method, is too often found in the school room, and I am striving to im- 
press this, first of all essentials, system. 

Examinations. — As usual, a fall and spring series of examinations were 
held, numbering in all thirty-two. Many candidates received certificates 
but for one term. 1 gave notice in my bills last fall that I would examine 
candidates for the professional certificates, but I found two only having, in 
my opinion, the requisite qualifications to receive such a document. My 
method is principally oral, as heretofore. Citizens evinced much interest 
in the meetings for examination. In most instances a full house was in at- 
tendance. 

Viaitaiions. — I have made 193 visits during the year, on an average of 

one hour each. Circumstances in regard to the school should govern the 

length of the visit. Twenty six districts were visited, but not all the 

. schools in these districts, as some of them were not in session while I was 
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in their vicinity, and also in some inetaDces, other duties called me away 
before I bad reached all of them. In seven districts the schools were visit- 
ed by the secretary of the board, acting as superintendent. In twenty the 
schools were partially visited by directors, while in the seven remaining 
ones they were not visited at all. In a few visits, I was accompanied by 
directors and patrons. In looking over the records of the two past years, 
I find that more visiting has been done by directors during the year just 
closed, than any former year, showing an increased interest in the educa- 
tional progress of the county. 

District Inatitutes. — Erie, North-East and Corry, were the only sections 
in which institutes were held during the past year. In the two latter, 
only in the winter term. It is generally acknowledged that the design of 
these meetings is good, and if regularly attended and properly conducted, 
the result would be beneficial, yet directors do not deem them of sufficient 
benefit to require them to be held. 

County Institvies — An institute was held at Waterfod during the week, 
beginning October 29, at which 103 teachers were convened. The princi- 
pal instructors were Professor S. 11. Thompson, of the Edinboro' Nor- 
mal school, and Professor C. R. Waters, of Waterford academy. The 
instructions were practical, the lectures forcible, and all took a lively inter- 
est in the exercises of the hour. 

I am particularly encouraged in this part of my official duty. The inter- 
est taken in the exercises of this institute, the full attendance of teachers 
and others at this meeting, and the confidence expressed by the members 
towards myself as a public officer, gives me much needed encouragement. 
With this interest, and the assistance granted by the Legislature during its 
past session, we look for the results in these institutes in the future to be 
eminently beneficial. 

Certificates. — Those issued during the year will average about 2^. I 
have found it necessary to endorse and renew a few, in order to fill some 
schools. This was only done, however, in extreme cases, where an exami- 
nation was seemingly impossible. I have issued but two professional cer- 
tificates on examination. 1 have no doubt but that there are other teachers 
in our county who deserve them. A? «oon as I am satisfied who they are, 
I shall readily grant them. There are now about twenty teachers in the 
schools of the county, who hold professional certificates. A number un- 
worthily, which happily will be invalid in 1868. 

Textbooks. — There is still a want of uniformity in text-books in many 
districts in the county. In almost every report, we find directors saying, 
^' we have a series of text-books chosen," when, upon entering these same 
schools, we find a multiplicity in one or more of the branches taught. This 
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is owing to a variety of causes : First, patrons have come in from other dis- 
tricts, and brought in a different series than that chosen by directors; sec- 
ond, pupils bring in the old books which were displaced for the present se- 
ries ; third, pupils living on the borders of other districts, come into schools 
with their district series ; anr] last of all, but not least, book agents, an in- 
numerable number, are leaving their books with patrons for examination, 
and these are carried to the school. All these agencies being at work, with 
the dilatoriness of the directors, soon make the text- books in the schools badly 
mited. The law passed during the last winter, to secure a uniformity in the 
county is, in my opinion, an excellent one, and should be acted upon at once. 
And wheijfever there is a change to be made, it should be at once and entire, 
for experience has shown, that the only practicable way to secare a uni- 
formity is to make it at once. Attempts at a gradual change only resalt 
in making the diversity greater, aggravating the evil it is intended to 
remedy. 

District Superintendent. — In seven of the districts the secretary has been 
employed as local superintendent, to visit the schools twice a term, and I 
find a better grade of schools in these districts. I believe the schools re- 
ceive as much benefit from the money expended in this way as from any 
in other directions. The schools should be visited oftener than it is possi- 
ble for the County Superintendent to do, especially in so large a territory as 
Frie county. One person will be able to learn who the best teachers are, 
and to decide which to retain in a future term. Teachers will take morein' 
terest in the duties of the school room when they know that they are to be 
often inspected, and lastly, pupils will attach more importance tq their 
school room duties if others than the teachers often make their appearance 
in their midst 

Teachers' wages have advanced a little, but not so fast as to keep pace 
with the remuneration found in other callings. This has caused a falling off 
of teachers, and is one prominent reason of the scarcity which has prevail- 
ed during the past year. It is only a miserable custom that so great a 
difference is made between the wages of male and female teachers, when 
the work is done equally well. Wages should be graded according to the 
qualification of the teacher; merit always receiving the preference. 

A good teacher cannot receive too much wages, and a poor one is dear 
ftt any price. 

Moral Instruction. — There is altogether too little care manifested in the 
moral training of pupils in our schools. Teachers do not take the respoB- 
sibility which belongs to them in this matter. They train the intellect, and 
leave the morals of their pupils to take care of themselves. 

In visiting a school, at one place, 1 asked the teacher if she read the 
Scripture in her school ? She replied, *' That she did not." I asked if she 
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did Dot believe in reading it in Bchool ? She said, *' She did not know bat 
she did." Too much carelessness exhibited 

I do not mean to say here that we have no teachers who look after this mat- 
ter, for we have many good, earnest Christian teachers, who feel that this is 
an important part of their duty in the school room. The teacher who has 
the elements of an efficient instructor will not only arrange some exercise 
of a religious character for the school room, but will seize upon some of 
the many incidents or opportunities that present themselves in the school 

to impress a moral lesson upon the young mind. 

i.- 

EducaJtional Progress. — Some progress has evidently been made in edu- 
cation. New school houses have been built, more advanced schools have 
(been organized, schools are better classified, and teachers are more awake 
to the interests of popular instruction. Many of the teachers who hereto- 
fore had neglected to peruse works on teaching, have secured some one or 
more of the many books on the subject, thereby giving them views more ex- 
tended and making their school exercises more efficient Sixty of the teach - 
} ers employed the past year, have attended the Normal school at Edinboro', 
one or more terms. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORK DONB BY COUNTY 8UPEBINTENDBNT. 



*: I have traveled seventeen hundred and ninety-one miles, held thirty-two 
'^ examinations, in which three hundred and ninety-five teachers were exam- 
Hl ined, made one hundred and ninety- three visits, attended six district insti- 
•^ tates, held one county institute, attended one county association, written 
^ twenty-two official letters to the Department, and about two hundred to 

other persons on official business. Whenever it was possible, during my 
! travels, to call on directors and patrons, I have done so, always finding that 
^ a few minuted talk could be made a profitable means in bringing about a 

pleasanter state of things. 



r 



■ EDUCATIONAL WORK BT OTHER AQENOIES. 

It is apparent to all who have had any experience in the educational 
;. affairs of his section, how much help and benefit an efficient board of dirtv*- 
tors is, in carrying on the progress of popular education. Our directors have 
generally been prompt in making the reports required by law, and in perform- 
ing the other duties devolving upon them. The academies of the county 
have aided us materially in giving instruction to our teachers The State 
Normal school at Edinboro' has done much towards raising the standard of 
qualifications of the teachers of our county. The able principal, a practical 
teacher and editor of an educational periodical, with his full corps of effi- 
cient instructors, is doing a great work for our schools. Onr clergymen 
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seem to take an interest in the schools, no«7 and then visiting them, yet 
they seldom are heard to ntter a direct prayer for their success. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OP IMPaOYXMXNT. 

Want of interest on the part of directors in their duties, and of informatioo 
respecting the duties they are to perform, on account of receiving no remu- 
neration for their services. Some petty sectional issue at the time cf elec- 
tion, so that in many instances the best men are set aside for those who are 
illy qualified to perform the duty of directors. Some opposition to the super* 
intendency , a feeling that it is a useless ofBce, and a disposition to andervaloe 
the services to be performed by the incumbent, being ignorant of those duties. 
Our county has three hundred and thirty-five schools, scattered over aterri- 
tory of some seven hundred square miles. It is simply impossible for the 
duty of visitation to be fully performed, thereby leaving the schools too mack 
to themselves or to uncaring directors. School term too short, and contioaed 
change of teachers. 

MEASURES GALOULATSB TO PROMOTE IMPBOVEM&NT. 

Reduce the number of directors to three, and pay them for their service. 
Lengthen the school term, and make teachers permanent Create the offiee 
of local superintendent, and divide the counties into districts, that the schools 
may be visited oftencr. I think the law passed last session will arraoge 
the certificate matter, so that teachers must come up to abetter standard of 
qualification. 

Conclusion. — Notwithstanding the barriers which are lying in the way of 
the onward progress of popular education, and which must, for a time, with* 
hold from us the realization of all our hopes, we are yet hopeful, for the 
future is fiill of promise. 
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School Houses. — Number of houses, 197 ; number unfit, 37, A gre»t 
many of these houses were erected when the school system was in its io- 
lancy. There have been ten new school houses erected this year. They 
are neat buildings, ventilated by sliding windows. They have good seats, 
and, with a few exceptions, they have ample black-board surface. In the 
erection of new ones, we are glad to say, directors pay a reas- nable regard 
to proper location, convenience of arrangement and ventilation. We hope 
that care and wisdom, in sole j lion, will be one of their great objects in lo- 
cating houses in the future. There are several houses under contract fi^ 
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the coming year; and we feel sangaine that the iaterest taken by some of 
the directors will cause others to move onward in the same channel. 

Furniture. — There is a great deficiency in farniture, as will be seen by 
the tabular statement. Desks, strung along the walls, and constructed 
without regard to the size of pupils, and no support for the back or feet, 
constitute the kind of furniture of many of our houses, and render them 
uncomfortable. This and other deficiencies make the progress of our schools 
very slow. 

Apparatus, — A great many schools are furnished with Cornell's out- line 
maps, Emmons's astronomical chart, and a few with cards ; but it is a la- 
mentable truth that globes, numeral frames, &c., are seldom found — things 
which are indispensably necessary for the proper training of the youth : 
1st Because in youth we learn from objects. 2d. They represent things 
in their natural order. 3d. Our remembrances are assisted by the law of 
contiguity in place. Most desirable, indeed, it is that all the schools 
should be well supplied with these things, and that superintendent neglects 
his duty who does not urge their importance upon directors, parents and 
teachers. 

Graded Schools. — There are thirty-five graded schools in the county ; and 
in addition to these, there is being erected a fine building in Connellsville 
borough for graded schools. In no calling or business is economy of time and 
labor so much needed as in teaching, for the following reasons, viz : Ist. From 
the nature of the undying principle that is being educated. 2d. The amount 
of education that we should receive. 3d. The shortness of man's life. 
Graded schools, if properly conducted, will save time and labor, and the 
benefits derived will be far greater than in ungraded schools ; for the same 
principle that requires the teacher to discharge his duty in the school room 
requires him to have some means or way of discharging that duty in the best 
mmnner. 

Visitations, — I visited two hundred schools once, and some few twice. The 
remainder (18) were not visited, for the reasons that some were not open 
wh<»n I was in the districts, and some I could not reasonable get to, in con- 
iequence of roads, &c. The benefits derived from visitations are, that they 
have an influence upon the teacher, causing him to labor more for the es- 
tablishment of order, system and a close discipline of his pupils, knowing 
that he is subject to the criticisms of the visitor. They can be made very 
beneficial to the pupils, by appropriate remarks and instructions, causing 
them to see and feel that the superintendent, and the citizens in general, 
have an interest in their welfare. 

Examinations. — I held examinations in nearly every district, and two 
apecial examinations, and yet sev ral failed to meet me, and then asked for 
a private examination. My metL Is of examination have been both oral 
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and written, but mostly oral. I find advantages derived from the use of 
both methods. 

Teachers. — The number of male teactiers employed was one haodred and 
forty-fonr ; females, seventy-four. The chief failure that teachers of both 
sexes make, is in government. Government is a systematic organization of 
force ; and without government, or order in tbe school room, a teacher can- 
not succeed ; for order is oce of Heaven's first laws. 

Institutes, — There were institutes organized in tec districts. Where they 
did exist, and were properly encouraged, they were very beneficial ; and 
they were generally encouraged in proportion to the existing school senti- 
ment of the district, and the exalted object of the teacher and directors. 

Moral Instruction. — The Scriptures were read in one hundred and thirty- 
three schools, some opened with prayer, and in many others, moral instrne- 
tion was given in various ways ; but where moral instruction is K^^oz^i ^<'th 
by example and precept, as a general rule, we find more refinement, moif 
interest, and a greater degree of self-respect in the pupils, and a greater 
degree of respect manifested toward the teacher both by pupils and parents. 
It is not whether religion is a principle of the intellect or feelings, that con- 
•tittttes the inquiry ; but what is it that constitutes the highest style of man? 
The proper answer is, the true Christian. The teacher should know tht 
maxim, and teach it to his pupils — that to study well is to pray- well. 

Educational Agencies — These are numerous, consisting of Normal schooli 
and academies. There is being established a Normal school at New Salem, 
under the control of Prof B M. liloore; also the Normal schools at Millt- 
ukj^o^ and California, Washington county, all easy of access, and conducted 
by men of energy and determination. Our county institutes have rendered 
much aid in creating an interest, and causing the people to feel their moral 
rt ^ponsibility and obligations to the cause of education — knowing that 
where knowledge is a duty ignorance is a crime. 



FOREST COUNTY.— S. F. Rohebb. 

The boundaries of Forest county, by an act of the Legislature, have beei 
increased so as to embrace nearly double its former area, and the number 
of schools, in consequence, have been augmented perhaps over two haodred 
per cent. This has opened a new field for operations, and materially in- 
creased my labor, requiring all my time and attention. 

The school districts taken from Tenango, and annexed to Forest, aft 
Harmony, Hickory, Kingsley, Tionesta, (West,) and Tionesta borough, and 
parts of Allegheny, Pinegrove and President. As many of the schoola ii 
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the Dew territory were closed before I could visit them, my report in con- 
seqoence can not be as definite in relation to the annexation as would be 
desirable. I will therefore confine my remarks principally te that portion 
embraced within the former limits. 

Bouses. — Two new houses were erected daring the year ; one in Clar- 
ingtoD, and one in Balltown. The former is not yet completed, but promises 
to be an elegant frame stru tare, reflecting much credit apon the directors, 
and one that has been very much needed for many years, as the old build- 
ing was not fit for the accommodation of children. The new building will 
be ready for school purposes in the course of a month. The one in Ball- 
town is a neat frame structure, well suited for the purpose intended. The 
fichool houses are principally frame, and most of them neatly painted, with 
anfiQcient play- ground for health and exercise. A few old log houses yet 
remain, which will ere long, it is hoped, be re-placed by new and suitable 
buildings. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — The schools are nearly all furnished with 
black-board surface, and some having sufficient length to accommodate 
classes for exercises ; although in most instances, the black-boards are too 
small to dnswer this purpose, aod in consequence very little use is made of 
them. This is much to be regretted, as the facility afforded by means of 
each important auxiliaries, cannot be too highly estimated. A few schools 
are furnished with charts, globes and out- line maps, and the benefits deriv- 
ed therefrom can readily be observed by visiting the schools thus supplied. 
The Marien Centre school has been accommodated for several years with Hol- 
brook's school apparatus, cou.^isting of the tellurian, or season machine, the 
orrery, or planetarium, eight inch globe, hemisphere globe, geometrical 
solids, cube root block, object-teaching forms and numeral frame. This has 
been an important acquisition, and has proved of inestimable value in com- 
municating knowledge, and at the same time inciting a lively interest among 
the children. 

VisHations. — Nearly all the schools were visited monthly, with the excep- 
tion of those embraced in the new territory, and the length of the visits va- 
ried according to circumstances. I frequently spent a day at a school, and 
in a few instances even more. The average length of each visit was three 
and two- third hours. I was sometimes attended by one or more of the di- 
rectors, and freely gave such suggestions to the teachers and scholars, as I 
deemed expedient and necessary, and often assisted in hearing classes and 
conducting black-board exercises. I occasionally addressed the schools, and 
gave the children such counsel aod encouragement as I deemed calculated 
to incite their minds to a proper sense of their duty to their teachers and 
schoolmates, as well as to the importance of proper perseverance in their 
studies. No part of my official duty affords me so much real enjoyment as 
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visiting schools, and especially those taught by "live teachers." Nothing 
can be more calculated to promote the interest and prosperity of schools, 
and the encouragement and success of teachers and pupils, than frequent 
visits by parents and citizens. In nearly all the schools the Bible is read, 
as an opening exercise in the morning, and moral instruction given. 

Examinations. — I examined five male and fourteen female teachers ; all 
received provisional certificates — no professional certificate having been 
granted. The examinations were generally conducted orally, and nearly all 
attended by a majority of the directors, and in two instances, all were 
present. This was both gratifying as well as beneficial, as the board, after 
witnessing the exercises, could readily select the teacher best suited for the 
occasion. Average grade IJ, the lowest figure being 3. Few private ex- 
aminations were granted, and those only in cases of absolute necessity. 

Teachers. — The teachers generally give pretty good satisfaction, and ar* 
beginning to realize the importance of their position, and are endeavoring 
to qualify themselves for the post they intend to occupy, by hard study and 
close application. Teaching, as a profession, will no doubt continue to be 
practiced by both sexes, and it is right that it should To give preference 
to one sex would discourage the other. Proper qualification^ and. efficiency 
should be the guide for the selection of the teacher. 

Institutes. — Persevering efforts were made on my part to hold a county 
institute at Marien, and I consulted with the teachers, on my tours of visi- 
tations, as to the propriety of so doing. On account of the few schools in 
operation, it was found to be inexpedient, and finally abandoned. 

No district institutes were held. Those formerly in operation wew 
abandoned, having been poorly attended, on account of the distance being 
too great, especially for female teachers. 

Conclusion. — It is to be regretted that an extension of the minimum timtt 
to about eight months was not included in the late supplement to the school 
law. In most districts the schools are open only four months in the year ; 
being quite insufficient for any degree of advancement among pupils, fiighl 
months would afford an opportunity for all the children to receive a suffi- 
odent education, at least for the common duties of life. Better teachers 
could also be obtained, for they would find continual employment, and could 
make teaching a regular and permanent profession, instead of an occasional 
invocation. 



FRANKLIN COUiNTY— P. M Shobmaki». 

School Houses and Grounds. — There are two hundred school houses in 
the county that belong to the districts. There are a few others that 
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used as school houses, but as they are not the properly of the districts, I 
have omitted them in the statistical table. Seven new houses were built 
during the past year, two in Antrim, one in Greene, one in Hamilton, two 
in Letterkenny, and one in Montgomery. They are all brick, except the one 
in Montgomery, which is frame. One of the houses built in Letterkenny 
is large, well arranged with vestibule and clothes rooms, is well ventilated, 
well supplied with furniture, and is one of the best school houses in the 
county. It certainly is a credit to the directors of the district. The othet 
new housed are all good, substantial buildings ; all tolerably well arranged, 
aad tolerably well ventilated, and all well supplied with furniture, except 
the one in Greene. The directors of Metal commenced building a large 
house, in the town of Fannettsburg, one year ago, but owing to a difficulty 
in getting a good title for the ground it was delayed, but will be completed 
during this summer. One house in Metal was enlarged and remodeled ; also 
one in Antrim remodeled. These houses are now as good as new. All 
these houses show much improvement over those built or repaired a few 
years ago. 

During the coming year there will be three fine, large houses built. One 
in Waynesboro^ one in Green Castle, and one in St. Thomas. Also a number 
of smaller ones in other districts. 

Forty-four houses are classed, in the statistical table, as unfit for use. 
These are all cold, rickety, old houses, and are certainly unfit for the train- 
ing places of youth. I am told that in some of them, some of the children 
froze their feet, last winter, within ten feet of a stove, red hot. 

In tLo tabular statement, I have reported but few houses as having suflU 
cient play ground. There are, however, a good many that have tolerably 
good play grounds, but, in my opinion, not a sufficiency. 

Furniture and Apparatus. — Of the two hundred school houses, seventy- 
nine are well supplied with good furniture, seventy-nine have an insufficiency, 
and forty-two have injurious furniture. A majority of those in the second 
class could be well supplied, at very little expense. Those in the third 
class are badly supplied with scats, desks, &c. One hundred and ninety- 
one schools are supplied with out-line maps ; about the same number with 
elementary charts ; a few have globes, but they are the property of the 
teachers, and are used by them in their schools. About fifty schools were 
supplied with astronomical charts during the past year. 

Schools. — The whole number of schools is two hundred and twenty-eight. 
Of that number, forty-four are said to be graded, but in most of them the 
grading is very imperfect. The graded schools are nearly all in the larger 
towns and boroughs, and in some of them, they cannot be graded as they 
should be, on account of the houses being badly arranged.. The one hun- 
dred and fifty-one reported as well classified, include the forty-four reported 
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as graded ; leaving seveDty-seven that are not well classified. In some of 
these there is do uniformity of books, which makes it almost impossible to 
properly claaoify a school. The winter was unusually severe, the roads 
almost impassable for several months, on account of snow drifts, causing 
the attendance of pupils to be very irregular; and this, especially in oat of 
the way places, operated very much against classification. 

ExaminalionH. — I held nineteen public examinations, one in each dis- 
trict. At these, I examined one hundred and seventy-nine applicants. I 
then appointed five Saturdays for applicants to meet me in this place, and 
gave notice to directors aud teachers, that on these days I would examine 
all applicants for schools, aud at no other time. On these five days 1 ex- 
amined twenty-five applicants. There was still a want of teachers, and I 
was compelled to examine a few privately, and to renew the certificates of 
a few others, in order to get the schools filled. I examined no applicants 
after the nineteen public examinations were over, unless they had a written 
request from a board of directors, stating that they wished to employ them. 
1 renewed no certificates, unless at the request of directors Seventy- three 
directors, and over two hundred citizens, attended the public examinations, 
and a few the special ones. I consider the examination of teachers the 
most delicate duty a superintendent has to perform. I generally combine 
the oral and written methods. I believe, in some branches, more interest 
can be excited and sustained, and the qualifications of applicants more de- 
finitely determined, by the oral method than by the written, while in other 
branches I prefer the latter. A majority of our teachers are only em- 
ployed, in teaching, during the winter, and are engaged at something else 
duriog the summer. They generally complain of being rusty, so that I find 
it necessary to be lenient. The salaries of teachers depend to a great ex- 
tent on the grade of certificate. Many teachers think the standard is too 
high, and say that it operates against them in getting better salaries. I, 
however, try to impress on the minds of directors and teachers, that th« 
higher -the standard, the better it is for the well qualified teacher, and the 
cause of common school education. My opinion is, that the standard is too 
low instead of too high, but there is a scarcity of teachers now, and should 
we raise the standard, we would be unable to get teachers to fill near all 
our schools. Last session we did not get teachers for some of the schools, 
in several districts, until half the term was taught in other schools in the 
same districts. This directors have in their power to remedy to a consid- 
erable extent. If they would lengthen the term, and raise the salaritis of 
good teachers to what they should be, young men and women would turn 
their atteotion to teaching, and wou' J qualify themselves for the profession. 
As it is, they will, especially the male portion, teach for a year or two, until 
they can find something more lucrative, perhaps I should say at which they 
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can earn a livelihood, and then they quit teaching. I have urged directors 
to pay good teachers better salaries, and they nearly all agree that they are 
too low, but are slow in applying the remedy. The reason they assign for 
not doing so, is that tax-payers would complain. I think, however, if they 
would try it, they would soon find that they would get better teachers ; that 
these teachers would render much better satisfaction ; that there would be 
more int^reat taken in the schools by parents and scholars, aad in the end, 
much less complaining done, and much more benefit derived from the schools. 

Teachers. — Whole number of teachers employed during the last term, was 
two hundred and twenty-eight — one hundred and sixty-one males and sixty- 
seven females. Forty-one hold professional certificates, and one hundred and 
eighty-seven provisional. Thirty-six had no experience ; thirty-one taught 
less than one year ; seventy between one and five years, and ninety-one 
over five years. Some of our teachers have attended a Normal school, but 
I am unabled to say how many. One hundred and sixty-seven have read 
works on the theory of teaching, and sixty -one have not Something over 
one-half of our teachers are well qualified ; understand the theory of teach- 
ing well — "teach children to think, not to memorize — ^teach them principles 
and not rules." About one-fourth of them are middling well qualified, and 
succeed tolerably well. About forty are poorly qualified, and were not suc- 
cessful, and fifteen were total failures. 

Visitations. — Visited all the schools once except sixteen. I was at tea 
of these, but they were not open at the time ; six I failed to reach, owning 
to bad roads and inclement weather. Visited twenty-four twice, and a few 
three times. Made eighty visits, in company with one or more directors. 
As I wanted to see the schools in their every day condition, I did not let 
teachers and citizens know when I would visit their schools, unless I could 
do so when on the way to the school. Sometimes I heard a few of the 
classes myself, but generally the teacher proceeded in his usual way. 
Before leaving the school I generally made a short address to the scholars. 
To the teacher I spoke privately, calling his attention to any errors I may 
have noticed in classifying, governing or teaching, and suggesting such 
plans and changes as I deemed necessary to the successful management of 
the school. 

The visitation of schools is sadly neglected by directors and parents. 
Their indifference, and the want of proper supervision by some district 
agency, are great impediments to the advancement of our common schools. 

Institutes. — Regular meetings of the district institute were held in Cham- 
bersbnrg, Lurgan, Metal and St. Thomas, and a few meetings in Guilford. 
These are praiseworthy examples, and should be imitated by directors and 
teachers in every dif.trict. The County institute met in Qreencastle, in No- 
vember, and eontinned in. session four days. The attendance of tcacheri 
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was small, bat the exercises lively and instractive. Yery able addresses 
were delivered before the institute, by Hon. J. P. Wickersham, State Su- 
perintendent, and D. Watson Howe, Ksq. There are some columns in the 
statistical blank that I am not able to Qll, having neglected to get the ne- 
cessary information on these points when in the districts. 

Changes in the School Law. — In my opinion, the minimum school term 
should be increased to six mouths, and the State appropriation increased in 
proportion ; that directors should bo allowed a reasonable compensation for 
their services ; that the Legislature should pass an act regulating the sala- 
ries of County Superintendents on some fair basis ; that directors should 
have the power to appoint one of their bet^t teachers, or some one else, who 
is well qualified, as district superintendent, and to pay him out of the funds 
of the district. Where districts are small, two or more might unite. 

Summary — Held one county institute ; nineteen public, five special and 
twenty -three private examinations ; granted two hundred and twenty-three 
provisional certificates ; made two hundred and thirty-seven visits to the 
schools, average length about one and two-thirds hours ; wrote one hun- 
dred and forty -three letters on official business; spent two hundred and 
three days in discharge of official duty, and traveled seventeen hundred and 
sixty miles. 



FULTON COUNTY— H. Winter. 

School Houses. — No new houses have been built during the past year, al- 
though in many of the districts, new and comfortable houses are indispen- 
sable to the health, comfort and mental development of the pupils ''A sound 
mind in a sound body," should ever be borne in mind by those, whose privi- 
lege it is to build the " people's colleges," and every care should be taken 
to make them such, that while the mental faculties are being developed, and 
matured for virtuous and vigorous action, the health of the physical sys- 
tem may be promoted, and a just equilibrium be sustained between mind 
and body; the prerequisite of all intellectual greatness. The first thing, 
liivn, to be considered, in this important particular, is the — 

Location — From present appearances it would seem that many of the 
sites for school houses were chosen because they were thought unfit for 
any other purpose ; hence, we find some situated in deep hollows, and low 
marshy places, where, for a great portion of the school term, it is too muddy 
for small pupils to attend, or if through the imprudence of their parents, 
they are permitted to attend, sickness is the result. Others are built upon 
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bleak hills, where the hoaise winter winds sport in all their fury, and ren- 
der them inaccessible by reason of the snow drifts. To this cause is attri- 
butable, in a great measure, the irregularity of attendance, that operates so 
seriously against the progress of our schools. What we want, then, are 
good and healthy locations, and upon them good and comfortable houses, 
with a sufficiency of suitable furniture and apparatus, plenty of ground, or- 
namented, beautified and rendered attractive — made as pleasant as we would 
have home to be — " a thing of beauty is^a joy forever," and the impressions 
made upon the tender minds of our youths, by thus beautifying the school 
ground, will, like bread cast upon the waters, be seen many days hence. 
Two new houses are under contract ; one in Ayr, and one in Belfast dis- 
trict ; both are to be frame and furuiahed with furniture of modern style. 
There is also one new house under contract in Wells, which, when it is com- 
pleted, will leave Wells district without an uncomfortable* house — a luxury 
enjoyed by few of our districts. Not more than eight or ten school houses 
are furnished with the necessary out-buildings. Many school houses in the 
county are entirely unfit for school purposes, but they are being re-placed 
by better ones, as speedily as our limited means will justify. 

Schools, — Whole number, sixty-six; graded, one — very few are well classi- 
fied. This is owing to the fact, that the section of the school law, making 
it imperative upon directors to adopt a uniform series of text- books, was not 
complied with in many of the districts, until last fall, and in some of those 
where a uniform series had been adopted previously, no means were taken 
to secure the introduction of the books, and citizens were permitted to pur- 
chase such books as they wished, thus retarding the progress of the schools 
to an almost incredible extent. In many of the schools, at my first visit, I 
found neither mental arithmetic, grammar or geography, and the plea gener- 
ally given for the absence of these great developers of the human intellect, 
was, that they could not induce the pupils to get the books. In such cases, 
prompt measures were taken to introduce those studies at once, and I am 
happy to report, that at my second visit the prospects of the schools were 
much more gratifying. In regard to classification, about sixty schools were 
noted with the following result : 

Males. Females. 

Studying orthography 1,091 878 

First Reader 98 94. 

Second Reader 169 111 

Third Reader 174. 172 

Fourth Reader 219 171 

Fifth Reader 60 77 

Total 720 625 
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195 
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Written aritbraetic 

Mental arithmetic 

English grammar. , 

Geography , 

Writing 

Scriptures 

These statements seem to me to disclose some important facts. FirtL 
That too little attention has been paid to classification ; and papils whose 
reasoning faculties are sufficiently matured by age, for the more advanced 
studies of English grammar, mental arithmetic, written arithmetic and his- 
tory, have been allowed to worry through one school term after another, 
with nothing but a spelling book and reader, and even these are used more 
for the purpose of killing time, and wearing the dull hoars away, than with 
a view to the acquisition of a thorough knowledge of their fundamental 
principles. Stcondly. That want of interest and slow progress are clearly 
attributable to want of classification, and parents and citizens who, under 
other circumstances, would have earnestly co-operated with the teacher in 
the great work of education, have come to regard the public schools aabur* 
densome, and to be bitter opponeats of the system. 

School furniture. — About fifty per cent, of the school houses have the old 
fashioned furniture, arranged around the walls of their room. Fifty per 
cent, of the remainder have furniture of somewhat modern style, but en- 
tirely too heavy and unhandy, and in cases, much too high for the comfort 
of the pupils, and containing nearly enough lumber for two pieces of the 
more modern and approved style. 

Apparatus^ — In Ayr, Brush Creek, Dublin, Licking Creek,Taylor, Thomp- 
son, Todd, Union and Wells, a full set of Mitchell's out-line maps has been 
purchased for each school. These are the only kind of apparatus that has 
been purchased. 

Examinations. — Twelve public exaiiinations were held — one in each 
school district. At several of these full boards were present, and manifested 
u lively interest in the exercises. Six private examinations were held. 
These were granted, only, when the applicant presented a written request 
from the board of director.^, desiring his services as teacher. 

Teachers. — On account of the lowness of the salary in many of the dis- 
tricts, good and experienced teachers could not be procured ; hence, many 
of the schools were taught by young and inexperienced teachers; yet not- 
withstanding, there were fewer failures among this class, than could have 
been reasonably expected ; and, I am proud to say, that in some cases, the 
Echools taught by this class of teachers would have done credit to some of 
those who have served a much longer time in the profession Only eleven 
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female teachera wen employed ia the eoaaty daring the past year ; moat of 
these taasbt with good BDocees. 

Visilaiums.—AU the schools in the county, except fonr, vere visited 
twice ; each visit occnpying nearly three hours. The objects had in view, 
in Tieiting, were : First. To ascertain the methods of teachera, and the 
amount of profesaiooal akill they poaseaaed. Secondly. To determine whether 
the papila were paraoing the propar studies, and In sufficient number to 
occupy their time. Thirdly. Whether the hooka were aniform, and what 
measures had been taken to secure nuiformity. Fourthly. To glra instrue- 
tiona aa to the best methods of teaching the different branches, and encourage 
the teachers in the good work. In several of the districts I was accom- 
panied by one or more members of the board, or by citiEcns In Union dis- 
trict, some fonr members of the board were present at each achool during 
the second visit, manifeating a lively interest in their schools. 

Teachers' Monthly Beporia. — ^The present monthly report of the teacher 
is thought to embrace all the statistical matter necessary for the information 
of the School Department, and so it does. Yet another report, much less 
complicated, and at a very small cost, uaed in connection with this, might 
aasist much in obtaining correct results. I am well aware that many of the 
district reports are not correct in many particolars, but find myself entirely 
without the meaaa for making the correction. In order that I may be able, 
hereafter, to furniah the t)epartment with correct atatietica, I hare suggested 
to the teachera of the county the followin)^ form of report, to be filled out, 
and forwarded to the Oonnty Superintendent at the close of the school 
term. While teaching I made nae of a similar one myself, and found it a 
^reat aid in making out my moutbly reporia : 




a 



II ll 



The first column of the above report should be filled out at the end of 
the first month, wi^ the whole namber of days each pupil attended achool 
in that month, written opposite his name. The second column should be 
filled out, in like manner, at the end of the second month, and so on for alt 
the succeeding monthe. If any new pupils come in the second, third, 
fourth and fifth months, their namea ahoold be added to the list helow, 
(males and females being kept separate.) The number of pnpils in the Brat 
month, only, will have totals in the first column. The namber of totals in 
9 School Bxf. 
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the second colnmn, falling below those of the first, will show the namber of 
new pnpils admitted the second month ; and so on, of the third and foarth 
months. The lower figure of the colamn, at the left of the names, will al- 
ways show the number of pnpils admitted in the term till date, and at thv 
close of the term, will show the whole number admitted since the first of 
June. 

In conclnsion, I take pleasure in expressing mj heart- felt thanks to dl^ 
rectors and citizens, for the manj kindnesses receiFod at their hands, while 
attempting to discharge the duties of the office, and the liberal manner in 
which they have rewarded the labors of their anworthy servant. 



GREENE COUNTY.— T. J. TKAt. 

In sabmitting the following report, it is necessary to state that mj notee 
of reference were destroyed by fire. 

Housea, — Eleven houses were erected during the year, in the following 

districts, tIz : One in Franklin ;• one in Morgan ; one in Washington ; one 

in Morris ; one in Richhill ; one in Aleppo ; one in Jackson ; one in Oen- 

. tre ; one in Wayne, and two in Whitely. The first tliree are elegant and 

: attractive brick houses ; aggregate cost, $b,000. The others are neat and 

• commodious frame houses ; aggregate cost, $5,600. The directors deeerre 

• commendation for some of the elegant school edifices erected under their 
supervision. It is poor economy to erect houses which will not aecommo- 
date teacher and pupils with proper school facilities, therefore, I will re- 
spectfully call the attention of school directors to the following directions, 
in relation to building, viz : Erect houses of the latest and most improved 
style, and on lots sufficiently large and well adapted to school amusements. 
These will have a salutary effect in promoting the interest of the schools. 
There are yet many houses unfit for use. New ones should be erected in 
their places, as soon as circumstances will admit. To delay the matter, ie 
depriving the children of many advantages. 

Schools. — It is gratifying to report that all the schools were in operation. 
Spriughill district, which has been repudiating the school system, has com- 
plied with the provisions of the school law, and has opened the door of 
public instruction to the youth of the district Uniformity of books has 
improved the classification of the schools. The higher branches wem 
studied by a greater number of pupils than in any previous year ; and tfav 
Scriptures were read, as a devotional exercise, in two-thirds of the sohoola. 
. Irregular attendance is the great opposing element in the way of progress. 
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Compnlsorj atteDdance is incompatible with the spirit of oar people, and, 
also, inconsistent with the natare of oar free institationa. 

Teachers. — There was a redaction in the namber of female teachers em* 
ployed. The demand forteachers was greater that the sapplj; conseqaentlj, 
many found sitaations who were unworthy to fill them The wants of the 
schools are demanding a higher order of scholarship, and the general in- 
quiry is for better qualified teachers ; but low salaries and short terms are 
calculated to exclude the enterprising and talented teachers from the pro- 
festiion. Professional knowledge is increasing — many are reading Wicker- 
sham's School Economy, and some other edacational works are occasionally 
found in the teacher's library. 

Examinations. — Eighteen public, and several private, examinations were 
held during the year. They were condacted on the oral and written methoda. 
The citizens frequently attended, and added much to the interest of the ex- 
aminations. 

Visits. — It has been my oBject to visit all the schools. About two hun- 
dred and ten visits were made. All the schools were visited, except three^ 
which were not in operation when near them. I observed some improve- 
ment in the method of instruction, and also in the management and govern- 
ment of the schools. 

Institutes. — Three districts organized institutes shortly after the com- 
mencement of their schools, and continued them in operation until the close 
of their terms. The change of the law in relation to the district institutes 
has virtually annulled them. They have left a wont in oar system of public 
instruction, that no other educational instrumentality will supply. If the 
efforts of teachers to sustain them would correspond to the measure of their 
duties, they would become one of the most efficient agencies, in elevating 
the teacher's qualifications, and educating public sentiment in favor of the 
common schools. 

Graded Sehools. — There are four graded schools. One has been graded 
since my last report, at Bridgeport, in Franklin district Others should be 
graded without delay. 

Directors. — It affords me pleasure to state that directors have manifeBtod 
toward me the best of friendship, and have generally seemed willing to 
co-operate with me in measures calculated to improve the schools. It is 
my opinion that directors should be remunerated for their services. 

Meetings. — Several educational meetings and teachers' institutes were 
held, and, as a general thing, were well attended by teachers, directors and 
citizens ; and the interest which prevailed at these gatherings, was evi<i(^uee 
that the people were looking to the interests of the schools. Miuist^r.^ of 
the Gospel frequently attended, and gave lectures on the intimate relation 
between intellectual culture and moral development. 
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■atiefied that some means mast be devised to obtain better qualified teachera, 
or tbe common school system mast be considered a failare in this county. 

Institutes were held in Clay, Dablin, Porter, Shirley, Tod, Tell and West 
districts. The institntos in Porter and West were held jointly, and were 
well conducted. I feel satisfied that they did good service to the caase of 
education. 

The citizens generally took quite a lively interest in the meetings held 
in the evening, and frequently participated in the discussions. I am not 
able to speak of the character of the institutes in the other districts, as I 
had not the pleasure of being present, excepting but a short time at one in 
Tod and one in Shirley. The reason why we have so few institutes is, that 
they are frequently such dull things. If teachers will make their institutes 
interesting, I think, as general thing, directors will grant the time. 

EDUOATIONAL WOEK DONE B7 OTHEB AGENCIES. 

The schools, as will be seen by the statistical report, were not visited as 
frequently by the directors as was desirable, but it was gratifying to find 
recorded in the teachers' report books, frequent visits from parents an I citi- 
lens. 

Select schools in Birmingham, Shade Gap and Shirleysburg, aided to 
some extent in qualifying our teachers. We are under special obligations 
to the Eisbacoquillas academy, under the able supervision of Prof. S. Z. 
Sharp, a graduate of the Millersville Normal school, for very efficient aid in 
the same direction. This school is now under the control of Prof. Mohler, 
and from all that we can learn, is maintainiog its high character as a 
thorough institution. To the Millersville Normal school we would also 
present our grateful acknowledgment, for valuable service rendered in fit- 
ting our teachers for their responsible duties. 

We have no educational department in any of our local papers, but their 
general tone is friendly to the cause of education. They have been very 
liberal in publishing notices of examinations, &c , gratuitously. In regard 
to the ministry, we are sorry to say that but few of them seem to take much 
bterest in our common schools. We know that none of them regard igno- 
rance as the mother of devotion, and yet out common schools are the only 
available means of educating the masses of the people. 

0B8TA0LB8 IN THE WAT OV IMPSOVEMENT. 

1st. Insufficient School HouseB, Furniture, dbc — Many of our houses are 
loo small, the ceilings too low, and the seats badly arranged. Many of 
them, too, have no means of ventilation, or they are so open that tbe chil- 
iLren's feet actually froze during the hours for study. Such houses ajre nur- 
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series of disease rather than fit places for stnd j. In addition to this, bnt few 
of oar houses are sopplied with sufficient black-board sarface, and other ap- 
paratus. Under such disadvantages good progress cannot be expected. 

2d. The %owU of CompetetU TeacherB.^^This is an evil of very great 
magnitude. The teacher must give life and character to the school ; and 
where we have teachers of a low grade, the inevitable consequence is, 
we have schools of a low grade also. To realize how much the teacher 
has to do in giving character to the school, it is only necessary to visit 
a school under the control of a real live teacher, ^nd then one under th» 
Qontrol of a teacher of the opposite character. In the one case we find 
order, system, study, progress, but in the other, we find disorder, or 
forced obedience, no system, except a dull routine of exercise from day 
to day, week to week, and month to month, but little study, and conse* 
({uently no true progress. Among other obstacles, in the way of improve* 
ment, might be noticed houses inconveniently situated, irregular attendance, 
the want of a uniform series of text-books, low salaries, short terms, &c^ 
but I think these, and perhaps all the obstacles in the way, might be in- 
duded under one general head — indifference on the part of those interested^. 
If the people of this county can be convinced that a good education is a 
desirable thing, something of more importance to the future respectability 
and happiness of their children, than money, then most of the obstacles in 
the way of improvement can and will be removed ; but while there are so 
many people who believe that a little reading, writing and arithmetic, are 
all that is necessary, and that an education is calculated to make peopla 
proud, lazy and dishonest, we cannot hope for good schools. Parents na< 
turally love their children, and they are willing to make any reasonable 
aacrifice that they suppose will be for their good. To illustrate this, sup- 
pose that each child in our county is to receive one thjuaand dollars, upon 
oondition that in each district, comfortable and well famished school bouses 
are to be supplied, and that none but competent teachers are to be employed, 
and that such are to receive a fair compensation for their labor ; and in place 
of four months school, there shall be eight or ten ; and that every child« 
whose health will permit, must average at least eighty per cent, attend- 
ance ; these changes all to be accomplished in a reasonable length of time. 
Would not almost every parent in every district wake up f And would 
not those miserable pens, so poorly furnished, that pass for school houses, 
disappear f In place of most districts trying which can get their teachers 
for the lowest wages, would not the strife be for the best teachers ? In place 
of from forty to sixty per cent, attendance, would we not have from eighty 
to ninety per cent. ? I think that even our poorest districts, that are not 
v«ry well able to build g^od houses, have long terms, and pay good wages, 
would try hard to come in for their share. But will not every intelligent 
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reflecting person agree than an education, Buch as might be obtained in oar 
public schools, under favorable circumstances, is worth more, is a better 
capital for a young person at the age of twentj^one to begin the world 
with, than the amount of money we have named, without such aa educa- 
tion ? What appears necessary to be done here, then, is to effect a change 
in public sentiment. This leads me to the last topic suggested. 

HEASUUES OALOULATED TO PROMOTE IMPROVEMENT. 

Our present school law is a very good one, but there are a few changes 
that would, perhaps, be an advantage. 

1st. An increase of the length of the minimum term. It is admitted by 
the friends of education that four months is decidedly too short a term, and 
unless the law makes it obligatory, we fear that it will not very soon be 
lengthened in many districts. , 

2d. We should have a uniform State school tax, sufficient to enable the 
poorer districts to increase the length of the term, and to build up a good 
system of schools in every portion of our noble old Commonwealth. 

3d. School directors should be paid for their services. Many of our best 
directors are in such circumstances that they cannot well spare the time 
necessary to attend to the duties of their office, but if allowed a moderate 
compensation for their services, they could afford to attend more faithfully 
to the interests of the schools, and I can see no reason why directors shoald 
not be paid as well as others. 

But, as already intimated, what we need most is to bring about a more 
healthy public sentiment To effect this will no doubt require time and 
untiring effort on the part of the true friends of education, for deep rooted 
prejudices are not easily eradicated. As a means of attaining this desira- 
ble end, we would suggest— 

Ist. The establishment of a regular Normal school in this distriety not 
that we have any fault to find with those now in operation, only that they 
are too distant, and too much crowded. Several of our teachers could not 
be accommodated the present term. A school of this kind would send 
among us many well qualified teachers, and every such teacher would exert 
a most potent influence for good on public sentiment. 

2d. We should have at least one graded school in nearly every district, 
in which a teacher well qualified to teach the higher branches ahoold be 
employed, at a fair compensation. This would give graduates, and otheii 
who attend Normal schools, employment, and would bring at least ope well 
qualified teacher into each of those districts, and would be the meant of 
educating many deserving youth who are now dei^rived of an edacation. 
It would also relieve parents of the expense and inconvenience of aending 
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their children to select schools, some times inferior to what octr common 
schools shonld be. 

Sd. The county and district institates. These, if properly conducted, 
must have a beneficial induence on public opinion, and in stirring up teach- 
ers, directors and citizens to more earnest effort. The county institute is 
no longer optional, and since we shall have the means to pay competent in- 
structors, it is earnestly hoped that every teacher will esteem it a privilege 
to be present, and that directors and others will give it their hearty co-opera- 
tion. The distiict institute should be established In every district, and those 
teachers who refuse to attend, and cheerfully assist in sustaining it, should 
not be employed to teach. I have not yet met with a single successful 
teacher who was not friendly to institutes. 

4. The press and the pulpit. We respectfully and earnestly ask the cor- 
dial co-operation of both these powerful auxiliaries for good The perpe- 
tuity and prosperity of the noble institutions, that cost us so much blood 
and treasure, depend upon the proper training of our children, and certainly 
a cause that involves such momentous interests is worthy of the best efforts 
of the patriot and christian philanthropist. 

In conclusion, I desire to present my grateful acknowledgments to many 
kind friends for their assistance and generous hospitality. 
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[No report received up to September 10th. If received in time it will 
be inserted after York county. ] 
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Progress. — Four new houses were erected during the school year ending 
on the third of June, 1867, after the models found in the Pennsylvania School 
Architecture. Grounds of suitable size and convenience were selected. 

In a large number of the schools, astronomical charts are introduced, 
affording facilities for demonstrations which we have not before enjoyed. 
A uniformity of text-books has been brought about in many of the schools. 
This good work is commenced, and we hope it will continue till the entire 
county possesses uniformity. 

With some exceptions, teachers are not as well qualified as might be de- 
aired.. There is an increasing effort among them to improve, either by self 
eulture or attendance at some of the higher institutions of learning. 

Fifty dollars per month are the highest wages paid to' male teachers; 
twenty-seven the lowest. The average, thirty-one dollars and eighty-four 
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oentB. The highest wages paid to females are thirty dollars per month; thi 
lowest, seventeen dollars and fortj cents; the average, twentj-foar dollan 
and ninety-six cents. 

A uniform method of instruction prevails. ' At the opening of the ten 
the popils are all arranged in classes according to attainments and abili^. 
Lessons are assigned, and a time for recitation. By this arrangement^ abool 
an equal portion of the teacher's time is given to each class. The whob 
school recites on out- line maps at the close, noon and evening. 

Only a few directors visit schools with the superintendent. This datjii 
performed by the secretary acting as district superintendent, or by one of 
the directors appointed by the board, and paid for making monthly visiti. 

Very few teachers attend Normal schools. Until recently, the valae d 
Normal instruction has attracted but little attention. Now there is an inr 
ierest being awakened in the right direction. Some go so far as to claim 
that no other institutions in the State afford such ample facilities for i 
thorough practical education as the State Normal schools. A visit to Edil^ 
boro' inclines us to favor this opinion. 

SBUOATIONAL WOBK DONI BT STIPE aiNTSNDXNT. 

Public and private examinations, school visitations, official letters, distrl> 
bution of school documents, filing district reports, holding t^o coanty instK 
totes, a visit to the State Normal school at Edinboro', attendance at tbi 
Superintendents' convention at Harrisburg, make up the substance of our 
labor. The number of examinations, letters written, miles traveled, &a, 
will appear in the statistical tables, and need not to be stated here. Wt 
felt called upon to devote all our time to the faithful discharge of offidftl 
duties If any thing has been left undone, which might have conduced 
more fully to the interest of the schools, we arc not aware of it. A hm 
teachers have complained that too much was required of them in the pubUi 
examinations. That the course pursued was too rigid and criticaL Tbea 
oomplaints came only from teachers least qualified to fill their positioB. 
History of the United States is now added to the branches already in use. 

No relaxation in the examinations were exercised, unless anthorised by 
the School Department. Thanks are due to many directors and teadien 
for the their earnest efforts to promote education. 

VisiUUions, — The visitations last winter were attended with imusoal 
labor, and personal exposure, on account of the great depth of snow, high 
drifts, and in some places utterly abandoned roads. 

Institutes. — Two were held, one at Punxsutawny, the other at Brookvilb, 
which contlDued a week. J. Frank Condon, Superintendent of Gambrii 
oounty, assisted at the latter place ; both were well attended, and a lively 
interest manifested. 
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IDUOATIONAL WORK BT OTHKK AOKNOtlfl. 

A part of the directors, nearly all the district Buperintendents, are aiding 
the work hy an efficient discharge of daty. The press and pnlpit have 
spoken bat little in behalf of common schools ; whenever they do speak it 
is to cheer ns on. Prominent citizens attend the institute, discnss qaestions, 
and occasionally favor us with a lectare. 

OBSTBUOTIONS IN THE WAT Of IMPROVEMUIT. 

A want of uniformity of text-bocks has long been felt, and frequently 
urged upon the attention of diractors. Until recently, no steps have been 
taken to remedy this evil. At the present time, there are schools, in which 
as many as three different series of books are used. For instance, one school 
in Polk district, use M'Guffey'd, Osgood's, and Wilson's readers. 

Such a state of things can only exist where directors fail to give th« 
schools that attention which the law requires. In two or three districts 
the salaries of teachers are so low, that none but inferior teachers will seek 
employment in the schools. The consequence is, the schools are in a non- 
progressive state, and must continue so, under the present course pursued 
by these directors. 

Irregular attendance at school is an evil wholly chargeable upon the pa* 
rents. It lies beyond the reach or control of directors or teachers, though 
they may exert an influence in inducing parents and guardians to send those 
under their care regularly to school. 

Any one who has not, but will, examine this subject, will be surprised to 
find how large a number of children are kept from school so much of their 
time, that very little progress, at best, can be made. In some instances, 
dissatisfaction exists in the minds of these parents, because the progress of 
their children does not compare favorably with those who attend regularly. 
In districts where schools are kept open only four or five months in the 
year, it is natural to suppose parents would take pleasure in sending their 
children to school all the time, during that short term, or nearly all the time, 
and that much absence would be a cause of regret. 

Every school is kept open at a certain expense to the citizens. If only a 
small part of the pupils attend, it does not in the least diminish the expense. 

MBASUBIS CALCULATED TO PROMOTE IBCPBOYSIIXNT. 

1. Regular attendance at school, if by any proper means it can be secured. 

2. A less number of directors, sworn to disoharge their duties according 
to law, and paid f&t their labor. 

3. An equalization of the school tax throughout the State. 

4. Division of the State appropriation according to the number of scho- 
lars in the district 
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Six new school hoases have been erected dnring the year and occb|MI 
viz : One respectively in Lack, Tnscarora, Tarbett, Walker, Fayette lol 
Monroe. In Lack and Tnrbett they are of frame ; in Tascarora and Fivedi 
of log, and in Walker and Monroe of brick. The one in Walker ia i IIm 
stmctnrey eligibly situated and conveniently arranged, at a cost of 12,701 
The one in Tnrbett is a good substantial building, pleasantly located ni 
well furnished with ample black-board surface, and cost about $1,000. Tki 
house in Monroe is a very good one, sufficiently commodious and well 1^ 
Gated. Two of the remaining three are not well located, being too nesrpik kn 
lie roads. Twenty-two yet remain, as designated in the statistical report^ wr 
unfit for use. The heavy taxes, caused by the late war, hare, to agmt kz 
extent, passed away, and a reasonable hope may now be entertained tkrt \% 
this number will soon disappear, and a better class take their places. fie 

No improvement in school grounds has taken place during the year, vd 
there are but three houses, at present, that have grounds in any wayiB- 
proved, and not one with shade trees, that I know of, except what has beet 
supplied by accidental location. In our humble opinion it would be doing 
a most acceptable service to the cause of education if school officers, parentt 
and teachers, would give this subject some attention. A slight amount of 
labor, and a trifling expenditure of money, would very much improve the 
appearance, and add to the comfort, of our school houses, in the sammer stt-' 
son, and at the same time afford an additional incentive to pupils to attead 
the district school. 

There are six graded schools ; one was graded during the year. Aboot 
one-half the number designated as graded schools cannot be considered n, 
strictly speaking, but it is hoped that they will gradually approximate pe^ 
fectioD, and better deserve the name. 

But little has been done during the year by way of furnishing and reStr 
ting school houses. Two have been supplied — one with suitable, and one 
with unsuitable furniture. Thirteen are tolerably well supplied with ap- 
paratus, and nineteen are wholly witliout, except a black-board. Elerei 
schools in Lack district were supplied with charts of the solar system. 

One hundred and twelve teachers were employed during the fall and prin- 
ter terms. Of those holding the provisional certificate, thirty-eight gan 
general satisfaction ; thirty-six were medium ; and thirteen whose services 
had better be dispensed with. There w^ere four total failures. Our statis- 
tical report exhibits the following, viz : Twenty-four who have had no ex- 
perience in teaching ; thirty-five who have taught less than one year, and 
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irty- seven who have read no edacational works. Considering the above, 
tire satisfactory results could not be expected, and coneidoring the quali- 
ftiions of the teachers engaged, greater progress could not have been an- 
ipated in the schools. Experienced and accomplished teachers cannot be 
tained for the salaries paid in our couutj. It is much to be regretted, 
wever, that so many annually present themselves as candidates for the 
^her's certificate, who have made no previous preparation in the theory 
teaching. This defect, at the present time, seems inexcusable, when we 
Eifiider the jiumber of educational periodicals and works now published, 
1 in reach of the prospective teacher. Let school directors in the future 
[aire a higher standard in the theory of teaching, and very soon educa- 
lual works will be in greater demand among teachers. Notwithstanding 
ft iaeta enumerated, some progress is being made in the county. The 
lool boards of Tuscarora, Tufbett, Walker, Mifflintown, Patterson and 
jiftfaiwood townships increased their teachers' salaries some five dollars 
r jDonth. 

9Qie visitation of schools, by directors, is not as well attended to as could 
k desired, except in Tuscarora and Lack, where that duty is performed by 
# secretary acting as district superintendent. In these two districts they 
^B visited once a month regularly, and this amount of regular supervision 
quite apparent in the schools. 

SDUOATIONAL WORK DONX. 

Twenty-one public and six private examinations were held, and ninety- 
re applicants were examined; ninety-three received the provisional certi- 
Mkte, and one the professional at my second visit to the schools. Two 
ere rejected. The average grade of certificate (*2^) two and one-eighth. 
he methods of examination principally adopted, were oral, except where 
le oral and written had to be combined. Some directors were present at 
Nirly all the public examinations, but very few citiz us. A better attend* 
lee of citizens, at the public examinations, would add greatly to their in- 
rest. 

All the schools were visited once, and eighty-six twice; a few were 
■ited three times; the remainder had closed before I reached them at my 
•eond visit. The average time spent in each school, two and a-half hours, 
commenced the visitation of schools on the first of October, but could not 
»iitinae it regularly, in consequence of the schools not all being open until the 
Irteenth of November, and from this latter date until the middle of March 
itwithstanding the severity of the weather during the greater part of the 
Inter, I lost but six days, three in consequence of bad roads, and three from 
iiflposition. One hundred and ninety-one visits in all were made, and 
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LANCASTER COUNTY.— David Evans. 

On reflecting upon tbo educational eycnts of the year, it is very gratify- 
ing to be able to conclude that much good was done; and that there were 
but few instances to produce a feeling of disappointment. At the termina- 
tion of the war, it was expected that there would be rapid and continaoni 
])rogrcss in the schools. Thus far, there is every reason to believe thai 
8uch expectation will be realized. Thera is almost complete harmoay 
among the official agencies, established to improTO the schools; and tbt 
public, too, are not only becoming reconciled to the system, bat readily 
provide the necessary means for its support. By earnestness in the per- 
formance of duty, and a judicious administration of school affairs, the in- 
tended results will be gradually reached. But facts will show* 

Educational Frogress.^^Tweaty districts made noticeable improvement, 
twenty-four remained as the year before, and eight lost a little on their 
former advancement. However, all but a few districts, are now mach bel- 
ter in the conditiop of their schools than they were five, or even three, 
years aga 

Nine schools were graded. This plan is becoming general. Its effecti 
are visible in the localities where it has been adopted. Directors and local 
communities favor it, and where the population is compact, and new houses 
are needed, grading will be pursued. It saves expense, admits of higher 
branches being taught in the schools, and afifords teachers more time in 
hearing ricitations. 

Thirty-one districts now have a uniformity of books in all the branches; 
the others have a uniformity in some. The inconvenience arisin^^ ftom a 
variety of books is becoming less. Some districts have not only adopted 
a series, but have also purchased enough, at wholesale rates, to supply their 
schools ; thus avoiding every chance of delay in classification, and the on- 
certainty which exists when parents have to procure them themselves. 

Houses and Grounds, — The new buildings are mostly well adapted in size, 
substantiability and location. In these respects, there is great improve- 
ment But there is not a like correct sentiment with regard to the extent 
and improvement* of school grounds. Not many houses have a snflBdeDt 
area; and fewer are fenced and planted. The act passed last winter, rela- 
ting to the selection of school sites, was apportune. We may now expect 
that better locations, and lots of ampler proportions, will be selected. 

Proper Out^buildings are needed in many places. * There are school honses 
on small grounds, located near dwellings, without privies or other places 
of retirement. And where there are such, they are often found in so filthy 
a condition, that they are more a bane than a shield to modesty.' There ii 
too much inattention to cleanliness about schools. Directors should pro- 
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ride all the necessary baildiDgs, and teachers ought to be held as responsi- 
ble for their cleanliness, and that of the groands, as for the intellectaal pro* 
gross of the children. 

School Furniture and Apparatua. — Few old houses are furnished with 
new furniture. The directors prefer to wait until new buildings are erected, 
before incurring that expense. The style of the furniture, now supplied, in 
generally good ; but the grading of the furniture, according to the size of 
the pupils, is not always heeded. 

Thirty-two districts supplied their schools with apparatus, consisting of 
globes, charts and maps. During no previous year was so great an ad- 
yance made in this respect. But all are yet in need of some necessary 
things. No school is reported *' well supplied " for this reason. 

Qualifications and Salaries of Teachers, — The improvement of the teach- 
ers is not so rapid as the increased facilities for acquiring knowledge would 
lead us to expect. The small number of permanent certificates granted, 
yearly, will show this. Teachers do not remain in the profession long 
enough. Many, after reaching fair attainments, and after becoming skilled 
la the practice of teaching, enter upon other spheres of usefulness. A 
younger and less qualified class must, consequently, be yearly admitted to 
the profession. Hence, there is not so much noticeable improvement as is 
desirable. 

The salary of the teachers was about the same as the year before. Some 
districts made an advance ; others, a small reduction. Salary and term 
regulate educational success. Low salaries will not secure efficient teach 
era. Fair wages and a lon^ term, only, will enlist the best teaching talent 
The best qualified teachers are everywhere sought after, and are almost in 
variably better paid than the class possessing only ordinary qualifications 

Methods of Instruction, — The methods of instruction are very much im 
proved. Books on teaching are read, schools visited, and institutes anc . 
Normal schools attended, to become qualified in this important part of ( 
teacher's attainments. But there is not yet that connected and completi 
course of study pursued by teachers, which, being mastered, will bette 
enable them to teach in the light of science. Until mental and moral phi 
losophy are understood, all teaching must be mechanical. The method 
contained in the leading works on teaching are generally applied. 

Visits of Directors. — Directors do not visit frequently enough. In som , 
places the schools were not visited for months. This duty is performed ae 
cording to the degree of interest taken in them, and generally as director . 
are free from other engagements. Some made regular and effective visits 
Well qualified directors can do great good. 

Work done by Superiniendent — Not all the schools were visited during - 
the year. The districts of Ephrata, West Earl, Weal Henpfield, Eas 
]• SoHomBw. 
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Lampeter and Strasburg borough were eotirely omitted, and some schools 
in Mr. Joy borough, and the townships of Upper Leacock, Providence, Bast 
Cocalico and Rapho. Those in the city were visited twice, except two. 
Thus nearly as many visits were made as there are schools in the coanty. 

There are two reasons for not having visited more : The condition of 
the weather and affliction in my family. These events abstracted three 
weeks' time from official duties. No new measure was introduced, except 
a slight modification in the mode of examining io geography. Heretofore the 
ezaminatioQ was entirely on the oral plan. The applicants are now re- 
quested to draw maps of several countries, and also to write the names of 
the cities, rivers, &c., in them. This is a quick way of testing them in this 
part of that branch. A few questions propounded on the other divisions of 
it, will enable the examiner to arrive at a correct estimate of the applicant's 
knowledge. 

The County institxUe was the largest ever held in this county. Over 
four hundred teachers were in attendance. Though disappointed by a few 
lecturers, it was nevertheless quite successful. A second one was held at 
Strasburg, which was not very well attended by teachers, but great interest 
was taken in it by the citizens, and much educational enthusiasm excited by it 

Not many other meetings were held. The weather was mostly bad, and 
the fatigue incident upon visiting so great, that no more were called. 

Educational Aid. — Among the directors that gave their full share of at- 
tention to the schools, I would name those of East Hempfield, Leacock and 
?itrasburg. Others were just as earnest, but none as efficient. Thej visited 
:he schools rr^^u'arly in a body, noticed the things which were commendable 
.n every school, and saggested their adoption by the teachers of the others. 
The effect upon the schools was most salutary. The schools were all good 
in these districts. If such aid could be secured for all the districts, progrees 
would be much increased. A district superintendent would insure sacb 
results. 

The academies and seminaries afford educational advantages to those who 
desire to study branches above those taught in the common schools. Many 
are now enjoying such advantages who would not do so were there no such 
schools. Not a few of the teachers, now employed in the county, received 
their education at these institutions. There is not a good academy nor 
seminary that does not benefit the common schools 

The professors of Franklin and Marshall college have shown their will- 
ingness to assist in the work of education, whenever requested. They girt 
aid at our County institute, in lecturing Though colleges do not so directlj 
benefit the common schools as the other institutions, they are yet a necessary 
part of a complete system of education. What the common schools, acade- 
mies and Normal schools must necessarily leave untouched, the college 
takes up and advances. Thns they dispense their blessings. 
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Normal Schools. — The Normal school at Millers ville continues uniformly 
successful. The number of students rather increases than diminishes, and 
the aid given to the schools, bj preparing teachers, is incalculable. Many 
of our teachers have attended it. The regret is that not more take a course 
at it. The relation of the Normal schools to the common schools is pecu- 
liar. Being specially established to qualify persons for teaching, they must 
have a two-fold object : To give instruction in the branches required to be 
taught, and in the manner of presenting knowledge to the mind of the pupil. 
Thoroughness in acquirement, and skill in imparting knowledge, being the 
ends sought through them. It is but just to say that, in both of these, the 
Mlllersville Normal school has fulfilled the expectation of its friends. 

The Press is not only favorable to the schools, but gives encouragement 
to measures intended to improve them. The pulpit, however, is not so 
earnest and outspoken in their favor. There is some efficient aid from this 
source, but the interest in the common schools does not often manifest itself, 
in open statement of duty, to support them. An occasional sermon on the 
duty of the people to the public schools, would immensely aid the cause. — 
Indeed, a great deal more might be done for them, if those who control the 
moral and religious sentiment of a community would give them more en- 
couragement. 

The following are the obstacles in the way of improvement : 

1st. There is still a lurking opposition, existing on the ground, that not 
more than a knowledge of the mere elements is necessary. It is becoming 
less. The young, who now grow up to manhood, will correct this. 

2d. The bounty tax is not all paid. Where this is so, there is not much 
progress expected in the schools. There is a desire to be clear of it, so 
that new houses may be built, and teachers better encouraged. More 
buildings would have been erected, had it not been for this. 

3d. A few Christian denominations indirectly oppose the schools. 

4th. There is complaint that too many young teachers are employed. 

5th. Political influences are sometimes brought to bear upon some agen- 
(Nefi employed to improve the schools. 

6th. Directors do not pay enough, nor keep the schools open a sufficient 
time. They do not always make the teachers responsible for the full mea- 
Mxste of progress of their schools. 

Suggestions. — 1st. County Superintendents should have a report of every 
school at the close of the term. In large counties, this officer can only make 
one visit to a school. If it is made early in the term, he will not know how 
it progressed afterwards. A report to him at the end of every month, either 
by the teacher or directors, or both, would enable him to know its condition 
at all times. Schools ought to be examined at the close, either by directors, 
or a committee of teachers appointed by the board, and a report made t# 
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the Conntj Saperintendent, so as to enable him to mark the teacher in the 
practice of teaching, according to the work done. 

2d. A certain percentage of the State appropriation to a district, shonld 
be set aside for school apparatus, and a library. 

3d. The Department ought to fix the minimum age at which a person is 
to be admitted to the profession of teaching. 

4th. There ought to be an additional column in the statistical report for 
the average grade of certificates of those who are employed in the different 
districts. A teacher may be examined in one district, but employed in 
another. A low certificate, in an advanced district, will not exhibit the 
school sentiment in that district with regard to the qualification of teachers, 
unless there be another column, also showing the average grade of those 
employed in the same district. It will also show the maximum grade at 
which the Department can fix a standard of qualifications to secure a certi- 
ficate. If, then, the Department will procure a list of questions, submitted 
to the applicants in all the branches, by the superintendents in the different 
counties of the State, so as to be able to learn the degree of attainment for 
3, 2, or 1, on the certificate adopted by the County Superintendents, a uni- 
formity of educational movement may be established, that will be interest- 
ing and useful to all. It will also enable one County Superintendent to esti- 
mate rightly the work of the others. While much more should have been 
done in the improvement of the schools, it is nevertheless agreeable to 
know, thai all the efforts made in that direction were not without their re- 
ward. 
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Houses. — One new house was built during the year, in Union diatriot ; a 
frame balding 36, by 30 feet, and 12 feet high, furnished with improved far* 
nitare, lot one-half acre ; building and lot cost $1,400. 

Of one hundred and twenty-three school bouses in the rural districts, 
fifty are suitable, conveniently furnished, and well supplied with apparatus; 
forty-three are nxiddliug, being mostly too small, and of course inconyeni- 
ently famished, with no suitable place for arranging classes, while thirty art 
entirely aufit for school purposes. The location of houses is g^neraDy 
good, bat very few have a sufficient amount of ground, or grounds properly 
improved, and the providing of the necessary out-buildings has been shame- 
fully neglected. 

Chraded Schools. — The number of graded schools in the county is twenty- 
t^ree. Uie Mbook el Hew Castle Wieagk »a4 East New Oastle, PMmk 
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district, each of seven grades, are thoroughly graded and in a very flourish- 
ing condition, the former under the supervision of Mr. Martin Gantz, the 
latter under that of Mr. W. N. Aiken. The schools in the village of New 
Wilmington, three grades, were also very successfully conducted. The 
•chool in Mt. Jackson, North Beaver district, was graded at the com- 
mencement of the winter term, and gave general satisfaction. The other 
g^ded Hchools are in the villages of Edenburg and Pulaski, and succeeded 
as well, perhaps, as could reasonably be expected by those acquainted with 
the condition of the buildings in which they were held. 

All the schools are well classified in the branches taught, except geo- 
graphy and writing. Series of books have been regularly adopted in each 
district, which are nearly uniform throughout the county, and the exclu- 
sion of others enforced, except in the branches named, and in these confu- 
aion seems to reign supreme. It is hoped that directors will give attention 
to these branches. 

Apparatus. — Almost every school is provided with out-line maps, and 
nearly all with globes. Perce's magnetic globe was introduced in several 
districts in the early part of the year, while just at its close Holbrook's 
terrestrial globe is being placed in the schools of Little Beaver, ^orth 
Beaver, Hickory, Neshannock, Scott, Slippery Rock, Shenango and Union 
districts. Many schools also have mathematical blocks, numeral frames 
and other articles of apparatus. 

Directors deserve special credit for liberality in supplying apparatus; and 
it is hoped that they will hold teachers to a strict accountability, that the 
articles furnished are properly used, and not abused. 

Teachers. — Teachers were scarce, and it was not without difficulty that 
^he schools were filled. Sixty six males, and seventy-eight females were 
employed during the winter term. Of these, thirty-four had no previous ex- 
perience, and fifty-eight had taught less than one year ; one hundred gave 
general satisfaction, thirty were about medium, and there were fourteen 
partial or total failures. 

Many of our teachers are young and inexperienced, possessing little 
knowledge of the branches to be taught, knowing but little of human na- 
ture, and much fitter subjects for being taught than for imparting instruc- 
tion to others. 

In some localities the schools were visited quite frequently by directors 
and citizens, but in others, visits were indeed few and far between. 

Examinations. — Twenty-six public examinations were held, at which two 
hundred and thirty-four applicants were inspected. Of these, two hundred 
and three received provisional certificates, and thirty-one were rejected. A 
few were examined privately, but only in cases where it seemed absolutely 
necessary, and at the request of directors. 
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Our examinations were principally oral. Average grade of certificates 
granted, aboat 2^ ; lowest figure used 4. Owing to the difficultj in ob- 
taining teachers, certificates were granted, in a few instances, where tbej 
would not otherwise have been given. 

Visitation. — All the schools in the county were visited once, except five, 
which were not in operation when visiting in the district, thirty were vis- 
ited twice, and a few three times. 

In all, one hundred and seventy-seven visits were made, averaging one 
hour and forty minutes in length. While visiting, I was frequently accom- 
panied by directors and others. It would be pleasant, always, to have the 
company of directors, but we can rarely afford time to hunt for them. 

My first object, in visiting, was to ascertain, as well as the limited time 
would permit, the measure of success attending the efforts of teachers. This 
was ascertained from general inspections of the usual operations of the 
schools. I rarely allowed teachers to vary from the exercises, due at the 
hour I happened to call. 

Before leaving, I gave such instructions to teachers, and made Bach re- 
marks to the pupils, as the circumstances seemed to require. 

I also examined the teachers' reports, and I may state that I found very 
many of them incorrect. I am satisfied that most of the blunders foand in 
these reports, are the result of carelessness and inattention to the instruc- 
tions to be found in the report books. No teacher should be employed who 
habitually makes inaccurate reports. 

Institutes. — The annual meeting of the County institute was held in East 
New Castle, in October, and continued in session four days. The attend- 
ance was not large, only about sixty teachers being in attendance. 

Other Educational Agencies. — The cause of education received valuable 
aid from Westminster college, at New Wilmington ; Mt. Jackson academy, 
conducted by Rev. J. S. Buck ; New Castle acndemy, under charge of Prof. 
N. R. Johnston, and from private schools in various parts of the county. 

In this connection, Westminster college deserves more than a passini^ no- 
tice. It is now in a prosperous condition, and its prospects for the future 
are good. Many of our most thorough and successful teachers are of those 
who received their training in this institution. 

Obstacles. — The main obstacles to improvement are, the want of teachers, 
properly qualified, theoretically and practically, for the discbarge of the da- 
ties of their profession, and the absence of parental interest and co-opera- 
tion. We have little to fear from open hostility, but much from apathy and 
indifference. 
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MXASUEBB OALOULATED TO PBOMOTS IMPROVEMENT. 

Among the most obvious of these we would suggest, Ist. A more efficient 
supervision of the schools. There should be a local superintendent for every 
twenty or twenty- five schools ; and 

2d. Grading the schools wherever practicable, and the establishment of a 
school of higher grade, in many of the districts. 

My thanks are due to directors and citizens, for the uniform kindness and 
courtesy with which I have been treated. 
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Educational Progress. — A new brick school house was built in East 
Hanover district, a neat and substantial structure, with desks well arranged 
and a good space of black-board surface. Some improvements might have 
been made with a greater outlay of money, but the building is decidedly 
■aperior to its older neighbors, indicating a disposition toward progress. 

The school directors of Lebanon borough have purchased the building 
formerly owned by the Methodist Episcopal congregation, with the design 
of using it for a high school. The building is of brick, 80 feet in lengthy 
by 50 in breadth, the main room being on the second floor. It is purposed 
to fit up in this a school room capable of seating 100 pupils, with recitation 
rooms attached. If this arrangement is carried out, with a moderate ex- 
penditure, and with an efficient corps of teachers, Lebanon can have one of 
the finest buildings and best high schools in the State. 

In the older school houses of Lebanon county the furniture is like th« 
building which contains it, of the rudest and plainest character, inferior 
both in quality and arrangements. 

Long desks of half planed boards, stretching nearly half the width of 
the room on each side, leaving only a narrow aisle through the middle of 
the room, from the door to the teacher's desk. Crazy benches of equal 
length with the desk, which seems to have the faculty of ever turning spon- 
taneously. The luckless urchin, doomed to occupy them, has no support for 
his back, no relief from the purgatory of balancing his spiual column, ex- 
cept an occasional somerset with his neighbors and the teacher's bench, 
that lost its centre of gravity. The more recent buildings are, almost with- 
out exception, substantially built, and supplied with superior furniture. 
Generally the desks are arranged for two pupils to each, with aisles be- 
tween, and next to the wall. A platform extends across the room, oe 
which the teacher's desk stands, and the black-board surface extends be- 
hind the platform, the width of the building. 
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Oar coQDtj has not exhibited a marked improvemeot in farniahing appa- 
ratas for the use of her schools. The High school in Lebanon borough bsi 
a quantity of chemical and philosophical apparatus, and all the schools of 
the borough are supplied with Perce's magnetic globes, and physiological 
and astronomical charts. Sets of out- line maps are in the schools of every 
district but six. 

A few of the district schools have globes and mathematical blocks, somt 
of them of primitive construction, which the teachers, with commendabto 
ingenuity, have carved with their jack-knives. 

The board of directors in Jackson district are making arrangements lo 
grade the schools of Myerstown. When this is done all the villages in Um 
county will have graded schools, except South Annville. In the latter pla«* 
the situation of the school houses offers an obstacle to grading. 

The Bible is read in every public school ; not always, however, as aa 
opening exercise. Moral instruction is also imparted in other ways, as op- 
portunity presents. A majority of the teachers are persons of excellent 
moral character, and are not only successful teachers in the day school, bat 
are mainly instrumental in organizing and conducting successfully Sabbatk 
schools in the different sections of the county. 

IDUCATIONAL WORK DONE BY THE SUPERINTENDEtTT. 

I have extended a cordial invitation to parents and friends, as well ai 
directors, to attend the examinations of teachers. Improvement in that 
direction is manifest. Most of the examinations have been well attended, 
and considerable interest has been shown in efforts of the candidates. In 
conducting the examinations I have combined the oral and written methods. 
The former is more satisfactory to visitors, but 1 prefer to use the latter ai 
far as practicable — as affording a better and more nearly uniform test of 
qualification. 

All the schools were visited except eighteen. Most of these could not 
be reached on account of the snow drifts. We have one hundred and seven- 
ty-three schools, and the total number of visits made is two hundred and 
twenty- six. The visits of directors and parents are " few and far between," 
and not much of the time of teachers is taken up in recording facts of this kind. 
In the attendance of the scholars I observed, in many districts, a marked im- 
provement. In the Monroe Valley school, at the foot of the Blue mountain, 
I found the highest percentage of attendance. There were upwards of filty 
names enrolled, and had it not been for sickness, the percentage would bav* 
been one hundred for several months. This desirable result was brought 
about not by any compulsory means on the part of the teacher, parents or 
directors, but was owing to the happy faculty which the teacher possessed 
•f making the school room pleasant and attractive — a place where all Ibt 
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thildreo loved to be. Inegalaritj of attendanee can, in many cases, be cor- 
rected by the teacher. 

The Coantj institute was held in January. A heavy fall of snow, com- 
mencing a day or two before, and continuing into, the first day of the insti- 
tute, blocked up the roads to such an extent as to render them, in many 
places, impassable. A few of the teachers who started for the meeting, and 
tame part of the way, were compelled, in consequence of the drifts, to re- 
tarn home. One hundred and thirty-seven teachers were present, and thirty- 
■ix absent. The attendance of the public, notwithstanding the severity of 
the weather, was quite respectable, though not near so large as on previous 
•ccasions. 

I tried to have as much, as possible, of the labor performed by our own 
teachers. A number of exercises were conducted by such, several sparkling 
•Mays were read, and there were some lively discussions on school subjects. 
Prof Hewlett was engaged to deliver one of his spicy lectures, and Rev. 
A. R. Home, Prof. Brooks, Col. M'Farland, and others, furnished " aid and 
•otofort." 

The teachers of Lebanon borough held a volunteer institute during the 
winter; and I believe this was the only district institute in the county. 

XDUGATIONAL WORK DONE BY OTHER AQENGIES. 

I held a class of teachers for five weeks, commencing in the latter part 
•^ July, and extending through the month of August. Seventy-five teach- 
ers were in attendance. We had a thorough drill and review in all the com- 
mon school branches The teachers worked faithfully, and the fall exami- 
■ations gave evidence that they had profited by their month's labor. I was 
aaaisted daring the whole term, by W. J. Burnside, A. M. , principal of the 
High school, and Miss Kate Rice, teacher in one of our grammar schools. 

The press exhibit the most friendly inclinations toward the public schools. 
The papers usually publish notices, locals and minutes of school meetings, 
gratuitously, and their columns are open to correspondence and discussion. 

The clergy are generally favorable to the cause. There may be some 
who are lake warm, but very few, if any, who are unfriendly to the system. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAT OE IMPROVEMENT. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of progress arises from this, that in 
Bearly all districts the same salary is paid to all teachers, regardless of 
qualifications. Let poor teachers, if we must have such, be hired at the 
lowest possible salary, because they will be too dear at any price. But is 
it right, that between these and the faithful, experienced teacher, directors 
■faould make no distinction ? It is generally conceded that the salaries of 
teachers are comparatively lower than in almost any other field of labor. — 
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To the stripliDg jast emerged from school, and too young and inexperienced 
for other employment, the stipend offered for teaching a district Bchool seemi 
and is ample ; more, perhaps, than the teaching of such a one is worth.— 
Again, the principal of a High school, or the professor in a college, receiTei 
a fair salary, but between these, there is little or no graduation. One dis- 
trict may pay fifty dollars per month, whilst another, in the same county, 
pays but thirty dollars. The best teachers do not always find their way 
into the best paying districts, and if they did, local influences might somt- 
times prevent them from being employed. Is there no remedy for this 7 
The Legislature has fixed the minimum time that the schools muRt be open. 
Might not the same authority fix the minimum price of labor ? To state i 
suggestion briefly, no teacher under eighteen years of age should be em- 
ployed, directors should be required to pay to the teacher holding the lowest 
certificate, not less than twenty- five or thirty dollars, for a certificate a▼e^ 
aging 1^ or 2, not less than forty dollars, and for a professional certificate, 
not less than fifty dollars. 

No distinction should be made between the sexes. If a lady is employed 
she ought to be paid according to her certificate, not fifty per cent, less tbtn 
her neighbors, because she is a woman. 

MEASURES OAI/CULATED TO PROMOTE IMPROYBMENT. 

The minimum time should be six, surely not less than five, months. Tht 
old Keystone owes to the humblest of her children five months of instrae- 
tion, in the year, about one-half the length of the school year in collegei 
and private seminaries. 

The want of a uniform series of text- books is a drawback to the succev 
of the schools. County uniformity is what we need, and I feel quite conA- 
dent that this measure will be favorably acted upon at the next tri-enniil 
convention of school directors. 

The number of school directors might safely be reduced to three. Theai 
should be appointed by the court, and receive a reasonable compensatioi 
for their services. In this way the most liberal and efi&cient men might bt 
•btained, and we would not be obliged to suffer the consequences of havinf 
luke warm or anti- school men, who are frequently nominated for no other 
purpose than to fill up the ticket. 

The basis for the distribution of the State appropriation should be changed 
to the average attendance of scholars in each district. This plan would tenl 
greatly to correct irregularity in attendance, because the greater the ave^ 
age attendance, the greater would be the appropriation. 

The salary of the County Superintendents should be regulated by law. 
A glance at the list of salaries now paid, will show that superintendenH 
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are aneqnallj paid ; that there is not a doe proportion between the labor 
and compensation. 

With all the disadvantages nnder which it labors, the common school 
■jstem has much to recommend it to the sympathy and regard of the Ameri- 
ean people. It seems especially snited to that goyernment which has pro- 
nounced all its children " free and eqnal.'' No other system, that has yet 
been devised, has been so universal in its benefits. The "parochial" sys- 
tem confined its sphere of nsefnlness to the confines of a sect The '^charity" 
system drew a line of iovidious distinction between the rich and the poor. 
Bat the public school is the nearest possible approach to that Greek ideal 
of a perfect government, in which the only distinction was superior merit. 
"The rich and the poor meet together." The humblest son of soil enjoys 
« complete equality with the cradled son of wealth, and it is his own fault 
a he does not rise above him in the esteem of his teachers, of his fellow 
pupils, and in his future career. 

I believe that more than one-half of all the greatest and best men in our 
•ountry have been, in their life, either pupils or teachers in our publit 
schools. 



LEHIGH COUNTY J. Young. 

I. educational prorqsss in thx county. 

Daring the year eight new school houses were built ; four in North 
Whitehall district, one of brick, the others of frame — one of brick in Lynn, 
for the joint accommodation of Lynn and Weisenberg districts, and thres 
in Lower Macungie, all of brick. The seats are of an improved style, and 
•very house is amply supplied with that indispensable article — black-board 
surface. 

The school houses built during the year are of a superior class, and of 
larger dimensions than those formerly erected; the ceilings being not lower 
than twelve feet in height, and the windows so adjusted as to be lowered 
from the top, thereby providing a means of ventilation. Due attention has 
also been given to the selection of locations. The pernicious idea that any 
spot of waste ground, unfit for any other purpose, would do for the loca- 
tion of a school house, is rapidly vanishing before the appreciation which 
good people have for the health and comfort of their children. 

Apparatus. — All the schools in the county have been supplied with Perce's 
magnetic globes, and about one-half with out-line maps, which, in the hands 
•f judicious teachers, are producing the most happy results. 
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At our Teachers' County couveation last fall, Hon. J. P. W ckershaa 
upoke of the importance of grading schools, not only in towns, bat also ii 
rnral districts ; and I am happy to state, that, wherever practicable, tbert 
is a prevailing sentiment in favor of grading the schools. In all casei 
Vhere the schools have been graded, the teachers have met with sigDiI 
taccess. A new era seems to bo dawning upon us, as the people are be- 
ginning to fell that ''the laborer is worthy of his hire." In most of iU 
districts the salaries of teachers have been increased, in conseqaence of 
which the directors are able to secure the services of good teacbers It ■ 
worthy of notice, that there is a great improvment among our teaehers ii 
being analytical, and practical in the process of imparting instrnction. i 
deep interest in the schools is manifested by the directors, inasmncb as tber 
feel it a duty as well as a pleasure to visit them frequently, (for which thej 
should be paid,) thus encouraging both teachers and pupils. 

In the latter part of the winter the directors met in convention and adopt- 
ed a uniformity of books to be used in the schools of their respective dii- 
triots — a feature, the want of which has long been felt. 

II. EDUCATIONAL WORK DONE BY SUPERNITENDENT. 

"A stream never rises higher than its source." Strictly speaking, ft 
teacher never teaches more thanhe knows; and, as the teacher is, so willtbi 
school be; as is the leader, so will the followers be. This being the case, 
it has been my aim to improve the teachers. This I did by forming a Xor- 
mal class during the summer. Such as were desirous to prepare themselvei 
the better for the responsible calling of educating the youth of our day, 
generally attended such instructions, which related principally to teachinf. 

The session continaed from eight to eleven weeks, according to the tini 
that could be spared. The class was so conducted as to constitute it a am* 
tinned examination, by which it was discovered that some who had taagbi 
heretofore were found incapacitated by reason of a want of general know- 
ledge, and application to study for their high calling. It is useless to say 
that such did not receive certificates, no matter how long they had taugbt, 
aor how well they were liked by their patrons. 

The necessity of forming such Normal classes has been entirely obviittd 
by the establishing of the Kutztown State Normal school, an institutioi 
lanch needed in this section, and one that is rendering us much valuable aid 
in the work of training teachers. Its influence is already felt, although only 
•oe year has elapsed since its recogoition by the School Department of tbt 
State. 

The examinations were well attended, not only by the directors, but ilst 
by the citizens; and it is apparent by the interest manifested by the latter, 
that they are anxious to have good teachers to train their children, not only 
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intellectaallj, bat morally. And here allow me to remark, that the schools 
are opened with prayer and reading a portion of the Holj Scriptures, wilk 
bat one or two exceptions. 

The teachers deserve praise for their endeavors to come ap to the re* 
paired standard. 

III. EDUOATIONAL WORK DONE BY OTHIB AOBNOIIS. 

Among the agencies which contributed to the prosperity of the common 
■ohool caase, was the Allentown Collegiate institute, (now Muhlenberg 
eollege,) which had kept up a Normal department, and had done much good 
ia the way of preparing teachers for the county. As it has changed hands 
lately, and henceforth is to be a regular college, we expect to derive muek 
more aid from it in the future, than we even did in the past. 

The Allentown academy, also, has been re-opened this spring, by the 
trustees, who have elected Dr. Murphy, of North Carolina, as principal. A 
number of teachers are attending this institution, and judging from the re* 
flults of the first quarter, which has jnst ended, we expect much good to the 
eaase of education in our midst, from this source. 

The Kutztown State Normal school, which has already been referred to, 
has in attendance many young men from our county, who have the profes- 
flion of teaching in view ; and it is very encouraging to know that thorough 
practical teachers will bo produced by that institution. 

The press in our county is universally in favor of our excellent system 
of common schools, and it has rendered us considerable assistance in edu- 
cational matters, for which we feel grateful. 

It is a general custom among our clergymen, to be well represented at 
oar County institutes, and be it spoken to their praise, they are always will- 
ing and ready to lend a helping hand. Nor are their labors in behalf of 
oar schools confined to educational meetings. The people are often ad- 
dressed from the pulpit on the importance of popular education. 

lY. OBSTACLES IN THE WAT Of IMPBOYEMENT. 

To mention all the obstacles which must be encountered by our system 
of education would be a difficult matter. Still there are some so manifest, 
that they can readily be detected. While we would not say the least to 
cast reproach upon the older members of our community, it is, neverthe- 
lees, true, that many of them charge the present school system as being 
ecpensive and worthless ; thus biasing and retarding the minds of many 
wiio would otherwise reap its benefits. As this is a German sounty, math 
of what is studied by the younger pupils is not understood by them, and 
to explain everything to them would require more time than a teacher has 
at. command. Ia tar large towns there is often a want of co-operation on 
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the part of parents, with the teachers, the former allowing their children 
to ahsent themselves from school, wasting precious time and slighting op- 
portunities. There is also a lack of visiting schools, bj parents and guar- 
dians, which has a bad inflaence on the schools. 

V. MEASURES CALCULATED TO PROMOTE IMPROVEMENT. 

It is an instinct of our nature to expect a just remuneration for oar time 
and labor, and jet school directors are expected to spend their time, per- 
form labor, and frequently spend their money in the discharge of duty, 
without receiving any reward for time or labor, or recovering money spent 
Whether this is just or not, it must be plain to every one, that unless the 
bump of charity is largely developed in school directors, there are no great 
incentives ofifercd, especially as the thanks of the people, whom they serve, 
are ''few and far between.'' Hence, in my opinion, it would be wise to 
legislate so as to give school directors a jast recompense for their time and 
services. 

As all other parts of our school system are well regulated, it would be 
conducive to a still higher degree of harmony, if every county was ohligti 
to adopt a uniformity of text- books throughout its extent. 

The supplement to the school law, passed during the present school year, 
when once understood, will meet with the approval of those for whom it 
was passed. 



LUZERNE COUNTY.— n. Armstrong. 

The undersigned would respectfully report to your Department, that 
there are sixty-one school districts in this county, composed of cities, town- 
ships and boroughs, with the following number of schools in each respec- 
tively : Abington, 19 ; Bear Creek, 2 ; Benton, 9 ; Black Creek, 4 ; Blake- 
ly, 13 ; Buck, 5; Butler,?; Carbondale city, 10 ; Carbondale township, 4; 
New Columbus borough, 1 ; Covington, 7 ; Dallas, 8 ; Dennison, 4 ; Dor- 
rance. 4; Dunmore borough, 7; Exeter, 6 ; Fairmount, 8 ; Fell, 5 ; Pos- 
ter, 7; Franklin, 5 Greenfield, 9; Ilazle, 20; Ilazleton borough, 7; Hol- 
lenback, 8 ; Hanover, 11; Huntington, 10; Hyde Park borough, 9; Jack* 
son, 6; Jefferson, 4'^; Jenkins, 6 ; Kingston borough, 2; Kingston town- 
ship, 12 ; Lackawanna, 8 ; Lake, 6 ; Lehman, 7 ; Madison, 8 ; Xescopec, 
5; Newport, 4; Newton, 7; Pittston borough, 12; Pittston township, S ; 
Pittston West borough, 3 ; Plains, 4 ; Plymouth, 10 ; Providence boroagli, 
6; Providence township, 5 ; Ransom, 3; Ross, 7; Salem, 10; Scott, Hi 
Scranton borough, 20 ; Shickshinny borough, 2; Slocum, 2; Spring Brook, 
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3; Sugar Loaf, T; XJnioD, 9; Wa^erlj boroagh, 2; White Haven, 4 ; 
Wilkesbarre borough, 10 ; Wilkesbarre township, 12^ ; Wright, 2. 

There has been built in Abington one new house, to accommodate two 
schools to be graded ; the building is two stories in height, well located, 
with a good lot, and the whole well arranged and finished for a graded 
school, at a cost of $2,000. Carbondale township, 1 ; Foster, 1 ; Hazle, 3 ; 
Hazleton borough, 1, to accommodate four schools, well arranged and fitted 
for a graded school ; Hanoyer, 1 ; Hyde Park borough, 2 ; Lehman, 1 ; 
Plains, 2 ; Scott, 1 ; Scranton, 1, building for four schools, to be graded ; 
Spring Brook, 1, and Union, 1. These buildings are for new schools now 
opened, except one school in Abington and two in Hazleton borough. The 
following districts have erected new houses, to supply the place of old ones : 
Coyington, 2 ; Dallas, 1 ; Exeter, 1 ; Lake, 2 ; Lehman, 1 ; Madison, 1, 
and Union, 1. 

Graded Schools. — The directors of Wilkesbarre borough have, within the 
past year, finished a convenient building, arranged for six schools. The 
schools were opened under the direction of the Rev. C. J. Collins, as prin- 
cipal, and borough superintendent, who, by his energy and perseverance 
in the cause of education, has succeeded in producing order out of chaos, 
and substituting in its place, a school of which the citizens and friends of 
education are and well may be proud. The building, in its arrangement, 
style and finish, does honor to the energetic board of school directors, who, 
under many discouraging circumstances, persevered to its completion. 
When another building of like dimensions is erected, and placed under 
the control of a principal equally successful, the schools of that borough will 
be second to none in the county. The corps of teachers, under the principal, 
discharged their duty faithfully in their several departments. 

But little has been done in the improvement and shading of the grounds 
around the school houses in this county, during the past year, which is so 
necessary fur the comfort and convenience of the scholars attending our 
public schools. Parents will provide pleasant, and often ornamental resi- 
dences for themselves and families at home, but pay no attention to fur- 
nishing a pleasant school house or grounds. 

Twenty* one districts had procured or ordered Perce's magnetic globes, 
for the use of their schools during the past year, at the time of my visits 
and I presume other districts have since followed their example, in supply* 
ing their schools with that useful apparatus, when properly used and ex- 
plained. Four or five districts have supplied their schools with astronom- 
ioal charts. About three* fourths of the schools in the county are famished 
with either Webb's, Pelton's or Cornell's ouMine maps; some few have 
Dyott's wall maps. 

The standard of qualification of teachers is still too low in this county. 
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The grade of certificates issued by me, daring the past year, will bardlj 
arerage two. Various causes have combined to make it necessary for mt 
to grant certificates marked with a higher figure than two. No greater 
number than that should be granted to teachers in this county. 

The late war took from among us many of our experienced teachers, 
who, if they lived to return to their homes, seldom resumed the professioft 
of teaching, either from disinclination, or because greater pecuniary com- 
pensation could be obtained in other avocations. Their loss has been se- 
riously felt In our schools. During the continuance of the war, less atten- 
tion was paid to our schools, by both parents and directors, and the necessity 
of employing young and inexperienced teachers, in the place of those who 
had obeyed their country's call, tended to lower the standard of qualifica- 
tions, and less improvement was made, and fewer persons fitted by educa- 
tion to become teachers. Another important reason, is the length of time 
our schools remain open during the year. The practice of employing a fe- 
male to teach the summer school, and a male the winter term, docs not fur- 
nish sufficient employment for either sex, to render teaching a permanent 
business. There is no inducement for teachers to prepare themselves for 
the profession ; hence, in many instances, we have for teachers of our schools, 
young persons who only teach a term or two, because no better employment 
is offered, without the intention of becoming professional teachers. These 
have no inducement to build up for themselves a reputation as teachers. Of 
this class, many only keep school, while a few attempt conscientiously te 
discharge their duty while in the school room. The frequent change of 
teachers has an injurious effect on our schools. In districts having two 
terms in a year, of three or four months each, in two-thirds of the districts 
in this county, they are taught by different teachers. A teacher, in one 
term, can do little more than get the school classed, arranged and in good 
working order. When the term is ended, another takes his place. Seldom two 
teachers pursue the same course in teaching ; hence the method and classi- 
fication is again changed, and before the pupils are fairly initiated in the 
second teacher's course, the term is ended, and the school subject to another 
transformation in the order of their studies. From this evil the scbools is 
Carbondale city, Providence, Hyde Park, Scranton, Pittston, West Pittstoi 
boroughs, Hazleton and Hasle townships, are fortunately exempt. In those 
districts they have teachers who have taught from two to six years in the 
same schools, and the benefit to the schools is visible in the advancement 
made by the pupils in their studies. In Scranton, Hyde Park, Providenoe 
and Hazleton boroughs, and in Hazle township, the schools are kept opea 
ten months in the year; the other districts varying from nine to four months 
in the year. In fourteen districts, but four months are taught in each year, 
under the school law. The reason assigned by several of those districts is, 
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that there are not a sufficient number of scholars who would attend the 
summer schools, to warrant the directors in keeping the schools open during 
a summer term. In some of these districts, private schools are kept up hy 
the inhabitants, at their own expense; but of their number, or length of terms, 
I have no correct information There is a great want of uniformity in the 
practice of teaching. There is no Xormnl school in this district, and none 
can be reached in much less than one hundred miles travel, by public con- 
veyance. This prevents many from attending these useful institutions, that 
otherwise would, were a school of that class established within the district. 
Very few of the teachers in this county have attended a Normal school. 
Nor is there an institution in this coanty in which a Normal class for teach- 
ers is efficiently conducted. Our seminaries and academies seem too anxious 
to have their pupils study the higher branches of mathematics, or the lan- 
guages, before they have thoroughly mastered the English branches. 

Opposition to the school law has gradually subsided in this county, before 
I the beneficial effects of the system. I have seldom heard any opposition 
f expressed to the system, but sometimes complaints are made to me, that 
f the spirit of the law is not carried out by directors. On the contrary, we 
I have much cheering evidence of the interest taken by the people, and the 
I friends of education, in its success. The owners of property in the principal 
mining districts of this county evince their interest in the education of the 
I young in those districts, by cheerfully consenting to the imposition of taxes 
i sufficient to keep the schools open the longest term allowed by law. In 
Bcranton, the Pawnee coal company presented to the board of school direc- 
- tors, two lots of ground, valued at $1,000, on condition that the directors 
should cause to be erected thereon a building of specified dimensions for 
r school purposes. The systematic order in which the business of the school 
" board in Scranton is conducted, the convenient and well adapted buildings 
I erected for the schools, and the efficient corps of teachers employed to con- 
duct them, reflect mnch credit on the directors of that borough. The 
: Messrs. Cox, of Hazle, built and completed a building to accommodate two 
schools, and presented the use of it to the directors of that district for 
school purposes. Such acts of liberality are gratifying to the friends of 
education, and the example worthy of being followed. 

In many of the districts the directors neglect the important duty of visit- 
** Ing the schools. A visitor is almost an unheard of occurrence in some of the 
schools, while in others the duty is faithfully performed, and with great 
^benefit to the schools. In Carbondale city, Scranton and Wilkesbarre bo*. 
-- roughs, and Hazle township, the schools are regularly visited by district 
*- Boperintendents, appointed by the directors. Other districts will follow the 
example next year. 

11 SohooilRbp. 
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EDUOATIONAL WORK BY THE COUNTT 8UPBRINTINDBNT 

No Coantj associations have been held in this coontj during the past 
year. The system was allowed to go out of practice by xnj predeceaeor, 
and an attempt was made last fall to organize one, bat the effort was met 
with sach discouragement, that I was induced to abandon the attempt ; but 
it shall be resumed this fall, and, I trust, will not fail to become a success. 

I have, during the past year, held fifty-five public, and thirty-one private, 
examinations ; granted four hundred and twenty-eight provisional, and fift 
professional, certificates, and refused twenty-eight. My examinations were 
altogether oral. I did not use the black-board in examinations in aritli* 
metic. 1 stated the example to the applicants, and required them to inform 
me as to the manner in which they would direct the pupil to solve it. By tbi» 
method, I believe I could better discover what they could teach than byinj 
other manner. I regret that the sounds of the letters and phonetic spelling, 
with the syllabic analyzatiou of words, is so little understood and taught is 
our Bchouls. I have notified those who are defective in this branch, tbit 
if the defect is not remedied they will be refused a certificate. The grmmati- 
cal analyzing of sentences is but little understood or taught in many of the 
schools m this county. I have endeavored, in my examinations, to imprest 
upon the applicants the necessity of thoroughly studying this part of gram- 
mar. The great diversity of authors, used in our schools, seems to set at d^ 
fiance the attempt to introduce one system in this branch of stady. 

Many of the applicants for certificates are too young to take upon tbee 
the responsible duties of a teacher. Parents are anxious that their sons or 
daughters should have a certificate and teach school, when their time conU 
be more profitably employed for a year or two, as pupils in the scbooi 
room. 

This county inclades the largest area of any in the State — contuniiif 
about 14,000 square miles of territory, having within its bounds seven! 
raiges of mountains, which cause, with bad roads, traveling to be difficak. 
It is far too large for one superintendent to do justice to the scboolB. 1 
have traveled 2,906 miles during the past year, in visiting the schools and 
attending examinations ; visited four hundred schools ; spent two buodrrf 
and sixty -nine days inofficial business. I visited all the districts in the conntr 
but Fell and Buck. I was prevented from visiting Fell at the time I vtf 
in that section, by the bad state of the roads. 1 could not yisit that 8C^ 
tion again before the schools had closed. I could not leam[than any achooli 
were open in Buck, until after the summer schools had closed, and kavilf 
only one term in a year, I eould not visit them. Some of the schools ii 
other districts were not in session when I was in the district, and coofi^ 
quently were not visited. Some of the schools were visited twice. 
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The age of the teachers varied from sixteen to sizty* eight. The scarcity 
•f teachers caused some to be employed who were not qualified for the busi- 
ness. Some had previously been teachers but had abandoned the profession. 
The question seemed to be whether the district should have schools with such 
a teacher, or no schools. Some conducted their schools in good order, and 
made some' progress in the education of their pupils, while in other cases I 
believe the schools had better remained closed. To those who were trying 
to discharge their duty I gave temporary certificates for that term, with a 
general notice to the directors, that no such certificates would hereafter be 
granted. Such teachers will not again be recognized in this county by me. 

The Wyoming seminary, at KiugstoD ; the Female institute, and Col. 
Harvey's school, at Wilkesbarre ; the academy, at New Columbus, and the 
Presbyterial institute, at Wyoming, are aiding in the work of education. 
Yet, the want of a Normal school in this district is much needed. The in- 
fluence of the clergy and Press is given to the cause of education. I would 
suggest that in the forms hereafter to be furnished, a blank be inserted 
for exonerations, and one for tax Ptill due and uncollected by the collec- 
tor. The careless manner in which the reports of directors are made by 
the secretaries, in several of the districts, causes much labor and some ex- 
pense to the County Superintendent, which, with a little care, might be 
avoided. 

My thanks are due to the directors and citizens for their kind hospitality 
extended to me. 



LYCOMING COUNTY.— John T. Reed. 

Among the many philauthropic institutions which have for their object 
the amelioration of the human race, there are none which can boast of more 
virtues, or claim superiority over that one, which knows no distinction on 
account of wealth, rank or condition ; but sheds, alike, its benign influence 
upon all. An institution, which takes the poor man's son and daughter 
from the little obscure hut; and enlarges the immortal attributes and as- 
similates them to the great Fountain Head whence they came. Thus, fitting 
those very persons to meet the innumerable responsibilities of mature yearF, 
to act well their part in life, and fill high stations of honor aad trust, who 
might otherwise be obliged to grope their way through ignorance, and eka * 
out a miserable existence; whose very being might be detrinfental to the 
welfare of society and the onward march of civilization and enligiitenment. 
Such, then, is the mission of our grand system of universal education. A 
system which has, for one of its prominent and most useful auxiliaries, t 
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functioDary in every county of the Commonwealth, whose duties are, to 
stand out upon the ramparts and battle against ignorance and soperstitioii; 
to observe all the multifarious scenes which appear to view, progDOSti- 
eating either good or evil; to report the operations and progress of the sys- 
tem, and to instruct and encourage teachers and citizens to make adequate 
preparation, and equip themselves with an armor commensurate with their 
labors. And, it is only in strict compliance with the requirements of this 
feature of the system, that these reports are annually submitted. 

As one who is anxiously laboring for the advancement of the edacational 
interest of the rising generation ; and as an educational official, I am free 
to report as a noticeable fact, that the people are annually becoming aroused, 
and feel more and more like promalgating such measures as will be bene- 
ficial to the schools. Hence, it necessarily follows, in accordance with the 
immutable law of cause and effect, that a corresponding amount of improve- 
ment in teachers, school houses and furniture is made — especially, in such 
districts where public sentiment is most agitated with reference to develop- 
ing the mind; where the rays of light and intelligence shine most bnliiant- 
ly ; and, where magnanimous directors divest themselves of every vestige 
of that false economy which pinches and narrows the souls of American 
youth, with whom it will be left to determine, whether the valued boon of 
freedom and free institutions shall bloom in splendor, and be thus trans- 
mitted to posterity for a fair inheritance, or whether they shall be trans- 
formed into a moral desert. But, when we contrast our educational in- 
terests of the day with what they were a fourth of a century ago, we find 
much to encourage, which leads us to believe, that a new educational mom 
is fast beginning to dawn, before which the sable umbrage of benighted 
humanity will recede and disappear, like midnight darkness before the 
effulgence of a noon- day sun. 

Believing, then, if we continue faithfal to our trust, and toil on with an 
unabated zeal, we will, in a few years, have an educational system, as 
nearly perfect as finite wisdom can devise — a system highly appreciated 
and nobly supported by a utilitarian and liberty loving people. Then, in 
the beginning of this, another scholastic year, I say to directors, teachers 
and all others favorably disposed to the cause of common schools, who 
have like hopes and like aspirations with your humble superintendent, 
yoQ, who work for great things and expect great things, to you I say, let 
us gird on the armor anew, and march as a unit, with blazing helmets against 
the strong holds of fogyism ; then victory shall crown our efforts with bril- 
liant success, all obstacles shall pass away, and their darkness be bright- 
ened by the glory of our achievements. 

School Houses. — Seven new houses have been erected. Two in Lime- 
stone, one in Bastress, one in Kippenose, one in Coganhouse, one in Old Ly* 
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comlDg and one in M'Henrj. Three of the first named houses are of a bet- 
ter class than ordinary, being nil of the same size, 30 by 36 feet, ceiling 12 
feet in the clear, and painted in a similar manner, with fire proof paint, ex- 
cept the cornice, window shutters and doors, which are painted white. 
Due attention was also gireu to ventilation. The desks are conveniently 
arranged, and so graded as to seat scholars of all sizes comfortably. With 
one exception. Limestone, is now supplied with excellent houses, and this 
exception, by making some repairs and putting in new furniture, which the 
directors contemplate doing the ensuing summer, can be made a good and 
comfortable building. Bastress deserves great credit for the more than 
usual efforts put forth to secure a good school house. Pecuniarily speaking, 
this is one of the poorest districts in the county, and thirteen mills building 
tax would be but an insignificant sum towards erecting such a building as 
they desired. Hence, the directors, with the approbation of the citizens, 
levied twenty-six mills building tax and thirteen mills for school purposes, 
making a tax of thirty- nine mills in one year. Would that some of our 
wealthier districts possessed a little more of this enterprizing spirit. The 
one in Nippenose is likewise painted, and was intended to be a superior 
and convenient school edifice, but was rather too much bungled in the erec- 
tion to be classed in that list. However, it is a middling fair structure, and 
quite a palace compared with the one which stood upon the same site a year 
since. The remaining three are all very common place houses, of medium 
dimensions, and supplied with furniture of modern style. The whole num- 
ber of houses remains unchanged, namely, two hundred ; of which forty- 
three are still unfit for use, and one hundred and twenty-three with unsuita- 
ble furniture. This, at first sight, does not show very well for a county 
which claims to be making progress. But when we go back ten or twelve 
years, and find that there were only about fifteen or twenty respectable 
school houses in the county, (and they would not be considered such now,) 
we see that our progress, though slow, is sure and constant. Notwith- 
standing, there are yet far too many school houses within the boundaries of 
the county, which reflect a disgrace, rather than a credit upon the townships 
in which they are located. Bat now, inasmuch as bounty taxes are very 
nearly paid up, J earnestly appeal to the directors of such districts as have 
bouses absolutely unfit for use, to pull down during the coming year, as 
many as possible of the old rickety concerns, and re- place them with new 
ones of an improved construction. Until this is done, money will be annu- 
ally expended for keeping up repairs and paying teachers, for which small 
equivalents will be received. Scholars do not, and cannot, make as much 
progress in those old, and dreary, inconvenient and cold houses, as they do 
in pleasant and cheerful, convenient and comfortable ones. Besides, it is 
seldom that a good teacher can be induced to take charge of a school in a 
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poor house. As the propriety of erecting new hoases at once, is now being 
disenssed in some of the districts, ia which new houses are most needed, it 
is anxiously expected, that at least some will bo built in the following dis- 
tricts, viz : Franklin, Moreland, Penn, Muncy Creek, Muncy township, 
Fairfield, Montoursville, Old Lycoming, Woodward, Cummings and Porter 
townships, before the next annual report is submitted. 

Likewise, an inestimable amount of good might be done for the schools 
of Muncy borough, were the directors to dispose of the old houses now in 
use, and procure a suitable site, and erect thereon a spacious brick edifice, 
with at least six school rooms. A generous act of this kind would not onlj 
show magnanimity on the part of the directors, but would be an honor to tht 
borough ; it being one of the oldest towns in the county, and is abnndantlj 
able to build a good house and support good schools. When this is done, 
and not until then, can the schools be properly graded, and a "high schooV* 
in reality established ; and thus prevent boys, from fifteen to twenty yean 
of age, from being sent away to acquire a respectable English educatioo. 
It is true the houses now in use are not the poorest, though one of them 
was erected prior to the inauguration of the school system ; yet they art 
far from being what they should be, for the place. Therefore, no feasibit 
argument can be adduced, why the above proposed plan should not at ooet 
be adopted, unless it be that species of economy which should be known by 
some other and more appropriate appellation. What is luere compared 
with intelligence ? That intelligence which holds communion with a thoa- 
sand worlds, spans earth's vast area, fathoms the trackless ocean, and mea- 
sures the vaulted skies. That intelligence which loves to traverse the beau- 
tiful aisles of literature, and recline beneath verdant trees, all bending with 
perenial fruits of science, and there hold sweet intercourse with nature, and 
nature's God. 

ApparcUiLS — In this lino there has not been much done. About one hun- 
dred of £mmon'8 astronomical maps of the ''solar system," and a few 
black-boards, constitute about all the additions that have been made in 
this department. Quite a number of houses, reported in the statistical re- 
port as being wholly without apparatus, have black-boards about a yard 
square, which, on account of their uselessness, was considered unworthy tkt 
name of apparatus. The favorable attention of directors is again called 
to this matter. The same amount of money, required to purchase a full 
set of out-line maps, charts, globes, &c., cannot be more advantageoaslj 
expended for the benefit of the schools. 

Examinations. — Forty -four public examinations were held daring the 
months of August, September and October ; at which, two hundred and three 
teachers were inspected ; forty -two private examinations were also granted. 
It was the constant aim and desire of the superintendent to condact theit 
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eKaminatioDS on as fair and impartial plan as possible, and, at the same time, 
have them as thorough and rigid as the qnalifications of the teachers would 
admit. The standard was elevated fuUj one-fifth above that of anj former 
year during my supervision. This, of course, pruned the ranks of teachers 
quite materially ; although there were not so many really rejected as took 
timely warning, and did not offer themselves. The directors manifested 
Qonsiderable interest in many of the examinations, by observing closely the 
manner in which teachers acquitted themselves; and by censuring those 
teachers who intended to teach, but failed to come forward at the proper 
time and place, and be examined in the presence of those to whom they 
intended to apply for employment. At all the examinations fifty-four di- 
rectors were present. 

Certificates. — Two hundred and forty provisional certificates were issued, 
with an average grade of 2^. Eight professional certificates were granted 
to the following persons, viz : Miss Chloe Henry, Miss Christ Stock, Miss 
Mary S. Toner, Miss Melvina Levergood, Miss S. Y. Field, Miss Rebecca 
J. Laird, Miss Julia Dykens and Mr. Thos. F. Gahn. The last five ladies 
named read essays, and Mr. Gahn delivered an address before the County 
institute, at which time they received the certificates. In this connection 
it is proper to state, that during all the sessions of the institutes these teachers 
acquitted themselves in such a manner as not only to fully confirm my own 
opinion of their woithiness, but also, that of the institute. I have made it 
a rule not to issue professional certificates to any who refuse to deliver ad- 
dresses, or read essays, before the County institute, no matter what their 
other qualifications may be, except in such cases where I am fully convinced 
that unavoidable impossibilities prevent them from attending. Teachers 
who neglect to attend the County institute, and labor for the improvement 
of themselves and others ; who neglect to manifest a willingness to elevate 
the teacher's profession, and arouse and vitalize their own professional zeal, 
have not teaching at heart Hence, no professional certificates are granted 
to such, no matter what their other qualifications may be. 

Teachers. — At about the proper time for employing le: chers for the win- 
ter schools they were found to be remarkably scarce. This had a tendency 
to create a slight increase in the salaries, except in Muncy borough, where 
the directors must have thought the extravagant sum of thirty- five dollars 
was too much, and accordingly reduced it thirty dollars per month, save 
the first grade. 

The whole number of teachers employed was ninety-eight males and one 
handled and forty-one females ; total two hundred and thirty-nine. Of this 
number twenty-seven hold professional certificates ; forty-four have taught 
more than five years, and the number who taught for the first time was 
also forty-four. While but a small percentage of the teachen rendered 
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nouBaally good satisfaction, nearly all did middling well in the school 
room, and oat of it they endeavored to make themselves affable and agreea- 
ble to their patrons. Thas matters passed off in a smooth and harmonious 
manner. 

VUiiaHons. — As soon as the public examinations were over, I commenced 
to visit schools, and continued so to do until they were closed. All were 
visited that were open during the winter, except eight. Sixty-eight visits 
were made in the presence of directors. On several occasions, during the 
winter, I believed it to be my duty (though a painful one) to rebuke teach- 
ers publicly, and in the presence of the school and directors. Several times 
prior to this they had been rebuked privately in a kind and friendly spirit, 
but failed to profit by it. Hence, the public exposure, with due notice that 
if no improvement was made ihey would certainly be rejected in the future. 

Though public sentiment is annually growing stronger in favor of the 

snperintendency, there are still a few croakers who denounce these visits, 

and the office of superintendency, as useless and unnecessary. To all such 

1 would commend, for their especial benefit, the perusal of the fullowiog 

suitable lines : 

** Fogies too in education, by repressiiig proper plans, 
Bind the genius of our nation and retard the works of man. 
Oh, yo tardy, plodding natures, haste or you'll be left behind ; 
Pardon plainness ; but we tell you, you are &r behind the times,'' 

Schools, — All except seventeen made fair progress, and closed giving 
general satisfaction. No schools were graded. The Bible was read in one 
hundred and fifty schools. 

Institutes, — The County institute, the best ever held in the county, con- 
vened at Newberry on the 26th, 27th and 28th days of November. State 
Superintendent, Prof. Wickersbam, and other prominent educators, were 
present, who added very materially to the success of the institute. 

A ** County Teachers' association" was organized in Jersey Shore, in 
1866, and held its second session at Montoursville on the 2l8tand 22d days 
of February, with satisfactory success. The association bids fair to become 
a permaneat organization, and a strong lever for the elevation of the pro- 
fession, in addition to the County institute already permanently established. 
Both at Newberry aod at Montoursville, the citizens kindly entertained the 
teachers free of charge. We hope this may serve as a criterion, and as a 
precedent which will govern the hospitality of our people hereafter, when 
we meet in their midst in various places throughout the county. 

But two district institutes were organized, one in Muncy, with five teach- 
ers, and the other in Williamsport, with nineteen teachers. 

Suggestions. — To teachers I would say, read I read educational works 
and and journals on the subject of teaching. Make yourselves familiar, by 
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readiog the works of able and experienced teachers, with the different 
methods of teaching the varions branches, as well as the different modes or 
plans suggested for governing schools. The professional knowledge which 
may be acqoired in a short time, by reading these guides, would require 
years of experience in the school room. Too large a proportion of our 
teachers are wofully deficient in professional knowledge. The ''Art of 
teaching," with the ability to impart knowledge readily and lucidly, is as 
requisite to the success of a teacher, as is a knowledge of the branches to 
be taught. I?o teacher ever succeeded well and advanced the interests of 
the school who did not possess more or less professional skill. With as 
much propriety might a woman, who had never learned, or even studied the 
art of cutting men's garments, claim to be a tailoress, because she can sew, 
as a person who never studied the "art of teaching," to be a teacher be- 
cause he has some knowledge of the branches to be taught. Teachers have 
beaome too much accustomed to treading the same, old beaten track, and 
it seems difficult to get out of it. One of the very first and most perni- 
cious errors which teachers commit, is In trying to do too much, and doing 
nothing thoroughly. In reading, too much time is spent -in hearing long 
lessons, with no drilling on the elocutionary principles. In arithmetic too 
much time is lost in getting answers, instead of trying to comprehend the 
reasons for the work which brings the answer ; too much labor lost in learn- 
ing the how to the exclusion of the why. In geography too long lessons are 
assigned to be thoroughly learned, and not enough reviewing. In grammar 
too much time is devoted to memorizing, without making the practical ap- 
plication, and without giving the necessary explanations. 

To directors, I would say it is feared too many forget to read the school 
reports, printed by the State and circulated for the benefit of teachers, di- 
rectors and citizens. £very director should at least read the report of the 
State Superintendent, and that of his own County Superintendent, after 
which he should hand them over to teachers to read. It is certainly the 
duty of directors to book themselves, in regard to the school law and its 
requirements, otherwise it will be impossible for them to legislate judi- 
cioasly for the benefit of the schools. The Pennsylvania School Journal, 
being the official organ of the State, it would be advisable for every board 
to subscribe for it. 
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H'KEAN COUNTY.— C. Coenporth. 

Educational Progress is scarcely perceptible ; yet there is adyancement. 
It may be seen in the selection of sites for school houses ; in the stractor« 
and accommodations of the new school buildings, compared with thoM 
erected years ago ; in the increased interest manifested by directors to se- 
eare competent teachers, and in the ideas afloat in community. All of whiek 
indicate progress, though borne onward by a slowly rising tide. 

Two school houses were built. One in Eldred and the other in Bradford. 
Both, it is a pleasure to say, are surrounded by trees of nature's own plant- 
ing ; and both, it is a pity to say, show evident marks of haste in making. 
When directors are about to build a school house, there should be a good 
written contract, and that contract should be fulfilled. 

Directors accompanied me in forty-one school visits. With a few worthy 
exceptions, parents and citisens do not visit the schools. Inspections are 
vsually attended by directors and others 

The salary of teachers is, as a general thing, insufficient. This, some- 
times, is a fault of directors ; but, in most cases, they tax to the utmott 
limits of the law, and can not even then raise money enough to pay a good 
teacher a fair compensation. 

This fact will explain why so few of our schools are furnished with a 
dictionary, out-line maps, globes, &c. 

We have not a single graded school ; but I shall be disappointed if the 
next annual report does not, at least, give an account of one school of this 
olass. 

Less than half a score of our teachers have received instruction at a Nor- 
mal school. The excuse for not attending these institutions are, distanee, 
want of means, small salaries, and short terms. 

WORK DONS BT TnS SUPXRINTBNDXNT. 

I held one County institute, of one week ; had eighteen public examina- 
tions ; granted seventy provisional, and two professional, certificates ; re- 
jected four candidates ; made one hundred and twenty-five school visits ; 
traveled one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four miles, and while joor- 
neying, expounded the school law and preached the gospel of commoa 
schools, and wrote to directors, teachers, and others, more letters than I 
have kept account of. 

OTHER IDUOATIONAL AQSNOn& 

There has not been, within the limits of the county, an academy opea 
during the year. Select schools have been taught in some half dozen dif- 
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ferent localitiea. In most of the districts, directors are doing nearly all 
that coald be expected. Between them and the superintendent, feelings of 
•ordiality exist, which secures harmony and co-operation in effect. 

The press and the pulpit are friends of popular education. Little, how- 
aver, is pnblished or said beariog directly upon this most efficient means of 
lifting humanity up. Tet, from the little printed and spoken, it is plain 
that they believe in our common school system, which seeks to give every 
•hild in the state a practical education. 

Obskuiles to Educaiion are such as exist in every new and sparsely settled 
country. The number of pupils, in many of our schools, could be counted 
upon the fingers of the teacher's two hands. The property taxed at thir- 
teea mills per dollar, is insufficient to support our schools, respectably, in 
many districts. In other instances, directors are not willing to tax snffi- 
•iently. The consequence is, most of our teachers are young and inexperi- 
•need females. These often succeed much better than might be expected, 
bat are necessarily wanting in that fullness and expertness which age and 
•xperience alone can give. But very few pupils remain in school after they 
are sixteen years old. At the age when they might be mostly benefitted, 
a Urge majority leave the schools. Is this owing to the indifference of 
parents ? Are the children needed at home ? Does the employment of 
female teachers, and many of them young, have anything to do with this 
early falling off ? 

Mea9ure8 of Improvement. — Directors should, in some districts, rake 
more money. But often, when they do tax at the highest legal rate, there 
is not sufficient money raised to support a good school four months doring 
the year. Justice demands a change in the school law, so that the pro- 
perty of the Commonwealth may educate the children of the State. As 
the law now is, those who are least able to pay are the highest taxed. This 
is not in harmony with the spirit of a common school system. 

But, notwithstanding these hinderances, our system of public instruction 
it a great blessing. By contrasting the present condition of our children 
and youth, defective as their education is, with the state in which many of 
them would, of necessity, be, were it not for our common schools, it be- 
eomes apparent that the work which they are now doing is of incalcalable 
value. 
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MERCER COUNTY.— J. Millbb. 

t 

IDUOATIONAL PROGRESS. 

The past year has been one of steady progress and general prosperity. 
The directors, teachers, and the people, generally, have manifested a deep 
interest in the cause of education, and have made praise-worthy efforts to 
promote the efficiency and usefulness of the schools. Twenty-one school 
houses have been built, at a cost of nearly $50,000. The total amount ex- 
pended in keeping the schools in operation, and in building and repairing 
school houses, exceeds any amount ever before expended for the same pur- 
poses in a single year. It is an encouraging fact, that though there has 
been a downward tendency in the prices of all kinds of goods and produce, 
there has been an advance in the salaries of teachers. During the winter, 
our best male teachers received, on an average, more than fifty dollars per 
month, and our best female teachers, received, on an average, not less than 
thirty-five dollars per month. In a number of districts there was a con- 
siderable increase in the length of the school term. Twenty-seven schools 
were kept open about eight months ; sixty-four, seven months ; one hun- 
dred and fifty- three, six months, and ten, four months. 

In April, the directors of Hickory furnished each of their schools with a 
copy of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 

School Houses built during the year, — Four in West Salem, three in She- 
nango, two in Hickory, two in Findley, and one in each of the following 
districts : Coolspring, Fairview, Greenville, Hempfield, Lackawannock, 
Liberty, Pine, Springfield, Wilmington, and Sandy Lake. All except those 
in West Salem, and that in Hempfield, are large and substantial houses, 
constructed according to the best modem plans, provided with good furni- 
ture and pleasantly located. 

The house built at Wheatland Furnace, in Hickory district, is a large 
frame building, with two rooms, designed for a graded school, which is to 
be organized in the fall. The Union school house, built in Greenville, is a 
noble brick edifice, beautiful, substantial and commodious ; three stories 
high, with ten school rooms, and a fine lecture hall. It is pleasantly lo- 
cated on an eminence in the centre of the town, which commands, for many 
miles, a full view of the beautiful valley of the Shenango. The entire cost 
of the lot, building and furniture, was about $25,000. 

OFflOIAL WORK DONE BY THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Forty-one public examinations were held — twenty-one in the fall, and 
twenty in the spring. Three hundred and eighty-seven toachers were ex- 
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amiDed, of whom seventy-four were rejected. No professioDal certificates 
were granted. 

Number of visits made to schools, two hundred and ninety-nine ; number 
made with directors, eighty-two ; number of citizens met in the schools, 
two hundred and forty-six. 

As in former years, I collected statistics for the annual report, inquired 
into the organization of the schools, noted the methods of instruction and 
government practiced, and gave such advice, encouragement and directions, 
as the condition of the schools, and the qualifications of the teachers, seemed 
to require 

Exclusive of a large number of letters, on business of minor importance, 
two hundred and thirty-four communications were written, giving direc- 
tions to teachers, in the art of teaching, advice and information to directors, 
relative to the district reports, the construction of school houses, the quali- 
fications of teachers, and the wants and management of the schools. The 
blanks for the annual district reports and certificates were forwarded to 
the secretaries of the school boards, by mail. Sixteen educational meet- 
ings and institutes were attended. In addressing the people on these oc- 
casions, a special effort was made to awaken their attention to the real 
condition of affairs in their districts, and to urge the adoption of such 
measures as seemed to be necessary to promote the progress of the schools. 

Educational Agencies. — The County institute met at Brownsville, on the 
22d of October, and continued in session five days. About seventy actual 
teachers were in attendance. Lectures were delivered by Hon. Charles R. 
Cobum, State Superintendent, Prof. Samuel R. Thompson, of the State 
Normal school, at Edinboro', and other prominent educators. The lectures 
and other exercises were practical, interesting and instructive. It is be- 
lieved that this meeting accomplished a great and good work in arousing 
teachers to the importance of their calling, and in awakening popular in- 
terest in education. 

The State Normal school of this district, and the numerous private schools 
in the county, have been efficient agencies in the great work of qualifying 
young men and women for teaching. The county press has done much to 
awaken a deeper interest in general education, and to infuse life and energy 
into the schools. 

We regret to say that little assistance, or even encouragement, has been 
received from the pulpit. We are not aware that a single discourse on 
popular education has been preached from the pulpit, in the county, since 
1863. Clergymen are generally men of learning and ability, and if they 
were generally enlisted in the cause, their influence would be felt in every 
oommonity. 
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OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF PR0QESS8. 

We bare referred with great pleasure to the prosperous condition of the 
sohools, and the general advancement of educational affairs, during the past 
year. We must not, however, overlook the fact, that much still remains %$ 
be dene, and that many evils still exist^ which might be remedied without 
making any other sacrifices and efforts than such as any intelligent commu- 
nity should cheerfully make, to secure to youth the means and advantages 
of a good education 

Poor School Houses. — Of the two hundred and thirty -one school houses 
in the county, about one hundred aod twenty are unprovided with good 
furniture and with suitable out-houses, fifty-six are small, dark, ill-looking 
hovels, altogether unfit for use. The children that must get their education 
in these houses are, indeed, to be pitied. They see not an object around 
them that is cheerful and attractive. They are not even provided with 
seats and desks upon which they can rest, with comfort, their weary limbs. 
The vitiated air, which they must breathe, injures their health, depresse.* 
their spirits, stupefies their minds, and unfits them for study. Thus they 
are deprived of means and influences, which are essential to the proper de- 
velopment of the mind, heart and body. 

Irregularity of Attendance, — This is an alarming evil. It interferes with 
the proper classification of the pupils, discourages the teachers, destroys 
their plans and influence, and retards, more than any other cause, the gen- 
eral progress of the schools. In some districts, there are but few children 
to be found that spend, on an average, more than three days in a week at 
school. 

Upon inquiry, and examination of the teachers' reports, in forty-six 
schools, during the past winter, we ascertained that of two thousand one 
hundred pupils, that had their names entered on the teachers' report booke, 
Bot a single one had been in attendance every day during the preceding; 
m«nth. 

Sickness, inclemency of the weather, and other unavoidable causes some- 
times prevent children from attending school, but the average attendance 
is so small that it must be mainly attributed to the indifference of parents 
in regard to the education of their children, or to a want of proper interest 
and efficiency in the schools. Teachers and directors, in many districts, 
do but little to remedy this evil They seem to think that it is an evil for 
which they are not responsible. Pupils are required to be obedient, dili- 
gent, quiet, and orderly in their conduct, but they are not required to be 
regular in their attendance. If they do not learn their lessons well, or if 
they conduct themselves improperly, they are reproved, or punished ; but 
their absence from school is passed over as a matter of indifference, with- 
oat a word of reproof. 
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Directors and teachers may do much to promote regalaritj of attend- 
aoce by making the schools attractive, and rendering the pnpils cheerful 
and happy. As a general rule, children that like to go to school, attend 
regularly. The love of knowledge is nataral. Mental exercise, when pro- 
perly regulated, is a source of pleasure, and when children get a hatred to 
school, it may be for the want of proper attention, or for some other cans* 
wliioh teachers and directors have the power to remove. 

Frequent Change of Teachers. — There are very frequent changes of 
t<MLchers in all the rural districts. The summer term commences in May, 
the winter term in December, and owing to the long interval between the 
two terms, it is the custom to employ teachers for one term only. Thus a 
large majority of our schools undergo a change of teachers twice a year. 
Of one hundred and twenty teachers that have been engaged in teaching, 
in the county, since 1863, not one has had charge of the same school two 
successive terms. The usefulness of our schools is very much impaired by 
these frequent and unnecessary changes of teachers. 

Incompcliiiit leaihers. — Our great want is competent teachers. We do 
BOt mean to speak disparagingly of our teachers. As a body, they are as 
well qualified as those of other counties, and some possess qualifications of 
the highest order ; still the majority are not as well qualified as they should 
be, and so long as they have charge of the schools, progress must be slow. 
Many that have a fair knowledge of the branches which they teach, fail for 
the want of general information and professional training. 
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Educational Progresn in the county. — While we look in vain for such 
proofs of educational progress in Mifflin county, as we think we ought to 
have, we are gratified that some progress has been made. 

Progress, in so far as it relates to building school houses, school fami- 
tare and apparatus, we have but little, if any, to report for the year. One 
good house has been built in Bratton, but hardly equal to the one destroyed 
by fire the year before, in whose stead it was built. A new school hoase 
which was built a few years ago, was also opened in Decatur, adding one 
more to the schools of the county. This is but an ordinary house* though 
perhaps well enough suited to the place. Though but little actual work 
has been done, the subject of building has been greatly agitated in different 
parts of the county, and two houses now are in process of erection, one 
in Milroy, the other in Belleville. It is to be feared, however, that evil 
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counsels prevailed, and that neither of the honses is snch as to do honor to 
those flourishing villages. 

Brown district is inflicting a grievous wrong upon her children, hj com- 
pelling them to attend school in such miserable old huts. At least four 
new houses are greatly needed in that district. 

Lewistown, to her discredit, and with injustice to a portion of her pupils 
and teachers, still continues the use of the old ''barraf*ks" for the high 
school ; and from present indications may do so for the next quarter of 
a century. If the town had any educational pride, it seems to me it 
would be wonderfully humbled at a sight of the old structure ; and If she 
were to endure the exposures of winter, she would be indignant at the im- 
position upon the children and speedily rise to a sense of duty. 

Progress made, — We claim to have made progress in three things: 

1. Recognition of the principle of justice in the employment of teachers. 

2. Better salaries to teachers worthy of them. 

3. Improvement in the uniformity of text-books. 

The directors of Armagh have the honor of initiating, in our county, the 
proper method of employing teachers, namely : paying them accordtni^ to 
qualifications and skill in teaching. They paid from $25 to $40 per month, 
not as high as we could wish, though we thank them for the prineiple they 
have thus recognised, and earnestly recommend their action to all the school 
boards of the county. This manner of employing teachers enables directors 
to pay better salaries to good teachers, and at the same time, to stimulate 
young and poorly qualified teachers to earnest and faithful effort in securing 
the qualifications necessary for higher salaries. 

The directors of Union, also, deserve mention for recognizing the claims 
of their old and efficient teachers to higher salaries. They paid to some as 
high as $45 per month. They graded the salaries, however, rather accord- 
ing to size of schools. 

The citizens of M'Yeytown, too, have acted nobly in raising $100, in ad- 
dition to the salary paid by the board, to secure a first class teacher, paying 
him in all $70 per month. For this they do not claim any particular credit, 
further than what credit is due to any man who is shrewd enough to see 
his own interests, and is willing to use the means necessary for their pro- 
motion. It were well, if citizens of other districts, especially of our villages, 
where, if there may be any difference, schools should be the best, were wise 
enough to follow their example, thus saving to themselves the expenses of 
several sessions of school from home, and at the same time aiding others 
who are not able thus to send them away, to give their children a thorough 
English education. We thank the M'Yeytown people for this wise action. 

I stated, in my last report, that measures were taken to establish a uni- 
form series of text-books in the schools of the county. Lewistown, Derry, 
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Granville, Freedom Forge, Oliver, Wayne, M'Veytown, Armagh and Brown 
adopted, and pat into their schools, all the books recommended by the com* 
mittee. Decatur, Bratton and TJoion adopted them partly last fall, intend- 
ing to pnt the balance in next fall. The remaining districts, Menno and 
Newton Hamilton, no donbt, will, also, put the books into their schools next 
faU. 

This has been attended with some labor and expense, but the benefits, I 
am satisfied, will be an ample compensation for all. 

IDUOATIONAL WOEK DONE BT THE BUPBRINTENDENTT. 

Examinationa. — I held nine public, and three private, examinations ; ex- 
amined, in all, one hundred and eighteen applicants ; granted one hundred 
and aix provisional certificates, three professional, and rejected eight ap- 
plicants. Examinations were both oral and written. Experience has taught 
me that either the oral or written method alone has objectionS| which a judi- 
cioas combination of the two avoids. Average grade, 1|. 

Examinations were attended by directors, sometimes by citizens, and fre- 
qaentlj considerable interest was manifested in them. 

VimUUians. — The county was traveled twice. Six, of the ninety-five 
schools, were visited once, seventy-eight twice, and eleven three or mora 
times. Average length of visits, one and three- fourth hours. On his offi- 
cial round, the superintendent, assisted by teachers and citizens, frequently 
held evening meetings, at which familiar lectures were given, and educa- 
tional topics were discussed. These meetings, generally, were well at* 
tended, and, at times, quite a degree of interest was aroused. In m^ 
opinion, in no other way can a superintendent do so much to popularize tha- 
8ux>erintendency, to convince the people that it is not merely an excrescense 
somehow formed on the outside of the school system, but that it is a. genu- 
ine out-growth, which, in the development and growth of tha system, aa 
naturally appeared as the branch from the trunk of the tree. It has its 
functions, and no other arm or branch of the system can perform them. The 
people ought to know this. 

The evils of irregular attendance, and paying all teachers, without respect 
to qnalifications, the same salaries, were made tha objective points in the 
superintendent's last winter's campaign. Against these, all the powers at 
his command were thrown, and although the effect has not been oommen- 
surate with the amount of powder wasted, it is gratifying that some im-- 
preaaion has been made. 

In some schools the attendance has been greatly improved. Were it not 
for exciting a weak envy on the part of a goodly number of teachers, I 
would gladly mention the names of those teachers who labored so eamestlj 
12 SoHooL Sip. 
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to secare this. And were it in place here, I should take delight in giving 
the names of those boys and girls who made snch noble sacrifices to be at 
school every day of the term. 

In some schools the attendance was nearly one hundred per cent, for some 
months. In many it was over ninety. 

I famished the teachers of the county blank reports, on which to record 
the names of pupils most regular in attendance ; which reports were sent to 
me in the spring. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONS BY OTHEE AGENCIES. 

We haye some very active, intelligent and public spirited school directors, 
and some who are not so much so. Unfortunately the majority are of the lat- 
ter class, which, to a considerable extent, neutralizes the action of the others, 
and accounts for the slow progress made in building school houses, and in 
educational affairs generally. They want *' to slip through," as they say, 
'^as easily as possible, so as not to give offence to a single individual." — 
Brave men. 

Only one secretary in the county is acting as district superintendent, 
and that is the secretary of the Lewistown school board. He is a man full 
of the right spirit, and is rendering efficient service to the schools. Kisha- 
coquillas seminary, under the charge of the superintendent, affords teachers 
tin opportunity for special preparation for the school room. Many of the 
teachers of this county, and a goodly number from adjoining counties, avail 
themselves of the opportunity thus afforded. 

The " Educational column" of the Lewistown Gazette, which, for many 
ye*r8, was edited by a teacher, or some one appointed by the teachers, 
has, for reasons, I suppose, generally satisfactory, been closed 

The gentlemen of that paper have respectfully informed the teachers that 
hereafter they will be sole editors, and that educational items or articles 
will be published whenever offered, provided they be thought worthy of a 
place in their columns. It is due to the editors of the '* True Democrat" 
to say that they will do the same. 

Teachers. — The teacher, after all, is the master wheel in the educational 
machinery. All other agencies are valuable only or chiefly, so far as they 
strengthen, bnUd up, enlighten, inspire and elevate him. A large number 
of the teachers of the county have done excellent service in the school room. 
Some failed partially, a few entirely, in government, yet some of these have 
within them the elements of good teachers, and with more experience would 
no doubt succeed well. In this important agency we can scarcely claim 
. to have made any improvement. While we have gained on the part of some 
, ; teachers, who had the advantage of one year's experience more than before, 
oa the part of a few others, who, by an ofiter of higher salaries, were in- 
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daced to come to as from adjoining counties, we have lost in others who 
have left their schools to teachers less experienced and skillfal, to engage 
in other fields of labor. So it will be, of coarse, until the ideas of people 
are educated to a much higher level, when they will be capable of appre* 
dating the labors of an efficient teacher, and will be unwilling to lose his 
services for the sake of a few dollars. Fifty-six male and thirty-nine fe- 
male teachers were employed last year, a slight falling off of female teach- 
ers, as may be seen. In one district, a resolution was passed by the board 
last fall, to employ none but male teachers, the reasons for which I never 
nnderstood fully. In another district, the directors talk of employing none 
bat female teachers. The reason they give is, that for the last three years 
they have had an equal number of each, and the females have invariably 
had the best schools, which is true. The female teachers have it all in their 
own hands. If they choose to remove the prejudice still existing in some 
places against them, they can do so by fitting themselves properly for the 
work. 

InatiitUes. — The County Teachers' institute held last November, was one 
of the most successful meetings of the kind ever held in the county. About 
seventy teachers were present. Prof Mark Bailey, elocutionist in Yale 
college, gave lessons in elocution during the week, and lectured and gave 
readings two evenings. W. W. Woodruff, Esq., County Superintendent 
of Chester county, lectured one evening, and gave instructions in orthogra- 
phy and grammar during the week. A. S. Manson, Esq , of Philadelphia, 
gave lessons in penmanship. Prof. E. Brooks, of Millersville, and Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, State Superintendent, delivered lectures. Five hundred 
words were spelled by the teachers during the week, and three Webster's 
Dictionaries and Lossing's Illustrated United States History, were given 
as premiums. The teachers, and others present, expressed themselves as 
heartily satisfied with the meeting. District institutes have partially ral- 
lied again. Seven were in successful operation last winter, attended by 
about sixty teachers. Their success, however, is not sufficient to justify the 
opinion that they will be generally established again. Since the County in- 
stitute has been incorporated into, and made a part of, the educational ma- 
chinery of the State, I am inclined to think district institutes will be " laid 
on the shelf." 

The County institute must be made a complete success. To do so, teach- 
ers mast be allowed the time. But directors will scarcely be prevailed en 
to allow two days each month for district institutes, and, besides, one week 
in the term for county institute. In my opinion a county institute of one 
week, properly conducted, will be of more value to teachers than ten or 
twelve days scattered through the term in district institutes ; and, there- 
fore, I shall throw my influence and energies in favor of the County in- 
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stitnte. There will still be room left for district meetings, bat not for the 
purpose of " boring " an audience with a drj rehearsal of a lesson in geo- 
graphy or arithmetic, but to discuss before the people the living educational 
questions of the day. These meetings should be held in the evening, about 
once a month. Teachers and superintendent should make an effort to have 
them as interesting as possible to the people. Certainly much can be done 
in this way to arouse the people and get them to thinking. 

OBSTACLES IN THX WAT OF IBfPBOYEMENT. 

Obstacles in the way of improvement are numerous, but all spring from 
popular indifference to the claims of education. There are still some peo- 
ple in Mifflin county who look upon education as positively a dangerous 
thing, calculated to make rogues, or, at least, to make people proud, lazy, 
and good for nothing generally. Whatever else may be said of them, they 
certainly have the virtue of consistency. They do what they can to ob- 
struct the wheels of progress. There is another class of persons, which 
comprises a majority of the people, who regard education as a harmless 
thing in itself, but, besides a smattering knowledge of the common school 
branches, useful only to those who enter the learned professions. 

Their way of reasoning is something like the following : 

The grand object for which man was created is to make money. 

Education, beyond the ability to read, write and cipher, is not necessary 
to make money, except to those in the learned professions. 

Ergo — Education, beyond the ability to read, write and cipher, is use- 
less, except to those in the learned professions. 

The conclusion is legitimately drawn, but there are people who might 
dispute the premises. 

This class of persons, so long as taxes are not too high, and-their children 
are treated a little better than other people's, do not grumble, or in any 
way obstruct the running of the educational machinery. When, however, 
there is talk of building they may be heard. ^' The old house is good enough. 
It's a 'tarnel site ' better than the one I went to, and children are no better 
now than they were thirty years ago." " We are already eaten up with 
taxes. We must keep them down whenever we can." When it is concluded 
to build they are found contracting the dimensions of the building. '* Build 
it one foot lower in the ceiling. It will cost a few dollars less, and take 
le^s fuel," they say. On election days they are busy. "Here is a man "^ 
they say, " opposed to building school houses, and in favor of keeping teach- 
ers' wages down. Let us make him school director." Unfortunately their 
evil counsels too often prevail. These men are not opposed to the school 
system, but they are most awfully opposed to progress, simply because it 
costs something. 
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There is another class of persons, not very large, however, who have pro- 
per views on the subject of education. With their educated eye, they can 
see encased, in this organized bulk of clay, an immortal mind reaching up 
with its tiny hands, like the young bird with its hungry month, for food ; 
and food it must have. If the parent fails to provide for it food of a proper 
kind, it devours the trash, however poisonous, that is floating round. Edu- 
cation is simply the process of providing for the human mind its appropriate 
food— ^food which will nourish, invigorate and cause the mind to grow and 
expand into beautiful proportions. There is a striking analogy between the 
mind and the body. As the body needs and must have food, so does the 
mind. As in youth, the appetites of the body are strongest, and poisonous 
food most injurious, so is it with the mind. As with the body, natural ap- 
petites may be destroyed by poisonous food, or drink, and unnatural appe- 
tites formed, so is it with the mind. The reason we have so many shriveled 
op, narrowly-contracted, selfish, little, weak minds, is due to the kind of 
food they received when young and growing. Lead the child into the broad 
fields of nature and of science, and feed it with the truths fresh from the 
store-house of Heaven, and you will see the inherent beauties of the mind 
and heart unfold themselves like the rose of summer. A mind thus fed in 
yoath forms a taste for the pure, the beautiful and true, and as long as soul 
and body are one will continue to grow and expand. This is no fancy 
sketch. It is solid fact. 

The class of persons who have risen to this view of education, of course, 
is not very large ; but to them we must look chiefly for aid in advancing 
the educational interests of the country. If, by some means, ministers of 
the Gospel, \i ho constitute a large portion of this class, were made to feel 
it a dnty to use their influence, to a larger extent, in favor of this course ; 
if they were to speak, occasionally, from the pulpit, on the subject of edu- 
cation, which they acknowledge to be a part of religion ; if they were to 
visit schools, occasionally, and speak words of encouragement to teachers 
and pupils, it is believed a grand step forward would be made, not only in 
elevating the minds of the people, in relation to this matter, but also in 
promoting the religious interests of the country. Even then, we could 
hardly expect an immediate change for the better. When a man has passed 
the meridian of life he is not easily unsettled in his way of thinking. Our 
hope is with the young and rising generation. It seems to me, ministers 
of the Gospel would act wisely if, instead of wasting their energies so much 
on old sinners, who, when they have them, are about as much trouble as 
they are worth, they would give more attention to the education and religi- 
ons instruction of the young. In the one case, they save one person, per- 
haps. In the other, they do the same thing, and besides, put in operation, 
in the world, a force which continues to move on, gathering strength and 
efficiency for years, and even for ages, after the minister is laid in the grave. 
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Teachers who are, themselves, properly edacated, from their relation to 
the children, have a better opportunity to educate their minds, in this re- 
spect, than any other class. It is hoped they will do their duty in this 
matter. 

The children certainly are the hope of the world. Whatever ideas are 
instilled into their minds now are the ideas that will govern the world in 
the next generation ; and it becomes the duty of those who are the repre- 
sentatives of broad, liberal calture, whatever be their profession, their 
calling or position in life, to engraft upon the young and vigorous minds of 
the land, their ideas of human life and culture, and when they come to con- 
trol the educational interests of the country, a new era will dawn upon the 
land. 



MONROE COUNTY.— John B. Storm. 

School Houses. — Whole number, 125; frame, 98; brick, 12; stone, 9; 
log, 6 ; number unfit for use, 6 1 ; having no privies, 59 ; number withoat 
sufficient grounds, 43 ; with grounds suitably improved, 9 ; built during the 
year, 3 ; one in Eldred, one in Polk, and one in the independent district of 
Bushkill ; they are beautifully and substantially built, and are great im- 
provements on the buildings they displaced. The sites were well selected, 
with the exception of the one in Polk. Here the directors were so careful to 
get the lot where '' three roads met,'' that no suitable play grounds are left. 
It gives me pleasure to state that Eldred and Middle Smithfield have adopt- 
ed the plan of "gradual emancipation," and in a few years their present 
school house nuisances will be abated and removed. I have already called 
the attention of these districts to the recent change made in the school law, 
which allows directors to enter upon laAds for school surposes, whether the 
owners are willing or not. 

Furniture, — But little improvement has been made in this direction, ex- 
cept in the newly erected houses, in which it is of the most excellent 
quality. In the 61 houses mentioned in the statistical report as unfit for 
use, it would not only be unwise, but useless, to recommed any change in 
the furniture until new houses are built. It would be worse than ''putting 
new wine into old bottles." It is more difficult to keep the sheep out of 
some than it is to keep the children in. 

Apparatus. — It gives me pleasure to report the great progress made in 
the introduction of school apparatus. Eighty-three schools were supplied 
with apparatus during the last year. Thirty-two were suppled previously, 
leavin<^ only ele\)en entirely without apparatus. The present incumbent 
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has been accased of being a " growler " on this subject. He now pro- 
mises that all fanlt-finding on this subject shall cease for the present. Two 
districts that had ordered apparatus refused to accept it when delivered. 
Misrepresentation, on the part of the agents, is alleged as the cause of re- 
fusal. The introduction of text-books and apparatus is much delayed hj 
the unscrupulous zeal displayed by agents of rival houses. 

Visilation, — On an average, all the schools were visited once, some twice, 
and twenty were visited three times Some were not visited on account of 
sickness ; others it was impossible to visit on account of drifted roads, the 
like of which never was known. 

Examination. — The examinations were well attended by teachers, direc- 
tors and parents. When parents manifest the same scrutinizing care in se- 
lecting those who are to teach their children, that they do in selecting per- 
sons to manage the affairs uf the farm, or the shop, or the counting house, 
Ihen the county superintendency can be abolished, for the care of selecting 
proper teachers will rest in proper hands. Notwithstanding that eleven 
public examinations were held in different parts of the county, yet I was 
obliged to give private examinations to forty teachers, belonging to that 
class who " had not made up their minds to teach,'' until the public exami- 
nations were over. ' 

Oeneral Bemarks. — By reference to the statistical table accompanying 
this report, it is easily to be seen why our schools did not give the satisfac- 
tion desired. First, the school term averaged 4^ months. Secondly, the 
average salary of teachers was a fraction less than twenty-six dollars.— 
What will a child learn by attending school four months out of twelve, and 
daring that short time, taught by a twenty-five dollar teacher f I have 
ealled the attention of school directors to these facts, in several reports, 
with very little success, save a slight increase in the salary of male teachers. 
The evil of short terms can, and should, be removed by legislation. The 
State, as such, is interested, and its duty to extend the term to six or eight 
months is plain ; for the increase of salary we must look to an enlightened 
popular sentiment. County superintendents must cease to temporize ; an 
unbending rule of qualification must be adopted ; incompetent teachers 
most not have schools because competent ones will not teach for the salary 
offered. This rule would make the qualified teacher '* master of the situa- 
tion." Let it be so ; miserly directors have held it long enough. 

This county is greatly in need of more graded schools. The following 
villages ought to have their schools graded, viz : Kresgville, Brodheads- 
ville. Effort, Shawnee, Kellergville, Fennersville, Delaware Water Oap, 
Canadensis, Oakland and Naglesville. Some of the places have two houses 
where one would do, and those that have but one have, on an average, sixty 
scholars. The one at Naglesville numbered over eighty scholars. 
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MONTGOMERY COUNTY — Abk, Rambo. 

School Houses. — Whole number two handred and twenty-four. Of these 
foar are nnfit for ase. There are four frame, thirtj-two brick, and one hnn- 
dred and eighty-eight stone buildings. Some of these, although good and 
substantial houses, should be moved to more elevated grounds, where it 
would be possible to keep the rooms neat and clean. It is to be hoped this 
will be attended to in due time. The advantage in having every thing in 
and about the school room comfortable and inviting, cannot be over esti- 
mated. Were this fully attended to, there would possibly be a higher per 
cent, of regular attendance. Pottsgrove, Qwynedd, Lower Merlon, Lower 
Providence, Towamencin and Whitemarsh, each built one good substantial 
house. Upper Dublin erected a fine two story building at Jarrettown. 
Pottstown built a two story brick house, twenty-five by forty-five feet, each 
story twelve feet high, having ante-rooms— cost of building, $4,050. The 
house built in Lower Merlon, cost $3,800. Abington erected a one story 
structure in Jenkintown. This building is according to the approved style 
of school architecture, having two large rooms, with corresponding recita- 
tion and ante-rooms — cost $7,817. Abington now has three very superior 
buildings. All these new buildings are placed upon suitHble grounds, and 
In desirable localities. 

Furniture. — All the new houses have been supplied with new and suita- 
ble furiiiture ; that in the Abington and Dublin houses is first class— -iron 
frame desks. When it is reported the schools^ are supplied with suitable fur- 
niture, it is not intended that directors cannot or need not improve upon this 
point. All concerned in schools should labor to have the very best appli- 
ances. This will render it so much the more desirable for the young, and 
it will insure a better success, every way considered. 

Graded Schools, — There are sixty graded schools. Two in Upper Dub- 
lin and two in Abington, were graded during the yealr. The grading of 
schools should be made wherever possible. 

Visitatums. — All the schools, except two, were visited once, some twice, 
and others oftener ; in all, two hundred and ninety-two visits. Average 
length of visits, sixty-three minutes. 

Institutes. — It is to be regretted that the district institutes are falling into 
disrepute. In some of the districts these meetings have been kept up 
with interest. If teachers make these meetings a place of amusement, then, 
of course, no good results. But what so likely to start new ideas, quicken 
thought and clear away darkness, as to meet in the capacity of teacher 
and taught, and there, for each one to bring forth such matter as, during 
the week, may have defied his attempts at elucidation ? Of course, keep 
up the institutes, with the best interest possible. One County institute, 
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eontinoiDg two days, was held in Norristown court house. A large num- 
ber of the teachers of the county were present. Several educators, from a 
distance, were present, and rendered good service. These institutes are 
increasing in interest yearly. 

Moral Instruction. — All the teachers, with very few exceptions, open 
and close their schools with prayer, or by reading a portion of Scripture. 

AppareUus. — All the schools are furnished with black-boards, though, in 
some places, to a very limited extent. Nine districts are not supplied with 
ont-line maps. Thirteen districts were supplied, during the year, with 
Perce's magnetic globes, and six with astronomical charts. Many schools 
are supplied with primary charts. Very few have unabridged dictionaries. 

JSxaminaiions. — There were thirty-two public examinations; two hun- 
dred and sixty-six applicants were examined. Of these, two hundred and 
ilfty-three received professional certificates ; thirteen failed. The average 
grade of certificates is 2^, The method of examining is oral, written and 
topical 

Teac7ter8 — There are one hundred and seventy-nine male, and eighty- 
four female, teachers. The objection to employing female teachers vanishes 
altogether, where the experiment is made and properly tested. Fifty-seven 
of the above teachers had no experience when entering upon their duties, 
at the beginning of the year. Older and more experienced teachers are 
constantly leaving the profession, to engage in more remunerative business. 

Diiirict Secretaries. — The number is increasing. The good results of 
employing these officers is beginning to be acknowledged. It is to be hoped 
•very district will have its district superintendent. 

Improvements. — The spirit of improvement seems to be on the increase. 
Directors are more exacting in their demands, more careful in the seleetion 
of teachers, and more urgent in having the intent of the law carried into 
effect. Salaries, however, do not as yet correspond with wages received in 
other business, nor with the exorbitant prices of the necessaries of life. 
This matter should be more thougl\tfully considered. Then, too, the term, 
in a number of districts, should be lengthened. When once this is compre- 
hended and acted upon, then may we look for the full advantages of the free 
school system. All this I feel assured will be accomplished in due time. 
There seems to be a laudable emulation in the several districts, on the part 
of both directors and teachers, to have their schools compare favorably with 
the best And the better to accomplish this, directors are purchasing addi- 
tional apparatus, and making such other improvements as they think ne- 
cessary and proper. It is to be hoped that a like improvement may be re- 
ported each succeeding year. It is most gratifying to be able to report, in 
conclusion, that more entire satisfaction was rendered by the teachers dur- 
ing this, than during any former year of my superintendency. 
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MONTOUR COUNTY.— William Henry. 

EDUOATIONAL PB0QBES8 IN THE OOUNTT. 

During the year one new frame house was built in Derry district, being 
a good and roomy building, 34 by 26 feet, and 10 feet high in the clear. 
The directors of Danville district have made much improvement by paint- 
ing the out-side of one building, inclosing a number of others with a sub- 
stantial fence, and planting the grounds with shade trees. 

The directors of Liberty and Danville districts each have under coarse 
of erection an elegant and commodious brick building, which will be finished 
for the coming session. In Yalley district there was quite an improvement 
made by the directors, in removing the old style, long desks from the wall, 
and re-placing them with short ones across the room. 

By way of grading schools and furnishing apparatus, nothing was done. 

The qualification of teachers are not what might be desired ; yet it may 
be safely stated, that about one-third of them are well qualified and good 
disciplinarians ; one-third indifferently qualified, but possessing the ability 
of admirably imparting instruction. The remainder are inexperienced and 
are lacking in general information, and would be much profited by attending 
some good school a few terms. 

The wages of teachers have been increased in every township, bat one, 
in the county ; yet a number pay too small a salary to command the ser- 
vices of qualified teachers ; hence, unqualified ones are their portion, and the 
pupils suffer proportionally. 

The method of instruction, by the greater portions of our teachers, is the 
classification of scholars, an assigned lesson, accompanied by explanatory 
remarks on any difficult point, a required preparation of said lesson, and its 
recitation — which consists in the pupils repeating the answers in the text- 
books to the questions therein written, when asked by the teacher ; some 
of the better teachers asking the same question a second or third time, in 
a different form, thereby testing the pupil's knowledge. 

A few teachers consumed much time in a species of military discipline, 
which might have been more profitably employed. 

EDUOATIONAL WORK DONE BT BUPEELINTENDENT. 

In holding examinations it was attempted to make them both interesting 
and instructive, by asking simple, yet practical, school room questions. 

I endeavored to make school visits beneficial to both teacher and scholars, 
by passing among the scholars, seeing their advancement, manner of work- 
ing, testing their knowledge, making a short address in nearly every school, 
commending what was to be admired, stating where there might be an im- 
provement, and seldom speaking disparagingly. 
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OBSTAOLIS IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The cause that prevents the rapid advaocement of oar common schools, 
is in the citizens themselves. Every common school district contains two 
classes of citizens, the wealthier and the poorer. Where wealth is found, 
there is, also, an influence which may be directed in support of, or against, 
the common schools ; it may be directed in support of, or against, the high 
school, but it cannot be directed to the advantage of both. 

Proportionally as the high schools rise above their present sphere, so will 
the common schools fall below their now low condition, and in proportion 
to the advancement of the common schools, so will the high school suffer. 
High schools must be supported by the tax payers of the common schools. 
As one advances the other declines. One or the other must suffer at the 
other's expense, when both are directed to the same end, and from the same 
parse. 

"Where a parent sends to school, there his interest is. And when he sends 
his children to school from home, he also sends his interest away, and the 
result for the common schools is a short term, low wages, and unqualified 
teachers. The reason he gives is, that the common schools are not what 
they should be, and he is obliged to send them away, if he would give his 
children an education Now, is not this man complaining of the very thing 
of which he himself is the cause ? 

He sends pupils and money out of the common school district, the very 
essentials which are needed at home. If all children attended the district 
schools, not only wrould the pupils be free from many vices and contamina- 
tions that beset them on every side, when absent from their paternal roof, 
but every dollar, thus expended, could be made doubly productive, by judi- 
cious management in lengthening the term, increasing the salary and em- 
ploying qualified teachers. Colleges are well enough in their place, and 
should be cordially supported, but every intermediate grade of high school, 
where the same branches are taught, that can be taught in the common 
schools, is unnecessary. Every man, who sends children out of the com- 
mon school district, injures the common school cause ; and it is the moneyed 
man who does it. Therefore he, or that class to which he belongs, is the 
great cause of the slow progress of our common schools. 

Concluding Remarks. — Our schools might be much benefitted by the cer- 
tificates of applicants being issued without a name, and directors to allot 
schools from merit alone, thus entirely discarding friends and favoritism. 
At present, many of our schools are allotted weeks before the examination, 
and the certificates are of no more weight or value, than so much paper. 
It is said by directors, that such and such a school will suit this young man, 
or that young lady, because he or she can board at home. I think differ- 
ently. All teachers should put in their proposal, with a specified salary 
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for which they are able to teach, regardless of locality. If their allotmeot 
falls at home, all the better ; if it falls from home, it maj be quite aa ad- 
vantage to the school, and instead of the one-half day's work at home be- 
fore and after school hours, the teachers may be qualifying themselves for 
their school room duties, and teach a live school, which they are paid to do, 
and not be domestics at home. 

Although our schools did not make the progress that was desired, it is 
pleasant to state, that many of the directors are beginning to see the im- 
portance of paying teachers for their services, and that the pupils of those 
directors, who employ teachers according to the adage, that '' anybody will 
do for our school, because our scholars are not advanced," are not to be com- 
pared to pupils under the charge of directors who say that none but the best 
qualified teachers must he employed to teach our schools, because our scholars 
are not advanced, thus showing when the material is in the rough, it re- 
quires a better workman to produce a good job, in a given time, than when 
the material is partly polished. 



NORTHAMPTON COUNTY.— W. N. Walker. 

I. EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN THE OOUNTT. 

» 

Houses. — Whole number, one hundred and seventy-seven ; frame, fifty- 
eight; brick, forty-eight ; stone, seventy-one. The ''old log school house" 
has disappeared. 

Two houses were erected in Bethlehem township, one in Bushkill, one in 
Lower Saucon, one in Plainfield, one in Upper Mount Bethel, and a story 
added to one in Williams. These houses, of which six are brick, and one 
frame, have been built with a view both to durability and commodiousness ; 
and, in respect to size, grounds, furniture and general Internal arrangements, 
are the best in their respective districts. 

A debt of thanks is due, from the friends of common schools, to the di- 
rectors of these districts, for their laudable efforts to improve their school 
houses. 

The one-story frame building, erected in Williamsburg, Upper Moant 
Bethel, is really an ornament to that beautiful village. This neat and at- 
tractive edifice, twenty- eight by forty-eight feet, with a ceiling thirteen 
feet high, is located on a healthy, accessible and conspicuous piece of ground, 
one hundred and ninety* five feet front by two hundred and twenty-three 
and a-half feet deep, (area of lot, one acre,) and cost the township, includ- 
ing requisite appurtenances^ $2,365 66. Besides this sum, $755 87, of 
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which $150 was contributed by ten citizens of the place, to enlarge the lot, 
and $605 87 realized from the proceeds of an enterprise to improve the 
grounds, was raised. A belfry, costing $101 54, a bell, costing $91, and 
window blinds, costing aboat $50, have been pat ap. A steeple will be put 
on the belfry. A grove of forty-three rock- maples has been planted, and 
the lot will be enclosed with a sabstantial fence, the front side of which 
will be ornamental as well as durable. The front yard will be divided by 
solid walks, into plots aud borders, appropriated to greens^icard, shrubbery 
and flowers ; and assurance has been given, that neither labor nor reason- 
ably expense will be spared to promote the most exalted objects for which 
a common school is established. 

In South Bethlehem, a splendid three-story edifice, at a cost, exclusive 
of grounds and fnrniture, of $14,000, is now being built. 

Qraded Schools. — Although the grade, in the 26 graded schools of the 
county, is not, in every instance, as complete as it should be, yet the work 
of instruction is more excellent and more saving of public money, than it 
could be in mixed schools. Two schools in Williams, (at the village of 
Olendon,) and one in Bethlehem borough, were last fall permanently graded. 
Moreover, four schools in Lower Saucon, and three in Upper Mount Bethel, 
were temporarily graded, by placing two teachers in each room, and re- 
XK>rting both grades as one school. 

There were in the county, last year, 19 mixed schools, with an aggre- 
gate of 2,033 pupils enrolled — averaging 107 to each school. The sooner 
these are properly graded^ the better U vnll be for teachers, pupils and tax- 
payers. Two others, one of which had, last year, 126 pupils enrolled, and 
the other 148, will, this year, be permanently graded. 

Furniture and Apparatus, — In fifty- five schools furniture was found well 
adapted to the wants of teachers and pupils, rendering them physically com- 
fortable, and as a natural consequence, tending to encourage good order and 
inspirit mental improvement. 

For accommodating pupils of different sizes, easy access to the seats, con- 
Tenient advantages for sweeping, and neat, ornamental finish, the furniture 
in the Centreville house (U. M. Bethel) is the best in the county. 

Forty-four schools are well supplied with apparatus, making them look 
like educational workshops. Sixty-seven schools were, last fall, supplied 
with Perce's magnetic globes, and a number of others with out-line maps, 
and a few districts with both globes and maps. Much costly apparatus is 
not needed. Give us plenty of good, accessible black-board. A good black- 
board, or black- wall surface, long enough for the largest class, about five 
feet wide, and two feet from the floor, with a trough placed along its under 
•dge to catch the dust and hold crayons, wipers and pointers, is, where the 
teacfier understands how to nse it, a more valuable provision of apparatus 
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than maoy costly patent equipments. In a number of schools there are, 
besides the usual out- line charts, maps of the town, or township, county and 
State 

A good clock and large standard dictionary were found in many schools, 
and should be placed by the directors in every school. It is a source of 
pride that so much, in the way of procuring useful apparatus, was last year 
accomplished. What district will, this year, lead the van ? 

Length of term and Teachers^ wages. — Notwithstanding the fact, that 
Easton, with a term of ten months, and an average teachers' salary, last 
year, of $17 72 per month higher than any other district, is not included ia 
this report, the average school term has been lengthened thirty-five one- 
hundreds of a month, and the average monthly salary of teachers increased 
by $2 85^. This is, certainly, a most auspicious indication of future pro- 
gress. 

In nineteen of the twenty- five districts the salaries of teachers were in- 
creased ; in two they remained stationary, and in two (Lehigh not yet heard 
from) the teachers receiving a lower grade of certificate, according to which 
their wages were regulated, they were accordingly diminished. 

Qualifications of Teachers. — Of the 195 teachers, 21 hold professional 
certificates, given by my predecesors, which, with perhaps one or two ex- 
ceptions, in respect to professional success, are worthily held. The average 
grade of the 174 provisional certificates is 1.65 ; this is higher than the ab- 
solute qualifications of the latter class really merit ; and the error herein 
committed, and which, in the future, shall be studiously avoided, is imputed, 
in some measure, to having allowed too much guidance from numbers on 
former certificates. 

County InstUxde. — The Northampton County Teachers' institute, which 
held its first meeting at Bethlehem, last December, was attended by 139 
actual teachers, and a respectable number of directors in the county, besides 
a fair number of teachers from other counties. Among the eminent educa- 
tors who lectured before the institute and participated in its discussions, 
were superintendents Cottingham, Ermantrout and Hofiferd ; Professors 
Brooks, Burgan, Raub, Kerl, Home, Col. M'Farland and Gen. Yon Steln- 
wehr. It was the largest and most interesting teachers' institute over held 
in this county. 

Directors and teachers manifested a most lively interest in behalf of this 
attempt to promote the weal of our common schools. 

General Interest in Education, — Although in some districts there exists 
a general indifference to education, yet, when we compare the results of 
the various instnimentalities employed, with those of former years, it can- 
not be denied that a fair degree of advancement has been made. That 
which at first observation appears to be stolid prejudice, when more nearly 
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approached and closelj examined, is often found to be mere inattention to 
the subject, and is so nicely poised between doing for education and doing 
nothing for it, that the most gentle touch, from the right direction, serves 
to incite a proper stimulus for action, and gives the cause of education the 
preponderance. 

II. OFFICIAL WORK DONE. 

Examinations. — Twenty public, and twenty-six private, examinations 
were held, in which one hundred and eighty-five males, and forty- two fe- 
maleSy were examined, all of whom received provisional certificates, rang- 
ing in grade from one to three. The plan devised for examining applicants 
was eclectic, being partly oral and partly written. Meeting the class with 
the least possible parade, and shunning all appearance of magisterial dig- 
nity, thus securing the confidence of the applicant, and assuring him that 
be is not to be made the victim of a cannibal, have done much to infuse a 
right spirit for the examination, and, not seldom, to leave the class longing, 
instead of loathing, teaching pabulum. Much valuable instruction in the 
primary principles of teaching, and many useful suggestions respecting the 
best methods of teaching the several branches, can be intermixed with the 
examination, without lessening the ability to judge of the applicant's pro- 
ficiency. 

Visitationa. — Each of the one hundred and ninety-five schools was visited 
once ; forty- five, twice ; six, three times ; four, four times, and nine, seven 
times. These visits were by no means uniform in length, but varying, with 
the exigencies of the schools visited, from half an hour to three hours, and 
sometimes a whole day ; making the average length a little more than two 
hoars. In one hundred and eighteen visits, one or more directors were met 
in the schools. The other two hundred visits were made mostly alone, and 
on foot ; often starting early in the morning to get the first school opened 
as soon as the pupils arrived ; walking ten or twelve miles a day, sometimes 
through almost torrid heat, at other times through unbroken and almost im- 
passable snow drifts ; visiting from three to four schools, and, repeatedly, 
keeping in session the last school visited till nightfall compelled adjournment. 

The principal work of the visits consisted in taking notes of the location, 
size, material, and general condition of the school houses ; observing, and 
where necessary, suggesting improvement in the government, classification 
and methods of teaching in the schools ; examining, and if necessary, correct- 
ing the teachers* monthly reports, and addressing words of counsel and en- 
eonragement to the pupils. 

Diarict InaHtutes.—l attended twenty- two meetings of district institutes, 
and nine other educational meetings. One hundred and seven district insti- 
tute meetings, and five special teachers' meetings were held ; sixteen in 
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Allen ; 20 in Bethlehem borough ; 4 in Porks, (monthly;) 10 in Palmer; 13 
in Lower Saucon ; 10 in Upper Mt. Bethel ; 16 in Soath Bethlehem, and 18 in 
South Easton. Excepting two or three delinquents, these meetings were re- 
gularly attended and sustained with most praiseworthy ardor. Will not the 
other districts of the coanty take this gentle hint, and ^* go and do likewise ?'' 
Directors should insist not only on having the institute, but on having it 
well managed. A month of twenty days, with a good institute, is worth 
much more than one of twenty- two days without it, and any reason assigned 
for the opposite line of policy, is based on a mistaken notion of economy. 
Mark the phrase, qood instittjtb, for an institute as well as a school, may 
be good for nothing. 

III. EDUCATIONAL WORK DONS BT OTHER AQENOISS. 

Directors. — We have a goodly number of noble minded, progress-loving 
directors, to whose untiring energy and keen vigilance, the prosperity of 
the schools, in their districts, is in a great measure due ; and it is to be re- 
gretted that the number of such directors is not doubled. 

District Superintendency. — The only officer of this kind in the county, so 
far as I have (earned, is Prof. Aaron Transeu, of South Easton, who does 
his work well. This officer, on account of the present inadequate state of 
supervision, is a very necessary link in our system, and should be every 
where at once established. 

Academies, Seminaries and Colleges. — The academies and seminaries, 
of which we have five, and the two colleges, are all, it is believed, doing 
their work as thoroughly as in like institutions any where in the State. 
Watching constantly and solicitously the welfare of our common schools, 
those '' people's colleges,'' on the success of which, more than aught else, 
depends the perpetuity of free government, no time has yet been found to 
visit these higher institutions of learning. 

Tlie Press and the Pulpit, — The editors of our county papers have always 
willingly aided the cause of education, by publishing, in most cases, gratis, 
all essays, reports, official announcements of the County Superintendent, 
programmes of institutes, and any other educational items that were brought 
to their notice. One of the papers devoted weekly, for several months, a 
whole column to the interests of our common schools. If there is sufficient 
professional zeal in the county to give the " educational column" generous 
support, it will be revived. Our clergy are all on the side of education. 
The fact that the Bible is read as a devotional exercise, in nearly every 
school, is more attributable to the wholesome influence of our gospel niin- 
istry, than to any other cause. Pastors of the different christian denomi* 
nations attend the examinations and institutes, and visit the schools, al* 
ways lending a willing hand to the patriotic work of improving our schools. 
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lY. OBSTAOLBS IN THE WAT OF IMPBOVSMXNT. 

Private Schooh, — The phrase *' common school," "public school," or 
" firee school," with a certaia class of iDdividoals who have imbibed peca- 
liftTy not to saj aristocratic notions with reference to schools, is not a saffi- 
dently high sounding title ; but the continnal increasing efficiency of the 
^'eommon school," in the districts where this unfavorable influence held sway 
in the past, is beginning to compel respect Other things being equal, viz : 
louses, grounds, furniture, text- books, teachers, and all the appliances of 
teaching the common school, always benefits the community more effica* 
caotw/y than the private school. 

Poor School Houses. — Wherever these exist we must have better ones. 

CFntil the rude, unsightly, damp- walled and dilapidated stone huts and 

"Ickety frame hovels — the crumbling monuments of false enconomy in the 

^Mt, which still disfigure some of our sub-districts — insulting the intelli- 

^nee, natural resources and industrial enterprise of our county — shall have 

»een displaced by comfortable houses, located upon healthy sites, and built 

Bvlth reference, not only to shelter, but to the hygienic wants of teachers 

Uid pupils, we must not complain if teachers lack love for their work, nor 

cnnrmur if children turn in disgust from their Btudies to the comforts of 

fcheir homes. Is it any wonder that the attendance, in these miserable huts, 

gloomy within and dreary without, is often less than fifty per cent. ? — 

Would not the teacher, who, in such a house, could have a regularly at« 

tended and well instructed school, b3 a most marvelous prodigy ? Under 

this adverse circumstance the school neither t8, nor can be taught, but merely 

"kept open, according to law." Many of our schools are sadly deficient in 

all those in-door and out- door arrangements which promote comfort, order, 

neatness and refinement. It certainly does not " minister to our vanity" 

to state, that there are in the county thirty-eight school houses, nearly all 

dtuated clofe beside the public road, and some where four or five " roads 

meet," at which no provision has been made for the most private offices of 

Qatnre. 

Scarcity of well qualified Teachers. — This is a source of grave complaiot 
in almost every district; and^ until this root-evil, compared with whieh, 
many other obstacles are mere rootlets, shall have been entirely eradicated^ 
% flourishing condition cannot obtain in our schools. 

The payment of more remuneratory wages, which shall induce into the 
profession a higher order of educational talent, and infuse among teachers 
a more liberal spirit of emulation, is the remedial desideratum. 

y. MXASUUS OALOULATSD TO PBOMOTB IMPBOYBMBNT.v 

If we make a proper use of the means in our power to remove the obsta- 
cles above mentioned, very little legislative action will be needed The dis* 
13 ISchoolRbp. 
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trict ioBtitate, however, should, with proper modifications, be revived by a 
statate. It should be made, as nearly as possible, a Normal school. The 
State appropriation should be enlarged, and the length of school term, 
average per cent, of attendance of pupils, and number of taxables in each 
district, should all be combined, as a basis for its distribution. 

The first Monday of July, instead of the first Monday of June, should 
be made the beginning of the school year. 



NORTEUMBERLAND COUNTY.— Q. W. Hauft. 

EDUCATIONAL PROQBSBS IN THE OOUNTY 

Is steady and encouraging. 

The whole number of school bouses is one hundred and thirty-three, io 
which one hundred and fifty-three schools were taught during the year. — 
Thirteen new houses were built since July 1, 1866, in the following dis- 
tricts, vis : Sunbury, .two. These are substantial and commodious brick 
buildings, two-stories high, each story being ten feet in the clear, between 
floor and ceiling, surmounted by cupolas or bell turrets and bells. The main 
buildings are thirty-eight feet front by twenty-five in depth, with wings ten 
feet front by eight feet in depth. The out- buildings are suitable. The 
whole, including area for play grounds, enclosed by serviceable fencing. — 
Cost of lots and buildings, $10,000. The furniture is convenient and suita- 
ble, embracing ample black-board surface. The directors in this district 
have already commenced the erection of two other buildings, to be in all 
respects similar to those now completed, the plan and specifications being 
the same in both instances. They are to be finished by autumn or early 
winter. Turbett, one ; first class brick building. The lot was donated to 
the directors, for school purposes, by Mr. William Kemerer. Upper Augusta, 
one ; a substantial, number one, brick house. The lot on which the house 
stands was donated to the board by our esteemed and generous fellow citizen, 
CoL Jos. W. Cake. Rush, one ; a good, convenient brick building. In the 
following districts good serviceable frame buildings were erected : Lower 
Mahanoy, two ; Coal, two ; Upper Mahanoy, one ; Lower Augusta, one, 
and Mount Carmel township, two. In justice to the intelligent and ener- 
getic directors, through whose exertions the above mentioned school houses 
were erected, I would say, that in each and every instance, the buildings 
are well and substantially finished, and have good out-buildings, ample play 
grounds, neat, durable and convenient furniture, and sufficient black-board 
surface. The ventilation, in most cases, is good. In townships that have 
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ienilj adopted the common school system, the bnildings are not such as 
» desirable ; in many cases being old, rarely supplied with proper con- 
siences, and In some instances dilapidated. The enthusiastic and ener- 
tie directors of these districts will, no donbt, soon remedy this evil, by 
OTiding new and properly constructed edifices. 

Upper Mahanoy township, heretofore a non-accepting district, adopted 
e common school system last winter. Six schools were in operation dur- 
g the year, which, considering the opposition offered to the system by 
any of the citizens, were quite successful. 

Furniture. — There has been no marked or satisfactory change in school 
iraltare, excepting where new buildings have been erected. I have sng- 
ested the requisite changes, and have supplied the directors with a copy 
f the " Pennsylvania School Architecture," from which to take plans for 
JOBes, desks, seats and other requisites. 

THI SDUOATIONAL WORK DONI BY THE COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 

During the year, has not been as thorough, nor are the results as ample as 
desirable. The vvhole number of visits was two hundred and three. All 
eschools )Bvere visited at least once, excepting those of Mt. Carmel township, 
id three others, which were closed during the period of my annual visitation. 
InesB prevented my visiting these in time to speak of them in this report, 
herwise than from the intelligent representations of efficient directors ; 
It I believe the general management was satisfactory. The extreme cold- 
88 of the winter, and difficult traveling, prevented my visiting some dis- 
Ct8 in remote and mountainous portions of the county oftener than once. 
any schools were visited twice, and some three times. I was accom- 
•nied in these visits by as many as twenty- five directors. In my visits I 
kve endeavored to ascertain, first, the state of the school, then of the classes, 
,d then, as far as practicable, the progress and status of individual pupils, 
ping thus to estimate justly the efficiency and usefulness of teachers 
fter all, important as it is to secure proper class books and uniformity in 
eir use, the best books are comparatively useless without vitalized, inter- 
ted and competent teachers. Books, however excellent and clear in style 
id Btatements, will not fully explain themselves to the unawakened intellect. 
lis must be the work of the patient, appreciative teacher of the mind. 
While, therefore, I have instructed classes and examined pupils, my chiefest 
re has been with the teachers. My labor has been to impress upon them 
e importance of system, patience, caution and habits of order and neat- 
188 ; that those early impressions, which are always most durable, may bt 
ch as in the future life of the pupil will make for his good and happiness. 
Moral Instruction. — The Scriptures are regularly read in many of the 
hools, but not in ail of them. In no instance is moral instruction given 
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by means of text-books; but, geuerallj, as emergencies suggest and occasion 
requires. He will best teach reverence for God and his laws, who is him- 
self full of reverence. Let the words of iDstruction come from a heart thai 
feelSy and be inforced by example. The teacher should possess patience, 
equanimity, cheerfuluess and hope; not condemning too hastily or too 
often; nor punishing too severely; praising always when praise is due; 
calling out the good in the child by seeing and praising all that is good, 
and not seeing every small or inadvertant fault. Firmness and gentleness 
should go hand in band. It has been beautifully said, that the object of 
education is the harmonious development of every power for thought, action, 
duty and happiness. "This I have endeavored to enforce as an axiom." Re- 
garding education as three-fold, having reference to the head, the heart and 
the manners, I desire that teachers shall feel that in their schools, books are 
not alone to be studied, but mind awakened, habits formed, morals cultivated, 
principles inculcated. The child, as be deals with elements, taught how to 
study, how to think, how to aet; that having been taught to think in his 
practical life, he may c»rry forward study and action to their appropriate 
end. 

Much time was given to the examination of applicants for employmenl 
as teachers. I regret that many of these examintrtions have been office or 
private examinations. This is never desirable, but was made a necessity 
by reason of the scarcity of teachers ; a difiBculty mainly attributable to the 
inadequate compensation offered these laborers in this most important field 
of practical usefulness. 

THS EDUCATIONAL WORK DONE BT OTHER AeKMCIES 

May be included in a single remark. Many directors are more earnesi 
than heretofore, show a more intelligent appreciation of the school system, 
and a willingness to elevate the standard of edueatioo. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAT OF IMPROVEMENT. 

1. Want of uniformity in class books, an evil greatly to be deplored, and 
calling for immediate correction Argument on this point would be super- 
erogation. A uniform system for the county is most desirable. 

2. Want of graded schools. While many schools are weU clasaified, un- 
fortunately there are no graded schools out of the large towns and boroughs,, 
except two at Locust Gap, Mount Carmel township. In sparsely popu- 
1 vted rural districts it is perhaps impiacticable. Classifik^ation is practicable 
in every school, and should be insisted upon as a necessity. II will always 
be done wisely where the teacher appreciates the importanee of his office, 
and is '^apt to teach." This leads me to speak of the general incompe- 
tency of manj teachers, as a grievous obstacle in the way of improvement 
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Oor teachers, with few, if anj exceptions, are persons of excellent char- 
acter, of moral and private worth ; bnt too manj of them, nnfortunatelj, 
for want of opportunity properly to qoaiify themselves, let ns charitably 
bslieve, are deficient in the indispensable prerequisites, " a knowledge of 
the homan mind, as the subject of improvement, acd a knowledge of the 
means best adapted wisely to unfold and direct the growing faculties." It 
is not possible that elementary teaching can be safely entrusted to one who 
has not been qualified to teach, by special instruction and training, 8us> 
tained and vitalised by a love for teaching, and a natural aptness to com- 
prehend the wants and perplexities of the young intellect. To acquire will 
be made both pleasant and certain, when the subject sought to be imparted 
!b reduced to its simplest elements and presented in natural order, clearly 
and agreeably. 

An old writer said, '' it is no great matter how much yon learn, bat how 
well you learn it." Under such a teacher as I speak of, the child is sure to 
learn well and thoroughly Indeed, generally, he may safely and profitably 
be supplied with a larger number of studies than under a converse system. 
It will be impossible to give him too much to do, or overtask him, because 
he is induced, naturally, to comprehend what is presented, and only ad- 
ranced as he does comprehend. It is deemed necessary to qualify, by years 
of diligent training, to practice any of the professions, or any of the me- 
chanical arts, or to cultivate the soil. Tet, almost any one who can read, 
write and understand arithmetic tolerably, is deemed and deems himself 
competent to teach. He must be known to be qualified by experience, 
knowledge, habits and character, who repairs a watch, or superintends a 
mill or ruDS an engine ; but anybody, with fair morals, who will work for 
thirty dollars per month, is held capable of superintending that refined, deli- 
cate, complicated, immortal machine — the growing human intellect— to cul- 
tivate the hearts and form the minds, characters and habits of our children. 
The absurdity is truly painful. 

The incompetency of teachers is referable, also, in great measure, to, 
first, the altogether insufficient compensation offered them ; second, to the 
fact that parents have an inadequate idea of the difficulties which beset, and 
the vital responsibilities which attach to the functions of a teacher ; third, 
a failure on the part of the teacher himself, to appreciate the dignity, ele- 
vation and importance of his calling. He, who is humanity's perfect ex* 
•mplar, appeared in the hill country of Judea as a teacher '^ Vice and error 
we can learn ourselves, but virtue aud wisdom require teachers," is an ut- 
terance as true to-day, as when spoken by Semco. 

Average attendance would greatly increase if the standard of study was 
elevated. If good instruction was provided in the common schools, the few 
who value education, and will educate their children, would not be com- 
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polled to rescrt to select schools and seminaries, and thos a more active and 
more general interest woald be secured. 

To accomplish this we want, as a first and essential step, a Normal acfhool, 
or other school so conducted as to afford the necessary training. We might 
have such a school for this Normal school district, located here in Sanburj, 
if pablic attention could be awakened' to the importance of the measure.— 
The location is central to the district, beautiful in attractiveness of scenery, 
and healthy. A building, admirably adapted to the purpose, is now for sale — 
a large, substantial, commodious three- story brick structure, especially fitted 
for school purposes, and, positively for want of use, will be sold, with the 
grounds, for less than one-half the original cost of the building. Surely a 
measure so important, so momentous, having reference to the present, and 
perhaps eternal, interests of immortal souls, will commend itself to tht 
thoughtful. 

Apparatus. — In this important feature many of the districts are deficient. 
During the past year a number of the schools have procured Cornell's out- 
line maps, Perce's magnetic globes, and charts of the solar system. With 
the use of these, in the hands of competent and faithful teachers, pupils 
make rapid progress. I earnestly urge every board of directors in the 
county to furnish their schools with full sets of maps, charts, globes and 
such other apparatus as is adapted to the grade of the schools, and the pro- 
gress and necessities of the pupils. 

District School Libraries. — The importance of well selected district school 
libraries cannot be over-estimated. The child should not only be taught 
how to study, and how to think, but he should be furnished with the means 
of acquiring knowledge. 

THI OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT 

May be summarized thus : Ist. Want of active public interest, especiallj 
an intelligent interest on the part of parents. 2d. Inadequate grading and 
classification of schools. 3d. Inadequately paid teachers. 4th. Teachers 
are too frequently changed. 5th. Scarcity of competent, professional and 
devoted teachers. 6th. Too much indifference on the part of directors, and 
herein the election of incompetent directors. 7th. Want of maps, globes, 
charts and other apparatus. 8th. Want of district school libraries for th« 
use of pupils. 9th. Want of attendance on the district institutes. In most 
of the districts, the to wnship institutes were altogether abandoned ; in others, 
but poorly attended. 

MEASURES OALCULATEO TO PROMOTE USEFULNESS. 

Under this head I take the privilege of suggesting that common schools 
will never attain the fulness of usefulness till the people comprehend that 
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the hardest practicality of life is not the acme of human daty. That 
reading, writing and arithmetic acquire only to be need as IcFers, with 
which to toil for wealth, is not enlightened edacation, is not happiness. 
The purest pleasures of life are not purchasable with money. Teach our 
farmers, artisans, miners and laborers to believe and feel that refined and 
sympathizing beings are found among those whose lives are devoted to toil ; 
that it was Divine wisdom and benevolence that made labor a duty — ^that 
intelligence gives to labor a cheerful performance, rendering it not toil 
merely, but a strife, coupled with high, holy and glorious aspirations.— 
Teach them this, and the workiug- man-father will know a sweeter joy than 
money can buy for him, iu the consciousness that the intellects of his healthy 
children are as keen and comprehensive as those of the offspring of wealthy 
parents ; that our system of common schools has placed the means of edu- 
cation fully within his reach, thus ensuring a more valuable patrimony and 
desirable inheritance, than wealth in gold and lands. When all this is 
feU, then common schools shall be perfected, and the nation elevated, through 
the education of the whole people. 



PBRRY COUNTY.— Silas Wright. 

EDUCATIONAL PB0QRXS8 IN THE COUNTY. 

Seven new bouses, six frame and oue brick, were begun and built, and 
one completed during the year. Several of the old houses were repaired, 
bat public opinion generally favors the investment of the school money im 
new buildings. 

The directors of Newport deserve the commendation they are receiving, 
for the manner in which they have furnished the new brick school house im 
that borough. Newport now has three grades — a primary, secondary and 
high school. 

The school directors of Spring township caused a very creditable brick 
flchool house to be erected near Elliottsburg. This is a move in the right 
direction for Spring. Rje, Jackson, Saville, Toboyn and Carrol townships 
has each indicated its progress by erecting new frame school houses. 
It is not what directors want to do or intend doing, that claims our atten- 
tion, but what they actually accomplish. We have in mind several boards 
of directors, of whom we forbear plainer mention, whose intentions are ex- 
cellent, but why they have preferred waiting for another year to carry them 
out, we can hardly understand. 

Length of Term. — The average length of school term is 4.39 months, 
an increase of ^^ of a month over last year. 
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Examinations. — Fifteen regular, and six special public ezamiDations were 
held during the aotumn and winter, at which two hundred provisional certifi- 
cates were issued. The average grade of provisional certificates will fall 
below two. No professional certificates were granted. There are a few 
deserving teachers, who will be examined before receiving professional cer- 
tificates, during the coming autumn. No certificates with a lower fignre 
than three, upon any branch, was issued ; in consequence of this, fire per 
cent, of the applicants did not reach the standard, and were rejected. Manj 
of these will be in the teachers' ranks, well prepared for the work next fall. 

Teachers, — Four of the teachers employed failed — three totally and one 
partially. Thirteen per cent of the teachers employed were ladies. The 
old prejudice that paid female teachers $16 per month, when inferior male 
teachers receired $25, is fast giving way to the more American idea, that 
every teacher should be remunerated according to merit. Twenty-nine of 
the thirty lady teachers gave satisfaction. 

Visits. — The average length of single visits to each school, was about one 
and a-half hours. It was thought better to pay a short visit to each school, 
than to remain one-half of a day at a place, and then only visit half of the 
schools in the county. Educational meetings were held in the evening, at 
every point practicable. Snow drifts and bad roads prevented us from 
meeting the patrons of the schools visited, during February and March. 

InsHiutes — District institutes were held in Centre, Wbeatfield, Penn, 
Juniata, Buffalo and Greenwood townships, and in Millerstown, Newport, 
Bloomfield, Duncannon and Marysvllle boroughs. 

These meetings were creditably sustained by their own teachers, and 
fireqtiently visited by teachers of adjoining districts, where the directors 
voted *'no institute." 

The County institute which met at Bloomfield, on the 1st of January, and 
continued its sessions until the following Saturday at noon, was pronounced 
the best ever held in the county. 

We are indebted to Hon J. P. Wickersham, Prof. Edward Brooks, J R. 
Sypher, Esq.. William C Shuman, A. S. Manson and Miss Lide A. Stet- 
ron, who aided us from abroad ; also, to the Bloomfield string band and the 
Presbyterian choir, who furnished the music. 

The seventy teachers who were present, and enrolled their names as mem- 
bers of the institute, deserve honorable mention. 

Six hundred words were spelled, and eleven prizes awarded. The best 
speller missed two and one- third per cent, of the words pronounced. 

WORK DONE BY COUNTY SUPIBINTXNDENT. 

About one thousand three hundred miles were traveled in the discharge 
-of official duty during the year. 
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Every school in the county that was In operation at the time visitations 
were made to its section, was visited. The West school, in Horse valley, 
and the East Liberty Valley school, were not in operation at the time visi- 
tations were made. 

Fourteen educational meetings were held in the evenings, which were at- 
tended with good results. Parents turned out to hear what the County 
Superintendent had to say. In one district, a parent rose and said, "We 
never had but one county officer elected from this district, and I believe it*s 
because we're so dumb." He urged the necessity of holding night meetings, 
for the purpose of improving themselves. 

During my stay in the schools, frequent class-drills were conducted upon 
encb branches as the exigencies of the school seemed to require. 

Just before leaving, such suggestions were made, and encouragement was 
given to both pupils and teachers, as seemed most important. Fifteen min- 
utes, the time for these talks, frequently stretched away to half an hour. 

In order to do the greatest amount of work in the school day, (six hours,) 
I seldom stopped to dine, but made use of the noon-hour to reach another 
school house. 

WORK DONX BY OTHER AGENCIES. 

An increased interest has lately been manifested by the county papers 
in educational affairs, and there now seems to be a general willingness to 
publish school items in their local columns. 

Bloomtield, Markelville and Mt. Dempsey academies each sent forth a 
namber of teachers to do service in the schools. To give special instruc- 
tion in teaching, a Normal school was opened at Newport, on the 6th of 
April. Many teachers of the county sought the instruction of its Orstterm. 

OBSTACLES IN TUE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT. 

Greater than the sum of all the other obstacles that hinder the wheels of 
progress, is 'irregularity of attendance." This growing evil demands a 
remedy. Wo have talked about ''expediency" and the "spirit of American 
institutions" long enough, let us now agree upon some measure that will 
crush out this giant from our midst. The average percentage of attendance 
in Perry is sixty-three per cent ; thus showing a loss of thirty-seven per 
eent to the pupils of the county, or two thousand six hundred and sixteen 
times onerpupil's time at school, annually, is lost; or on the basis that the 
teaching force is sufficient to instruct each pupil the whole time that the 
schools are in operation, the people of Perry pay, annually, for teaching, 
$7,992 26, for which their teachers can render no service. Knowing all 
these facts, we do not wonder that parents sometimes complain of their 
pupils making " no progress." 
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MBA8T7RXS OALOULATID TO PROMOTI IMPBOVZBIENT. 

A law reqairing the attendance of pupils at public schools, except in oast 
of sickness, is . recommended as the most expedient means of remedying a 
great evil. 

Secretaries of school boards, when elected, should have a stipulated aalarj 
promised them, to be paid by an order on the district treasurer four days 
after the report and affidavit has been received by the County Superinten- 
dent : Provided, That in the meantime such report and affidavit be not re- 
turned to the secretary for corrections; in which case, and each successlv* 
case, the expenses of postage for the return shall be borne by the secretary, 
and his salary withheld four days longer. 

Miscellaneous — Centre, Greenwood, Buffalo, Tyrone and Spring town- 
ships, with Millerstown, Newport and Bloomfield boroughs, have adopted 
a uniform series of text-books. An uneducated negro, who owns property 
and resides in one of the school districts, who has no pupils to send, applied 
to the school directors and teacher of the district for the privilege of attend- 
ing school himself. He urged that he was a tax-payer and had no one to 
send, and was himself very ignorant. The school not being crowded tb# 
privilege was granted, and notwithstanding the fact of this negro's being 
forty years of age, in about two and a half months he learned to spell, read 
and write, and also acquired some knowledge of arithmetic 

Our thanks are due the many kind friends whose hospitality we hay« 
shared while visiting their schools ; aUo to the School Department, for their 
charitable forbearance during our incipient year. 
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School Houses. — There are fifty in the county. These are all wooden, 
frame buildings. Five have been built during the year. About ten per 
cent, are unfit for use. About forty have no out-buildings. Very few have 
gprounds suitably improved. 

Great care is being taken in the erection of the new ones, in respect W 
comfort, as well as the health of the pupils. Most of the new ones are sup- 
plied with good and suitable furniture. The very old ones are bearly ftt 
for use. We still make progress, and, perhaps, the day is not distant when 
the attractive surroundings upon the character, will be more fully appre- 
ciated, when the lessons of wisdom, industry and goodness, taught us upon 
the landscape, by birds, bees and flowers, by sunshine and shade, by the 
voice of nature, will be more fully cherished. 



lil 
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Apparatus. — This has been one great want in the schools of the eonnty. 
There were no apparatus in the schools until the past year. Some of the 
districts have made great progress in that direction during the past year; 
especial! J would I mention Lacka waxen. In this district the directors have 
famished all their schools with out-line maps and magnetic globes. Three 
or four other districts have been supplied with magnetic globes. 

Books. — Here we find one great obstacle to the progress of the schools. 
Very few, if any, have a good selection of books. There are but four or 
five districts that have complete uniformity. In many of the schools, at 
least one -sixth of the teacher's time is more than lost to the school, by hear- 
ing annecessary recitations — not being able to classify the pupils — owing 
to a poor classification of books. Some of the directors are becoming 
awakened to this fact, and are, at present, taking measures to remove this 
difficulty, by getting new books throughout. I expect much improvement 
in this respect during the present year. This has, in years past, been one 
of the strongest obstacles in the way of the progression of the schools of 
the county. 

Schools. — None graded. Partially graded, one. In my visits I found 
that many scholars were irregular in their attendance. This was particu- 
larly the case in districts where little or no interest was manifested by di- 
rectors and patrons. The directors generally keep open the schools at such 
times when they will be most largely attended. Hence, there is no one 
time in the year in which all the schools are open. I have to labor under 
some difficulty on this account, in visiting schools. There were some four 
or five schools that I did not visit, owing to the above fact. Some schools 
1 have visited two and three times, and have been pleased to note the im- 
provement at each visit. I would usually stay two hours ; sometimes 
longer. I generally devoted one-half day to each visit. Sometimes I would 
conduct recitation, but oftener would have the teacher hear the last recita- 
tion which had been recited ; at the close of which, I would question both 
teacher and scholars — the teacher upon the time and manner of hearing 
recitations ; the scholar I would ask such questions as occurred to me dur- 
ing recitation. By this method I became acquainted with the teacher's 
"theory of teaching/' (a subject to which but little attention has been 
given,) and at the close, would give the teacher and scholars such instruo- 
tion as seemed to me they needed. I always gave the scholars all the en- 
couragement I could, in their schools. 

I hope to witness cheering results from the law passed by the last Legis- 
lature, requiring applicants to pass examination in ''theory of teaching." 
The greater number of teachers in this county have had little or no experi- 
ence in teaching, and all need some brushing up on ^* theory of teaching," 
and if they are required to do so by law, they will attend to it at once. 
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Examivations. — I have used principally the oral method, sometimes com- 
bined it with the written. I usually devote one-half day to an examina- 
tion, in conducting an examination, I do all I can to ascertain the appli- 
'cant's views upon government, classification, means of punishment, time of 
hearing recitation, length of recitation, &c. By this means I hope to im- 
prove the ** theory of teaching" in the county. I am confident I witness 
some improvement already. We have some teachers in the county who are 
ornaments to the profession, ever ready to advance the cause of education 
in our midst, i have been cordially received every where, and feel under 
many obligations to teachers and scholars for their kindness and cordiality. 
I have been obliged to grant certificates to a very low grade, inasmuch as 
there is such a scarcity of teachers. I know of no cause why teachers 
should be so scarce, except it be a want of larger salary. The salaries as 
a whole, throughout the county, are too low. In some districts the directors 
are increasing the salaries. The day I hope is not far distant, when the 
salaries will be up to what they should be. Then we may confidently ex- 
pect better teachers, better scholars, better schools and better communities 

Institutes. — One County institute was held at Lacka waxen. The at- 
tendance was not very large, yet quite a respectable number of the teach- 
ers of the county was present. Nearly all took an active interest in the de- 
bates and exercises. The exercises were principally devoted to diflferent 
manners of teachiog. District institutes have proven a failure, owing to 
the fact that teachers are obliged to walk too far to attend them 

Remarks. — The system of education, as a whole, in this county, is being 
slowly improved. In some districts there has been no improvement what- 
ever, owing principally to a want of attention on the part of the directors. 
Some of the schools have not been visited during the year by the directors. 
In such districts I fiod small schools; not more perhaps than twenty-five 
per cent, of those on the roll in attendance; come to school late ; te tcher 
discouraged, &c. in such districts I also find directors too busy (as they 
say) to visit schools with me. I think we hare too many directors; three 
would attend to it better than the six. I am happy to say that all of our 
directors are not such. We have quite a number of faithful workers. Men 
who work for the interest of the schools. Men who do not feel that an hour 
spent in the school room is time lost, but that they are sowing seed, the 
good fruit of which will gladden the hearts of all to come. 

Especially would I mention the directors of Lackawaxen; they have not 
only furnished the schools with out- line maps and magnetic globes, but also 
a very good school house has been built during the last year, which is very 
creditable to them indeed, i must say that I have been the recipient of 
many tokens of friendship during the past year from directors, teachers, 
scholars and friends of education generally, for which I feel very thankful. 
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One obstacle in the way of my labors among the schools, is a want of sal- 
ary. The low salary which I receive will not warrant me in doing all that 
should be done. 
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Hou8e8 — Five have been bailt, one in Abbott, one in Clara, one in Heb- 
ron, one in Hector, aad one in Ulysses. The one in Clara was built after 
a form in the Pennsylvania School Architecture, is sufficiently large, and is 
well located on about three-fourths of an acre of ground, on which are also 
erected three suitable out-buildings, and the whole inclosed with a plain 
board fence. This house, and its surroundings, is a credit to the people of 
that township. The one in Ulysses is small, but quite well arranged ; has 
a substantial foundation, but has not sufficient play-ground. The others are 
plain buildings, and, perhaps, do not need further descriptioa here. The 
furniture in all these houses is well adapted to the comfort of pupils of 
different sizes. In this respect they are far superior to those built several 
jears ago, but in means of ventilation they are scarcely better. A majority 
of the school houses in this county are badly located, many of them stand- 
ing among stumps and logs, within a few feet of the road, and without yards 
or shade- trees. Several are located on the borders of forests, which 
naturally renders them very pleasant, and, in some cases, really romantic. 
We have still in use a few houses not warm enough for barns. 

Furniture and Apparatus, — Under this head I have to report a deplorable 
deficiency. In at least three fourths of the school houses the seats are too 
high, and the desks too far from them. The teacher's desk, in several, is 
nearly as high as her head, in not a few houses the black-board surface is 
by far t%o small, and this is often placed behind the teacher's desk, so high 
that it is almost entirely useless. A few are wholly destitute of. any kind 
of black-board. More than one-half are without maps, and only two or 
three have terrestrial globes. I saw only one or two numerical frames, 
about a dozen charts, and no clocks except those owned by teachers. Noi 
even a chair was found in at least twenty of the houses. 

Schools, — Owing to the districts being sparsely settled, our schools are 
necessarily small. With the exception of two districts, they are divided 
into two terms, each from two to three months in length, the first beginning 
some time in May, and the other near the first of December. Dififerent 
teachers are usually employed for each term. This is certainly detrimental 
to the progress of the schools, yet no other method has ever been practiced 
in this connty. As it is, the last month of the summer term is of very little 
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profit. From a careful examination of a majority of the teacher's report 
books, I ascertained that for several years past, during this time, there had 
been a very great decrease of the number of pupils, and also greater irrega- 
laritv of attendance. The main reason for this is because the children were 
allowed or required by their parents to picit berries, which constitute, if I 
may so speak, the chief fruit of many parts of this county. It seems very 
strange that parents of ordinary intelligence permit, and often require, this 
of their children. But when we take into consideration the deliciousness 
ahd the wholesomeness of berries, and the great scarcity of all other kinds 
of fruit, our censure becomes merely disapprobation. These evils can be 
remedied, and thereby other advantages secured to the schools, by having 
but one term, beginning in September or October, and continuing the re- 
quired number of months, with no change of teachers, nor any vacation, 
except, perhaps, a short one during the holidays. The beneficial results 
of such a change, in this county, will be obvious to those whose information 
and experience, in regard to teaching, render them proper judges. Among 
these results may be briefly stated the following : 

1. One term of six months is better than than two of three months each, 
with a vacation from two to four months intervening. 

2. The trouble and delay caused by employing so many teacher^ would 
be very much obviated. 

3. Teachers after becoming well acquainted with the various dispositions 
of their pupils, and the peculiar wants of their patrons, can do much more 
in the school room and elsewhere. 

4r. The regularity of attendance, so much needed, would, doubtlessly, be 
increased. 

I have suggested the propriety of making this change to several directors, 
and the subject has been discussed by a few boards. I now recommend it 
to be made in every partofithe county. Some do not know that this method 
has been, for" years, in successful operation in many counties, wher© now 
our best schools are to be found. 

Qraded Schools. — It is to be regretted that we have no such schools. 
There should be three; one at Lewisville, one at Brindleville, and, most es- 
pecially, one «t Goudersport. The oirectors intend, as soon as practicable, 
to establish a school of this kind in the last named place. 

Teachers. — Nearly all are females. Many are young, and hence, inexpe- 
rienced. These are generally bright and ambitious, but deficient in some 
important acquirements, for want of which they cannot, however, be justly 
censured. They have never had professional training — so valuable to all, 
but especially to the young teacher ; nor sufficient general information and 
culture. Many, indeed, to whom I have given certificates are not qualified 
to teach, but the demand for teachers of some kind required this. The want 
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f edacational opportanitieSi the poverty of their parents, and the low sala- 
m paid, have prevented them from making the necessary preparation. 
lie only wonder is, that they are so well qoalified. Nearly all of oar 
lachers, the older as well as the younger, should become better scholars, 
ither by private study, or by attending some good academy or seminary, 
ad, if possible, one of our Normal schools. They should read all the books 
Qd periodicals on teaching they can ; only a more ' general literature and 
istory, especially the history of the United States. They should also try 
) understand human nature better. We have several earnest and efficient 
iftchers, the most of whom have, under discouraging circumstances, gained 
xnmendable tact and experience by faithfully doing their duty. Some of 
lis class are from the State of New York. Larger salaries offered in some 
r the adjoining counties have induced some of our best teachers to leave 
lia, to teach there. Most of our teachers are compelled to '* board around,'' 
imply because their salaries are too low to enable them to board them- 
slves. Directors would be glad to have this otherwise, but cannot raise 
nftcient means by legal taxation. 

Examinations, — I have examined publicly one hundred and thirty-two ; 
rivately fifty, and rejected twenty-seven. The private examinations were 
t the request of directors, who, otherwise, would have been unable to sup- 
Ij all the schools with teachers. I have appointed the last Saturday in 
leh month to examine such applicants. The examinations were a union of 
le written and oral methods, comprising in all nearly one hundred ques- 
ons. In raising the standard of qualifications, I was obliged to reject some 
'ho had taught one or more terms. This course, in some cases, caused 
Issatisfaction, but it has been really beneficial to the schools. Hence, my 
diivictions of duiy will probably make me more rigid hereafter. 

VwUationH, — Immediately after receiving my commission, I began to visit 
sfaools, which were well-nigh half out. By making extra efforts, I visited 
inety before the close of the summer term. At these visits I made a gen- 
ral survey of things connected with the schools, ascertaining all the statis- 
icsl facts and other information, which, in my judgment, would be useful 
fterward. I seldom interfered with the regular exercises, except jast be- 
)re leaving, to say a few words of encouragement to the pupils and teacher, 
ad always urging the former, in familiar talk, to attend more regularly 
od to be more studious. It was quite difficult, in many cases, to visit the 
chools last winter. Owing to the depth of snow and the unusual high 
nndfi the roads were often impassible. Still, with good health and some 
esolution, I was able to visit all, except a few which were not in session 
rhen I was in their vicinity. The course pursued was nearly the same as 
«fore, with this addition : that I gave credit marks to those pupils whose 
escber told me attended most regularly and were really the most worthy. 
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The names of those receiviog sach marks, I generally read in the schools 
adjoining. This was done as an incentive to the pupils to make greater 
improvement, and generally had that effect. These visits were necessarily 
short, averaging aboat one and one-third hours Visits twice as long, and 
only half as many, could, of course, be made with much less labor, but then, 
one term would not be visited at all during the year. With so many in- 
experienced teachers, I think that more can be done by visiting each school, 
if possible, every term. Directors and patrons, when requested, generally 
accompanied me, unless prevented by pressure of business. Probably 
many more directors would have done so, if the time, which ought to have 
been spent in the school rooms, had been taken by mo to find them. 

Institutes. — No regular county or district institute has been held. Ow- 
ing to the rebellion, principally, the County institute became disorganized. 
From the knowledge obtained by examinations and by visiting the schools 
I thought that about three-fourths of the teachers needed drilling in the 
common English branches, mere than lectures on the "Theory and Prac- 
tice of Teaching," so a teachers' drill was held in April, at Sharon Centre, 
which continued four days. Twenty-two female teachers attended. Class 
drills occupied most of the time. Between these, various methods of teach- 
ing the different branches were described, and such suggestions made as 
circumstances seemed to require. 'I hose who were members of the teach- 
ers' classes, formed at the Ulysses and Coudersport academies, received good 
instruction. 

Directors. — Since these officers perform, almost gratuitosly, such an im- 
portant part of the work connected with our school system, and yet are so 
frequently unappreciated, and sometimes severely censured, it is deemed 
proper to speak of them officially here. 

The same want of wisdom is as often exhibited in the election of directors 
as of other officers — but little inquiry being made as to the essential qualifica- 
tions for their responsible position. While this is the case, to quite an ex- 
tent in this county, it Is a fact that many of the directors are intelligent and 
public-spirited men, many having served efficiently several successive terms. 
It is true that they might, and probably ought to do more. So far as I 
know they have been most neglectful in visiting schools, and in establish- 
ing and enforcing the use of a uniform series of text-books in their respec- 
tive districts, in a few cases they have violated a plain provision of the law 
by employing teachers who had no valid certificates. In other respects 
they have generally done well They have raised a high rate of taxes lor 
school purposes, and, in moat cases, have expended the funds judiciously — 
paying teachers liberally in proportion to the means they could command. 
They, and all others, with whom I have had intercourse, have treated me 
kindly. 
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Taxation. — The taxation to support schools ia this coantj has been, for 
many years, truly burdeosome) and yet the people have geueraily sabmitted * 
to this with remarkable patience. Probably if the taxation for a single 
jear had been as great^ on the average, thronghoat the State, it woald have 
broken down our school system. The following statement of averages dur- 
ing the last five years, in this county, is significant : 

Average number mills per dollar levied for school purposes » 10.12 

Do do.. ..mills per dollar levied for building purposes. 7.2 

Do do. ...male teachers employed 1.77 

Do.. ....db.... female teachers employed..... U55 

Do.. salaries paid male per month. $25 16 

Do .do.. ..paid female per month 19 25 

Average number of months taught 5.58 

Do... ...do. school houses built 3 

From this we see that nearly all the teachers have been females, to whom 
the lowest wages have been given^ that the schools have been kept open 
bat a trifle over five and a half months, and yet that the whole school tax 
levied has been 17.39 mills on the average each year, in addition to this 
taxation, the people have generally boarded the teachers, which has been no 
small expense, in some districts the directors have, for years, raised for 
•chool purposes all they could legally, and, with the strictest economy, ha?e 
been obliged to pay only such salaries as would procure second and third 
rate teachers. Some of these districts are, to day, in debt. The State ap- 
propriation, as distributed heretofore, has been only a pittance to many 
poor districts. These facts explain why we have in this county so many 
poor school houses, such a lack of suitable furniture, and such a scarcity of 
apparatus, so many unqualified teachers, and so many boys and girls grow- 
ing up in ignorance and I may say vice also. It is true that the people- 
here do not improve, as they should, what limited advantages they have 
for' educating their children. But this censurable neglect is by no- means 
eonfined to this county. It is complained of nearly everywhere. If parents 
were to visit the schools oftener, co-operate more with teachers, and send 
their children to school regularly, they could more easily bear this liigh 
rate of taxation. It is, however, no wonder that our people are dissatis- 
fied with this condition of things, since in several of the richer and older 
counties of the State, they are able to support better schools, one-fourth 
longer, with only about one-third of the taxation. It is a well known fact, 
that nearly all of the other comparatively new, and hence poorer counties, 
are situated like this. Should the parents who happen to settle in theaa 
poorer counties be required to pay in proportion to the value of their pro- 
perty, from three to six times as much for equal school advantages as thos* 
who live in the wealthier counties ? Must the children of the former grow 
14 School R». 
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up in IgnoraDce and often in wickedness, becaase tbej happen to be the 
children of poor but honest pioneers of the wilderness f Should those who 
have abandoned manj means of education, manj social and moral bless- 
ings, in order to fell and clear away tbe forests, cnltirato the soil, develop 
resources, and thereby enrich the State— mw^^ they, while experiencing all 
the hardships and privations incident to frontier life, be compelled to briu^ 
np their children with the scantiest educational opportunities f This great 
State, with its immense mineral wealth, with all its agricultural resources 
and internal improvements, cannot afford to have these things so. Penn- 
sylvania at this time can afford nothing less than to give all the children 
wkhin her borders, those in the poorer as well as those in the richer dis- 
tricts, liberal, and as nearly as possible, equal educational advantages. Yet 
it is vain to expect this, by having a radical defect in our school law reme- 
died, until the majority of our State legislators represent less selfish con* 
Btituents, and are themselves wiser statesmep 
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ESUOATIONAL PROGRESS. 

« 

Grading. — In all our boroughs and villages the schools are well graded] 
What we mean by well graded is, that they are thoroughly classified, these 
classes so systematically arranged, that in some boroughs there are two to 
a room, in others three, according to the size of the borough, or the number 
of schools, and the pupils carefully examined and promoted, at stated pe- 
riods, from class to class and from room to room, after which tt)e classes 
and schools are re-organized. In order that t})e gradation shall wotk hAr* 
moniously, and that there shall be no friction or derangement in any of its 
parts, four of our largest boroughs, Pottsville, Tamaqua, Ashland and Ma- 
hanoy City, have local superintendents, whose duty it is to examine all classes 
weekly ; to see that the schools and clasdes thereof are advancing with 
equal pace ; in cases of insubordina^on, to act as judge, jury and execu- 
tioner ; to make reports to their respective boards on the condition of the 
schools, and the faithfulness and efficiency of the teachers, and to be the 
leaders of the district institutes. In two boroughs, Pottsville and Maha- 
noy City, these superintendents perform no other duty ; but in Ashland and 
Tamaqua they teach the higher classes, oceupying about one-fourth of their 
time. With such inUlligent and skillful supervision as this, together with 
the monthly visits of the directors, or some of them, tjiere certainly can be 
DO good reason for a failure to sustain an efficient high school — % school 
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€qaal in ezteot and tboroughneRS ofite instroctioo to any of oor academies 
and eemioaries — aod tbaa afi)rd advaDtages to the child of the poor man, 
«8 well as to that of the wealthy, fur obtaioiog.a higher edacalioo. This 
local supervisioo adds but little to the ezpeose of the boroughs, when com- 
puri'd with the incalculable bene fits accruing to cuch Rcbool from the prl* 
mary to the high, la the borough of So. Clair, the l>ical superiuleuUeacy 
was tried tbis year for tbe first tiaie, bat through tui.^takeo views of economy, 
•r ignorance of tbe utility of the office, it is temporarily (we hope) abaa- 
donk-d. The prejudices of early education geoerally operates agaiust all 
innovations, whether iu school mana^eruciit, or tbe daily occupations of 
farmers or others; because it is not in accordance with tl\e order of things 
when we were children, it is useless now. Consequently it becomes neces- 
sary for those appointed to pt^rform the duties of this newly created office, 
to frequently mingle with their patrons, and explaiu to them its design and 
operations, so that they will have confidence in it as a step forward, suited 
to tdeir wants. 

Tbe principle of gradation, or tbe establishment of central high schools, 
baa not yet reached our country districts, many of which, especially in our 
coal region, are so thickly populated that such schools could be easily and 
profitably put into operation. But it is encouraging to report, that tbeia 
la manifestly an increasing appreciation of the graded system, and its prao- 
tical working, by the more lutelligoat of the.so districts, as tbe ioflu?f>ce of 
the bigb schools of our boroughs extendi into these districts. Twoot these 
districts have already intimated their intention of favorably considering 
this subject, when the debts incurred during the war, through increased 
salaries, are removed. 

School JSouses and Oroundn. — Seven new houses, frame, were built in 
Mahanoy township, at an average cobt of $l,K;:t). All are built for new . 
■cbools, and are furnished with sufficient black-board, and the necessary 
oat bouses. None are painted, either inside or out, a finish as much needed 
to prevent their destruction by the eleiueuts, as it is to add beauty and at* 
tractiveness to the building itoelf 

P*ive were built in Butler township for new school.^. They are built simW 
lar to tbe above, are well furnished in.^ide, but have no out-boui!»es. 'I'h -j 
are neatly painted inside and out. 1 cannot add anything new to my p.*e- 
▼iuus reports, ref'pecting the improved chnractttr of our country sciiool 
bouses, as compared with those built ten years ago, some of whicii were 
built as cheap bouses, and, consequently, are rapidly hastening to d^cay. 
There is comfort, therefore, in tbe expectation that they will sooj havu to 
be re-placed with neater aod more commodious buildings. 

Tbe grounds are of suitable size, and well selected, but are not, as th*^ 
should be, enclosed and planted with shade treea. 
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Apparatus. — One bandred and twenty-seren globes, thirteen oat-line 
maps, a number of alphabet cards, blocks, and other aids, hare been fur- 
nished schools not previously supplied. The liberality of our directors, in 
this direction, is highly commendable. 

Qualifications. — We have many excellent teachers — men and women who 
devote a large portion of their leisure time to self-improvement, literary 
and professional. Their annual examination and success in the school room, 
reveal this fact. But it is, also, a mortifying fact, that we have some teachers 
employed in our schools who possess sufficient knowledge of the .branches 
required, to obtain a certificate of an ordinary grade. They read no works 
on teaching, nor even prepare themselves on the lessons they pretend to 
teach, before appearing before their classes, consequently they pass through 
their monotonous, daily round of book- lessons, without an effort to relieve 
the monotony, increase the pupiPs interest in his school, or make thorough 
and practical their teaching, even in the primary branches. Such teachers 
are among our greatest drawbacks. They render the task of elevating, the 
common school, and making the system popular, a difficult one in the com- 
munity where they are annually employed. Our first effort, then, is to re- 
move this barrier ; and to this end, we are principally directing onr labors. 
We may build palatial school houses, adorn them with the most beautiful 
surroundings, and otherwise lavishingly expend the public money ; yet, if 
those whom we put within them do not possess ability and fitness, oar 
labors will have been fruitless. We must, like the faithful gardner, con- 
stantly apply the pruning knife, aud remove those who will not properly 
qualify themselves, by annually placing the standard as high as possible, 
and still supply the schools with the best qualified teachers available. By 
such a coarse, the laggard.<=) retrogade, and eventually their retrogression 
will leave them outside of the profession. Twenty-two of the sixty-two 
•refused certificates, during the year, were of this class. 

Salaries. — The directors of many of our boroughs and districts are nobly 
assisting us in our efforts to relieve ourselves. of this incumbrance, by in- 
creasing the salaries and lengthening the pchool term, thus offering induce- 
ments to the industrious to fit themselves to succeed the indolent £leven 
districts increased the»r salaries, from ton to twenty- five per cent., and eight, 
their school term, from one to three months ; while two shortened their 
terms, one for want of funds, caused by increasing s^alaries ; the other, be- 
cause of increased taxation for building purposes ; and one lowered their 
salaries, through misguided economy and the penuriousness of a majority of 
the board. 

Our directors are beginning to see that to retain good teachers they mast 
pay them liberally, because as soon as their talents and experience have made 
them successful teacherSi their activity and energy of character have fitted 
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them for more lacrative positions, which necessity often compels them to 
accept, and leave the vacancy to be filled by others inferior in experience 
and qualifications, and thus greatly retard the progress of the schools. 

Directors. — These are the back-bone of our school system. They have 
the selection of the officer who directs the educational interests of their 
county ; the laying of the taxes for keeping the schools in operation ; the 
fixing of the school term, and salaries of the teachers, and the employing 
of them. Surely such agents as these, entrusted with the performance of 
such important duties, ought to be selected with the greatest care, and only 
upon satisfactory evidence of their fitness. The reverse, however, is too 
often the case. Men are elected whose only recommendation is their oppo* 
sition to long terms and high salaries Others will seek the office because 
they have a son or daughter for whom they wish to secure a school, and as 
soon as their purposes are subserved, their interest begins to diminish.— 
They never enter the school loom to see if the teacher is faithfully discharg- 
ing his duty toward their children, and rendering an equivalent for the 
small pittance they gi^e him, but '' thoroughly let him alone," so far as 
their official action is coDcerued. Their inability to judge the condition of 
a school may deter them from visiting it, but this very unfitness should warn 
tax-payers against the uselessness of selecting such men, when otherst 
whose education and faithfulness qualify them for performing all the duties 
of so important a trust, can be found willing to serve. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONE BT THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

Uxaminations — Number of public examinations held, thirty-six ; private, 
one hundred and sixty-three. Male teachers examined, two hundred and 
sixty ; female, two hundred and twenty-four. Number who never taught, 
one hundred and forty* nine. Males rejected, forty-three; females, nineteen. 
Provisional certificates issued, four hundred and fifty-three; professional, 
none. Mode of examining, oral and written methods combined. We sub<- 
mit to every candidate seventy- five words in orthography, and examine 
upon its general principles ; about fifty questions in geography, involving 
descriptive, mathematical and physical ; one or more stanzas, according to 
size, for analysis and parsing ; ten or twelve problems in written arithmetic, 
commencing with fractions, and the entire subject of mental. If this work 
is all, or nearly all, satisfactorily done, the candidate is marked one, or a 
number proportionate to the amount done. 

There seems to be a wide difference in the judgment of county superin- 
tendents, with reference to the amount of knowledge possessed by the same 
r4indidate. In one county he will obtain a certificate averaging 1, or 1^ 
while in another it will average t2^. or 3. Men's judgments differ, it is true, 
and their manner of examining differs probably as much, but we can see no 
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reason why their roeasorement of the same candidate's literary attainments 
should difler so widely. " Noniber one signifies verygood,^* and what does 
rery good a>ean, if it does not convey to the minds of directors and others, 
that the candidate is master of every branch bearing that mark. The ^en* 
era] status of education \a not the same in every county, but, we think, the 
supply of teachers ought to be regulated bj the standard of rejection, and 
flot by the leniency of the examiner. The State Departmenf, a few years 
ago, prescribed a standard of qualificatioos for provisional certificate^^, but 
as it does not seem to be fullotved in all countifs, would it not be proper, in 
our conventiona, to consider and adopt measures that will secure greater 
aniformity in our examinations ? 

VisitationH, — All the schools were vidited once, except two ; one hundred 
and forty-nine twice, and seven three times. Average time Fpent in each 
nrearly one and five-eighth hours. The course pursurd is the same as tbat 
given in my last report. 

Cuunfy Inaiituiti — The annual meeting of our County institute was held 
at Pottsville, in November, and continued in session three and a half days. 
It was attended by one hundred and eigbty-seven teachers. 

KfiUOATIONAL WOBK BY OTHER AOENCIEB. 

Cjvnly Papttrs. — T\ao of our county papers, the "Miners' Journal" and 
*' Pottsville Standard" have, each, a column set apart exclusively for edu- 
eational purposes. Ihese columns are in charge of experienced teachers, 
and have dune as much towards awakening a deeper interest in the cause, 
and securing a more cordial co-operation on the put of parents and others, 
88 any other agency. They find their way to firesides where the voice of 
the superintendent does not reach, and arouse and vitalize the dormant en* 
^gies of the negligent and indifferent parents, whose children constitute 
the majority of truants and absentees, by weekly laying before them the 
terrible consequences of such neglect, and thus materially aid us, where 
the papers circulate, in drying up one of the prolific sources of rowdyism 
and crime. These columns also furnish teai hers with a medium through 
which they exchange their views on methods of teaching and governing, 
and assist, in this way, to secure more uniformity in school management. 

While we have made special mention of two of our pupers, none of the 
others have ever refused myself or others access to their columns, when the 
common school cause is to be promoted. Every one knows, or at least 
should know, that every newspaper must depend largely upon the reading 
and thinking portion of the community for its patronage, and the more gen- 
eral the diffusion of knowledge, the more prosperous the paper. 

Clergy. — With a very few exceptions, the clergy have aided us but little 
ill our educational labors. Kot over eight visits from them have been re- 
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iorded iQ the report books of oar teachers daring the year. Of the assis- 
MkDce rendered, if aoj, to the caase in their parished, we have not been 
nforoaed. 

Normal Schools. — This is an agency that has done mach for the common 
lehoold of 4>ur county, by furnishiog them with competent teachers. Daring 
he paet year we had eighty six teachers who either graduated, or attended 
me or more sessions of a Normal school. That these Normal schools are, 
emphatically, "the one thiug indispensable for carrying forward a system 
iC common schools," is plainly seen in the comparative teaching of those 
rbo have had the advantages of even a single session. During the past 
ihree years eleven graduates of the State Normal school, at Millersville, 
liave taught in this couaty, some of whom had but little experience outside 
of the normal training, yet not a single one failed, in their thoroughness 
and skill in teaching, their systematic arrangement of studies, and the en- 
thnsiasm they manifested in their work, together with their devotion to the 
profession, they have not shown themselves the inferiors of others of our 
teachers with years of experience. Always with the foremost in our edu* 
oational meetings, they have greatly assisted us in revolutionizing oar 
aethods of instruction, and increasing popular interest in the cause of com- 
iion school education. In thus speaking of the merits of normal training, 
^e do it comparatively, because we have many eminently successful teach* 
■^ who have not had the benefits of such training, but who have made 
bemselves equal to any in the State, (such is the testimony of eminent 
ducators who have visiied us, that they are not inferior,) by their study 
'f professional works. 

But the misguided economy of some of our school boards, in not compen- 
mting our best teachers proportionately to their outlay of money and time, 
laa driven some to accept other positions of trust and honor, at more lib- 
iral salaries, and will continue to do so as long as the wages of the best 
aacher is scarcely equal to that of the most inferior and inexperienced clerk. 

Academies, do, — We have but two private institutions of any note, the 
Pftscbal institute, J. A M. Passraore, principal, and the Young Ladies' 
lamioary. Miss M. M. Allen, principal. The patronage of these is purelj 
ocal. Both are patronized beyond their capacity, but the ope principally 
>y the sons of some of our merchants, and others, who are preparing them 
br mercantile pursuits, or some of the other professions, and the other by 
Jie daughters of the wealthier portion of the community ; consequently, 
from these sources, the profession of teaching receives but little assistance 
in the preparation of its members. 

Di^tricl Ltslitutes. — I am sorry to report that the interest of many of our 
Keachers, in the district institute, continues to decline. Three years ago we 
incceeded in having directors establish district institutes in forty-one out 
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of fifty-eight districts; dow the number has dwindled down to twentj-sfx, 
and even some of these will be suspended during the coming year. No one 
has labored harder than myself to establish and continue these institutes, 
but without the interest and co-operation of the teachers — those whom they 
are intended to benefit — we are unable longer to deceive directors into the 
belief that they are of any direct benefit to the schools. Apparent decep- 
tion it is, when we say that the institute is valuable, because it affords 
teachers an opportunity to discuss methods of teaching and governing, and 
to settle difficulties that may arise in the school room, &c.y and they, in their 
meetings, make it a farce. The principal teachers themselves have, in thrse 
instances, recommended directors to suspend the institutes in their districts, 
preferring to teach twenty-two days for a month, rather than be leaders in 
meetings, the members of which manifested no desire to profit by their in- 
structions. Several boroughs, and a few districts, have very ably conducted 
institutes, and judging from the care the members take in the preparation 
of the exercises, and their interest in the meetings, together with the fre- 
quent visits of directors and others, their usefulness is appreciated by all 
concerned. 

Obstacles — The most prominent of these, is the indifference and neglect 
of many parents, in some localities, who seem to have no appreciation of 
the practical value of a good education for their children. Being ij^noranl 
themselves, they turn a deaf ear to all suggestions calculated to improve 
their offspring, and rescue them from the dangers of ignorance and vice. 
Since the establishment of our school system, our efforts have mainly been 
directed to the improvement of methods of instruction, erecting more suita- 
ble school houses, and securing better teachers. Our labor in this directiom 
has been eminently successful. It now becomes us to secure means by" 
which these benefits and advantages, so liberally provided for our children, 
by the State, may be enjoyed by all of them. Irregular attendance, and no 
attendance at all, are evils of increasing magnitude in many of our districts, 
and no means have been left untried here, as well as throughout the State, 
to impress upon parents the evil effects and pernicious results of such m 
eourse ; yet the attendance in this county and State is not improved. Theflp 
evils have existed, and apparently been on the increase, ever since the en- 
actment of the common school law, and will continue to exist, until measures, 
compelling a change, are adopted, and enforced by the same power that pon- 
iabes children for crime. 

RecapUulaiion, — Number of schools, 362 ; number open ten months, 1 18 ; 
nine months, 92 ; eight months, 20 ; seven months, 6 ; six months, 20 ; firt 
months, 42, and four months, 64. Teachers examined, 484 ; rejected, 62; 
provisional certificates issue 1, 453 ; visitations made, 509 ; directors accomi* 
panying, 54 ; miles traveled, 3, 154 ; days spent in official duty, 237 ; official 
letters written, 292 ; different educational meetings attended, 18. 
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SNYDER COUNTY— William Moter. 

School Houses. — Number built six, viz : Beaver township, two frame. 
The house at Troxelville is an ornament to that localitv, being twentj-five 
by thirty-five feet, with an entry of seven feet wide, in which the pupils' 
diotbes, hats, baskets, ^c., are placed, with a platform and black-board sur- 
face along the entire width of room. Ceiling twelve feet, walls wainscotted ; 
double desks, and graded to suit the age of pupils, with doors for each sex 
to enter. The windows for ventilation are properly constructed, and last, 
bat not least, with an appendage that should be placed upon every school 
house, a cupola and bell. The citizens contributed, in part, to this enter- 
prise. The house at Herbsters is twenty-four by twenty-eight feet, with 
no out houses and insufficient furniture. 

Chapman township, two frame ; being respectively twenty-eight by thir- 
ty-eight and twenty-eight by thirty-four feet, with an entry of six feet; 
wiling eleven feet high; ventilation good; platforms and black-boards 
along the width of rooms, each accommodating eighty pupils. The desks 
ifaoald have been graded ; the directors, however, intend to remedy this. 

Monroe township, two brick. One a two-story building thirty by thirty-six 
feet, with painted graded desks, recitation benches, an entry of five feet, well 
Tentilated, sufficient black board surface, out-houses, but too little ground. 
The lower story is occupied by the younger pupils. The second house is a 
one-story, twenty-four by thirty feet, built in all respects (lacking an entry) 
according to the Pennsylvania School Architecture, with good out-houses. 
Mr. Ranch, the architect, spared neither time or labor in the erection of 
Ibis house. School directors who intend to build houses will be benefitted 
by examining these houses, and before proceeding to build should consult 
the School Architecture. 

Number of schools ninety-eight, of which seventy-five are frame, six 
brick, seventeen log ; unfit for use, twenty-one ; number having no ou^ 
houses, seventy-two ; out-houses built this year, seventeen. In behalf of 
ttie citizens we thank the directors who were instrumental in erecting them, 
and sincerely hope many more will soon be built. Number with sufficient 
grounds, thirty- four ; grounds suitably improved, sixteen. 

Furniture and Apparatus, — Sixty-seven have suitable furniture ; insufB- 
dont in thirty-one ; injurious in two. Seven were supplied with suitabla 
furniture this year. On the subject of apparatus we have nothing new; 
there is only one school well supplied ; thirteen are wholly without appa- 
ratus. Here we include those that have no black-boards, maps, cards, &c.; 
thirteen were partially supplied during the year; fifty-three have out- 
line maps. In many schools the apparatus is owned by the teacher. Four 
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houses ^^' ro 9uf plied with recitation hsDcbes. Directors sbdtild bear in that 
these are iDdispensable. Nine teacbers were provided with clocks, by which 
the openiDg and closing of the school, and its exercises, were conducted. 

Schools — Whole number, one hundred ; an increase of four. Graded, 
ten. Graded this year, two, viz: at Sbamokin Dam. In ninety-four we 
have district uniformity in school books. The Bible is read daily in ninety. 
The length of school term in the borough of Selinsgrove is fi^e months; 
elsewhere only four. A first class school building is much needed at Selins- 
grove, whereby the schools mi^ht then b; properly graded and classified. 
We would again urge the directors and citizens of Freeburg, Adamsburg and 
Beavcrtown that they grade their schools. In seven the higher branches 
are taught All except fifteen had daily practice in singing; eighty-four 
held weekly exercises in composition and declamation. 

Examinations. — Fifteen public examinations were held, at which one hun- 
dred and Rixtyniue teachers were examined by the written and oral methods 
combioed. Four applicants were privately examined, by request of direo- 
tors, after we had closed the regular appointments. Applicants rejected, 
two; total number examined, one hundred and seventy-five. Forty-five 
directors and one hundred and thirteen citizens were present. One hundred 
and seventy-three received provisional certificates. We are happy to say, 
that applicants appeared on regular appointed examination day, and, in most 
instances, in the districts in which they intended to teach. Let this practice 
be continued On such occasions directors come for the purposo of securing 
their teachers, when they can also judge;for themselves of the applicant's 
qualificatious A spirited time is always had at the two days' examin«ition 
held anuuully at Freeburg academy. The number of applicants in the class 
this year was thirty-eight. We are grateful to its principals. Rev. M 0. 
Wilson and Prof. N. D Van Djke, for valuable assistance rendered. 

Tfochfrn — Number employed, one hundred, viz: Ninety^-ooe males and 
nine females ; five hold professional certificates. Of those who hold pro- 
visional ceriificatep, fifty -three did very well ; thirty, middling ; unfit, twelve; 
total failures, two. Average age of teachers, twenty-three and a-half 
years. Thirty-six have had no experience. Fifty -four taught less than a 
year; tweutytwo have taught more than five years; forty have attended 
private Normal schools ; fifty-five have read Prof. Wickersham's wurksi 
Scho I Journal and Educator. Since the teachers' salarie.% in several dis- 
tricts, have been raised proportional to their qiialidcations, it is hoped that 
teachefH will prepare themselves well. By attendibg the high schools of 
onr county. (In all these we know that the common school teacher's iiiteresta 
are cared for ) studying works pertaining to their profession, attending edu- 
catintiul met tings, institute^, &c , the end can be attained. We take plea- 
aare to t nnouuce that we were privileged to instruct (assisted by the abova- 
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lentiODed priocipals of Freebar^ academj) a class, composed of forty- three 
idles and (reotlemeD, during the months of August and September, in the 
irioas common school branches. A similar class will be formed in An- 
OBt. Instraction free of charge. Professors D. S. Bojer and Wm. BL 
'ill, present principals of Freeburg academj, have kindly consented to as 
at Teachers, prepare ! The of^ repeated expression, " we know he la 
oi fit to teach a good school, but he'll do for ours/' is no longer heard, but 
II the contrary, a general request is made by the parents, that the services 
f the best teachers should be procured. The progress we have made the 
list year, by way of building and repairing school and out-houses, an in- 
iitase of t-eacher'd salary, of twenty-four per cent, ^our additional schools, 
wreral graded ; in short, the general iuterest now taken in education in the 
soQQty uf Snyder, all these indicate that the mass of people are in earnest. 
Let teachers, therefore, fully qualify themselves for the work. Average 
^ride of certificate is two and a half. 

VisUaUon — All the schools (except three — these were not in session when 
nakiog our regular v. sits) were visited twice. Sixty-five visits were made 
a the presence of patrons and directors. Average time spent at each visit, 
Qe hour and a quarter. I regret that this part of the director's duty is so 
iiiieh neglected. (L*he teacher's monthly report books indicates an average 
f only one director's visit to each school. We would again cordially re- 
lUest the clergymen, and men of other professions in the county, to visit oar 
Ommon schools, convenient to their places of residence, as often as prao> 
^ble. The result will be, that teachers and pupils will be very much en- 
Onraged, and the time thus devoted will pay an hundred fold. To me, 
l^ese vitfits have been interviews of much interest. Visits by County Su- 
erinti odent are no longer dreaded by the older pupils. We are frequently 
>Id by the parents tbut their children study diligently, that they might 
Q well prepared when the superintendent comes, and they express the wish, 
XtLi nothing may prevent iheir attendance from school at the time of his 
icond visit, since our custom is then to examine all the classes, and words 
r approbation are spoken. 

InblUuiei*, — District institutes were held in Jackson, Middleburg. Sellns- 
rove and Penns ; number of teachers attending, 2.'^. The County institute 
mveued at Middleburg, in December; coutiuued in session two days; 28 
Stive members in atteudunce We hud anticipated a full turn out, but un- 
Tlunatnly the weather on i hursday and Friday was very inclement and 
le roads dr.fted, thereby preventing the eager from coming, and rendering 
r the iuditfereut a reusoiiuble excuse. Though ihe attendance was small, 
»t an iL< cresting time was had. The teachers present had come prepared 
iib essays, reports, &c., suited to the occasion. Evening lectures were 
slivered by Profs. D. S. Boyer, Van Dyke and the Superintendent. We 
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tTDst the late act of Assemblj, relating to institutes and teachera' attend- 
ance upon the same, will add much to their interest. 

Other Agencies. — The work of education has been aided greatly by\Prof. 
Noetling and Rev. Mr. Boru, (who also serves in the capacity of school di- 
rector) of the Missionary institute, Rev. S. Domer, principal of the Susque- 
hanna Female college, both institutions being located at Selinsgrove, and 
Profs. D. S. Boyer and William H. Dill, of Freeburg academy. The pulpit, 
also, has spoken favorably in behalf of our common schools, and theediton 
of our county papers are exerting their influence in their sphere for the cause. 

In conclusion, I wish to return my heartfelt thanks to directors, teachers, 
parents and pupils of the county, for the uniform kindness that I have al- 
ways received at their hands. 



SOMERSET COUNTY.— N. B. Critohfield. 

In submitting my report for the school year just closed, it is gratifying 
to be able to say that it has been one of progress. 

Our teachers, during the year, have been making commendable effort for 
self-improvement. A large majority of the number engaged in teaching, 
during the winter, attended a course of Normal instruction last summer.— 
Of the number employed, about nine-tenths gave satisfaction. Among 
those who failed to meet our expectations, and the expectations of those 
employing them, were some holding the first-class certificate, thus showing 
that a knowledge of the branches to be taught is not all that is necessary 
to prepare the teacher for the school room. The teacher must not only un- 
derstand what he is teaching, but must have a knowledge of the best and 
moat approved methods of impacting instruction. 

The sobject of school economy is now receiving general attention, and 
we may hope for less failures in the future than there have been in the past. 

Several new school houses were built during the year, some of which 
ihow the progressive spirit of the directors under whose supervision they 
were erected. 

Eight districts furnished their schools with globes and cube-root blocks 
the first introduced in the county. 

In many of our districts the schools were visited regularly by the diret- 
toxs, but in most cases this important duty has been neglected. Where- 
ever this duty has been performed, the most important results have fol- 
lowed.- By this means a spirit of emulation among teachers and scholars 
has been secured, and an interest created, which, perhaps, could not have 
been effected by any other agency. 
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Soon after entering upon the duties of saperintendent, I commenced mak- 
ing arrangements for a number of private schools, intended especially for 
the training of teachers. Of these private Normal schools, we had eight 
in the county, all of which, except one, were visited at least once by the 
superintendent, during the term of ten weeks. Our examinations, of which 
there were ten, in the county, were commenced on the fifth of October, at 
Berlin, and ended on the third of November, the last held in the county 
being at Somerset. 

The examinations were principally oral. The number of applicants ex- 
mined was two hundred and fifty -six, of whom two hundred and fifty- three 
received the provisional certificate, and three were rejected. 

The standard of qualifications was lower, perhaps, than it should have 
been, owing to the supposed lack of teachers in the county. A meeting of 
the teachers of the county was called by the superintendent, in Somerset, 
on the third day of November, for the purpose of organizing a county insti* 
ttte or teachers' association. The meeting was well attended, and arrange- 
■enta were made to hold the first meeting of the '' Somerset County Teach- 
ar's association," at Myers's Mills, commencing December 26. Notwith- 
standing the inclemency of the weather, nearly one- half of the teachers in 
the county were present at this first meeting of the association, and we 
think much was done to encourage and advance the cause of education. A 
great interest was manifested by the citizens of the village and surrounding 
neighborhood, and it was soon found that the school building, though large 
Mid convenient, would not accommodate all who wished to attend our ses- 
aions. After the first meeting, we were kindly invited to remove to the 
large and comfortable church building of the Qermau Baptist Brethren. 

The visitation of schools was commenced about the last of November, 
and continued until about the lOth of March. Owing to the unusual depth 
of snow, and the bad condition of the roads, the schools were not all vis- 
ited. The length of time spent in each school, was from one to two hours. 
The manner of spending the time, while in the school room, depended upon 
the condition in which the school was found, and the qualification of the 
teacher having charge of it. If the teacher lacked experience or profes- 
Monal skill, I would sometimes conduct the recitations myself, and endeavor, 
by example, to call attention to the points in which he seemed to fail A 
portion of the time spent, in each school, was devoted to addressing the pu- 
pils and examining the teacher's reports. If more time could be spent in 
each school, a greater amount of good could be accomplished ; but where 
Ae schools are kept open but four months, and the distance to be traveled 
it 80 great, the time of the superintendent is necessarily limited. 
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PEINOIPAL 0B8TAGL1S IN THE WAY 07 IMPaOYKMBNT. 

1. The comparatively low salaries paid to teachers. 

2. Irregalar atteadance of papils. 

If we could pay our teachers better salaries, they woald qnalify themselves 
more thoroughly for their work. Many of our lu\-t tt'achi*i8 nrc Hri'-en 
from the profession every year, because there are greater inducements 
offered in other callings. We need a body of well qualified and experienced 
teachers, who will continue in the profession, and not make the business of 
teaching a mere stepping stone to some other more lucrative employment 
To secure this end, teachers must be allowed a sufficient compensatioo, to 
enable them to provide for their own comfort and the comfort of those de- 
pending upon them for support. 

The irregular attendance of pupils may be remedied, to a great extent, 
by making the school houses comfortable and attractive. Teachers should 
take pains to become acquainted with the parents, and endeavor, by every 
possible means, to convince them of the importance of sending their children 
to school regularly. They should also try, by kind and gentle treatment, 
to win the affections and confidence of their pupils, and thus secure their 
regular attendance. 

MBA8URE8 OALCULATKD TO PROMOTE IMPROYIMENT. 

If the theory that " the property of the State should educate the children 
of the State" be correct, (and who dcubts its correctness,) it seems to me 
that the f>chool law should be so amended, as to cauAe the common school 
system to be supported by general Slate fund, instead of local taxation. 
By examining last year's report, it is found that some counties kept their 
schooled open from six to eight months, by levying a tax of from three to five 
mills on the dollar, while this and other counties have barely been able to 
keep their echools open the minimum term of four months, by levying a tax 
of from seven to ten mills. The same irregularity is noticed in the several 
districts of a single county. Several districts in this county are now pay- 
ing the largest amoant of tax allowed to bo levied by law, and are yet 
scarcely able to keep their schools open four months in the year. The only 
means by which the less wealthy counties of the State can be relieved from 
the iurqualities that bear so heavily upon them, must be provided by legis- 
lation. Our school system is a State system, and should therefore be sqb- 
tained by equal taxation throughout the State. 

In concluding this, my first report, I would bespeak the co-operation of 
all the friends of education. Will not parents, citizens, and especially min- 
isters of the gospel, aid us by visiting our sehools, by enconraging oar 
teachere — in short, by doing all in their power to advance the educational 
Ibterests of the county ? 
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SULLIVAN COUNTY.— John W, Martin. 

Many aged and worthy citizens are of the opinion that onr schools are 
hardly worthy of their patronage. That compared with Wui Fchoola of 
former year?, they are doing but little in the way of farnishiug busioess 
qualifications, or imparting a sound practical knowledge of the common 
school branches of an education. Having a desire, not merely to correct 
this idea, if erroneous, but to show what our schools are doing, raising a 
standard by which their progress, or retrogression, may be estimated, I 
obtained statistics, while visiting during February and March, which en- 
ables me to present the character of the attendance, and exhibit, by dis- 
tricts, the work done in the schools AH of the sixteen schools of Cherry ; 
Dushore borough school ; two schools of Fox, Lower and Centre, North 
and South closed ; three schools of Hills Grove, one not opened, and La- 
porte borough school, were visited in February. Two schools of Colley 
wcnre visited in February, one in \[arch ; two were closed. Seven of the 
schools of Forks were visited iu February, one in March. Five of the 
schools of Elkland were visited in February, and two in March. Three of 
the schools of Laporte township were visited in February, and one in 
March ; one was closed, and one not opened. The five schools of David- 
wfn, North Mountain school, and one school of Shrewsberry, one not in ses- 
sion, were visited in March. 

The per cent, of attendance given in this table, is that of the number en- 
rolled for the current month, and the per cent pnrsningthe different studies, 
is that of the number in attendance at time of visit. 
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The best attendance, being one hundred per cent., was found in the King 
ichool, Cherry, and the Obert school, Gollej. 

With a few exceptions the examinations were well supported by the 
preeence of directors and others, and at nearly all a full supply of appli- 
Bftots for teachers' certificates were on hand. An attempt was made to rid 
the profession of persons not able to teach common school arithmetic 
thoroughly, but proved unsuccessful. 

One hundred and thirty-four visits were made, including two to Friend's 
lehool, and one to a school in an adjoining county. In making these visits 
the company of a director or citizen was frequently possessed and highly 
iiijoyed. 

A Normal school institute was opened in September, at Dushore, and con- 
^naed in session several weeks. In the absence of academies and semi- 
naries, and situated inconveniently, with reference to the State Normal 
ichool of this district, these institutes are indispensable. The attendance 
was good, and resulted in cleaning up and enlarging the area of principles, 
and making more permanent their lodgment in teachers of some experi- 
siice, and in materially aiding beginners. A County institute, of a few days 
oootinuance, the first of the kind held in the county, was opened at Laporte, 
in January. The exercises consisted of a discussion of the common school 
branches, and the best manner of presenting them, during the day sessions, 
and of very interesting lectures, in the evening, by Prof. Allen, of Mans- 
field State Normal school. A lack of attendance of teachers, only about 
Dne-third being present, was well supplied by the citizens of Laporte, many 
and the chief of whom showed their appreciation both of the man and hfs 
themes, by giving their almost undivided attention. 

The legislation we need is that which will give us more means, without 
materially increasing our burdens, which are now laid on to the extent of 
the law. Without libraries at home, teaching where there are no district li- 
braries, at salaries so low that when his physical wants are supplied, there 
IB nothing left to pay for an educational journal, or buy even a change of 
text-books, the teacher is unavoidably ignorant of many things that could 
be used to interest pupils and improve the condition of his school. To be 
Boccessful the teacher should receive a salary that would enable him to bring 
to his aid the experience of the best teachers of this and past generations. 
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SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY.— W. W. Watson. 

Educational Progress. — Some progress has been made the past year. 
We have at least learned the educational condition of the couutj, which is 
important to know before entering upon a safe progressive movement. 

There are seventeen graded schools, or seventeen departments in such 
school. There are, in fact, but four schools g aded, and part of these im- 
perfectly. An effort has been made by the teachers and myself to get up 
a course of study for the graded schools, that shall bring them apon a more 
permanent graded system. So far the effort has met with good success. 
The schools at Susquehanna Depot and Great Bend have b^eu graded upon 
the plan proposed. The one at Susquehanna Depot had not before been 
graded, the buildings are poor and disconnected ; some oppositioa arose 
on the part of the citizens, but, notwithstanding this, the grades were well 
sustained and the schools made fine progress. Much credit is due to di- 
rectors and teachers of Susquehanna Depot The one at Great bend wai 
doing well before adopting the grades, and has done better since. The 
building is too email for the increased number of pupils, but with the enter- 
prise of the place, we expect a better one the present year. 

The remaining two, one at New Milford and the other at Montrose, have 
long been graded and succeeded well. With proper effort, it is believed, 
five well regulated and flourishing graded schools can be reported next 
year. 

There are 261 school houses in the county, or that number is reported as 
such. About 94- do not form part of the school property. A large share of 
those, under the head of "unfit for use," were built by private eoterprise. 
The greater part of those built by directors are fine buildiogs, though some 
are far behind the age, a disgrace to the districts in which they are located, 
And a waste of the public moneys. Some boards of directors have made 
de<^ided improvement, both in the external and internal arrangement of their 
buildings ; others have retrograded. Some have taken into consideration 
the comfort, health and happiness of their pupils, as well as the mere fact 
that "they can go to school." Very few buildings have suflScient play 
grounds. We report 29, and only seven suitably improved. Jackson 
district has done more than any other towards improving and beautifying 
the grounds — much remains to be done there. 

Seventeen houses were built during the year, and with three or four ex- 
ceptions, they are well constructed and good buildings. Fifty-niue have 
suitable, and 14«2 injurious furniture. Twenty-two were supplied during 
the year, five with suitable, and seventeen with unsuitable furniture. 

A vvide difference of opinion exiatd in regard to the furuiture necessary 
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% Behool room ; some think two good chairs, a table and recitation benches 
Diimbrances, and should never find their way into the school honse. Sach 
Ing strong objections to furnishing school houses, and urge that the pu- 
ts will destroy the furniture, and it will not do to indulge the teacher too 
ich ; that he will become negligent, if allowed to sit part of the time. 
hers view this matter from a higher stand point, and believe that suita- 
) furnitnre should be in every school room ; that the better the quality the 
iter it will be preserved, and that good physical health and comfort are 
eessarj to mental growth. 

One hundred and sixty-seven buildings have no out houses. If such a 
ameful neglect be not remedied, we shall deem it a duty to make special 
ration of the districts neglecting such necessary appurtenances. Fifty- 
nr rooms are reported as well supplied with apparatus, and these might 
) better. Some improvement was made during the year ; one hundreci 
id eleven were partially supplied ; one hundred and four with globes 
renty-two with elocutionary and six with primary charts. Too few have 
clock and bell — necessary articles. Bitter opposition exists against pur- 
lasicg apparatus Much of it arises from the fact, that many of the teach- 
PB have not made proper use of it, having for an excuse a want of time or :• 
^ck of understanding it themselves. We are in hopes this difficulty may b' 
moved, and we may have more instead of less. 

Both the qualification and salary of teachers are too low. In some case* 
lie wages are too high, but our best teachers should receive better pay 
Greater inducements should be offered for teachers to qualify themselvei" 
3d remain longer in the profession. We must have an advance in this di 
-ction. Upon this depends the future success of our schools, more tha 
potk all other agencies, for all others are but auxiliary to the one great m 
^itj — better qualified teachers. 

Previous to the examinations in the fall, the ''qualification for provision. 
^Hificates," as given by the School Department, were published ia tl 
>llDtj papers. It had the desired effect ; teachers saw they must be betti 
lalified ; schools were opened in different parts of the county by our be> 
aehers, and attended principally by those wishing to teach the folio win : 
^m. Although upwards of four hundred teachers were licensed, there w. 
fficulty in filhng the schools. Some had gone to other sections for bet!' i 
ages; others remained at home, in preference to teaching iu a poor buil 
ig, at two dollars a week and board around. Still some improvement w> 
:ftde ; the salaries were graded somewhat with the grade of certifica: 
ome districts are paying 25 percent, more than formerly, furnishing bet'f 
ouses and having better schools. On the contrary, two or three distri( 
ddaced the wages, and as a consequence, lost their old and experienc. i 
iachers, atfd have poor schools. 
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The whole namber of teachers employed was four band red and forty- four— 
8eveDty-five males and three hondred and sixty-nine females ; seTentj-eight 
were employed who never taught — sixty-nine less than one and siztj-ooe 
more than five years; twenty -two have totally failed — some for the want 
of support on the part of directors and patrons, others for the want of 
ability in themselves. Experienced teachers are needed. To teach is a 
lesson that cannot be learned in a day, nor a year. Three things are ne- 
cessary, age, education and experience. 

The methods of instruction are various. The practice of teaching, aa 
marked at time of visitation, varies from b (very poor) to 1+, (not quite, very 
good ) Only one hundred and forty-eight schools were found well classified, 
but the fault was not always the teachers In many cases the books 
are not uniform, making it impossible to properly classify. We found those 
who paid no attention to classification or system, and used the ** old method/' 
or no method at all The oral system of instruction is extensively used by 
our best teachers, and with good success, especially in the primary schoolB. 
More improvement has been made by oar live, working teachers, in the 
theory and practice of teaching, than in any other particular. This is a 
step in the right direction. 

In one hundred and forty-one schools the Bible is read aa a fxart of the 
morning exercises. Sometimes the teacher reads a chapter, which is fol- 
lowed by prayer, and sometimes the teacher and pupils read alternately. 
How important it is that, while the intellectual part is cultivated, the moral 
is not forgotten. 

Schools have been visited, more or less, by the directors, in nearly every 
district. In some cases, the secretary visited the schools regularly every 
month. Such a plan is always attended with good result. 

Twenty five teachers attend or have attended Normal schools. We need 
more snch. It is an admitted fact, that teachers should not only be edu- 
cated in the branches to be taught, but also in tLe theory and {Nraetiee oi 
teaching. 

There seems to be a revival of interest in education, especially among 
the teachers who are anxious to qualify themselves better for the important 
and responsible duties before them. May they receive proper encourage- 
ment. 

IDUOATIONAL WORK DONB BT SVPJBBINTBNDBNT. 

Upon entering upon the duties of the ofi&ce it was found there was too 
much before us to be accomplished in one year. A stranger to nutny of the 
teachers and directors, but with an earnest desire for the improvement of 
our schools, the task was begun. If so much waa not accomplished as waa 
hoped for, it may be attributed to other causea than a laok of desire and 
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anxiety on my part Nearly every day was spent in official daty, as a 
reference to the monthly reports will show. 

Fifty-one pablic examiaatfons were held. The number of applicants ex- 
amined, fonr bandred and forty- five. The number rejected, eighty- nine. 
Many were without experience. One hundred and fifty-five directors, and 
a large number of citizens, were present. Thre^ hundred and fifty-six ap- 
plicants received provisional certificates, with an average grade of 2^. 
No professional certificates were granted. Others were licensed, by request 
of directors, who had been examined and certificates withheld, and a few 
were endorsed from Bradford county, making the whole number licensed 
over four handred, aside from upwards of fifty granted by my predecessor 
in the spring of 1866 

The annual series of examinations commenced October 18, and continued 
until November 20^ holding six a week, and one for each school district. 
During the winter visitation it was found necessary (in order to save the 
State appropriation) to hold examinations nearly every Saturday to license 
sach teachers, as bad been employed, who had not certificates. We have 
assurance that such a violation, on the part of the directors, will not occur 
again. 

The oral method was used in all the branches, except orthography, writ- 
ten arithmetic and falt^e syntax. The examinations were elementary in their 
character ; abstruse principles were wholly discarded ; no difficult, puzzling 
questions were aE<ked. The aim was to ascertain the ability of the appli- 
cant to teach what is to be taught, and at the same time awaken a lively 
interest in the studies pursued in the public schools. This course had a 
good effect, for many who had taught a number of terms found themselves 
poorly qualified in the most important part of a teacher's education, and at 
once went to work to post themselves. It did not stop here ; the ideas were 
carried into the school room, and pupils were benefitted. 

The whole number of schools visited was two hundred and forty-five, 
with an average time of 2^''^ hours spent in each. A number of scholars 
were visited twice, some three and others four times; hence, the whole 
number of visits more than equal the number of schools. 

The first work of the superintendent was visitation, as the schools were 
aearly all in operation, and the whole time was spent at this until they closed 
in Angudt. Notwithstanding the busy season of the year, very many of 
the visits were accompanied by one or more directors. , 

A Normal department was formed in the graded school in New Milford, 
and a Teachers' class in the Montrose graded school. My time was wholly 
•pent in the above schools, until the opening of the annual examinations in 
October. A goodly number of teachers were in attendance. Instruction 
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was given in the theory and practice of teaching, and class drills in the 
several branches to be taught. 

When the schools opened again in November, visitations were renewed. 
After about a nionth's work it was found impossible for one to visit all the 
schools, and at the same time do justice. I, therefore, employed an assist- 
ant, Mr. J. M. Crawford, a successful teacher and earnest worker in the 
cause of education. He worked with me one month, during which time 
about 90 schools were examined. 

Twenty-six schools were not visited, in consequence of their being closed 
at the time of visiting in the sections in which they are located. 

It is but a small part simply to call upon each school and note the ne- 
cessary statistics to be taken; if that were all, it would be a dry task in- 
deed. The schools should be thoroughly examined ; the teacher's method 
of instruction, discipline and the progress of the pupils ascertained The 
superintendent should examine classes, give different methods of teaching 
by actual practice; point out errors and give credit where ii is due One 
hundred and sixty-four visits were made with directors. One hundred and 
seventy- eight citizens met in the schools, and upwards of one thousand 
classes examined. 

There is but one regulary organized district institute in the county, and 
no county institute. As there was no county organization in existence, it 
was thought best to defer it for a time. A county institute will be organ- 
ized, agreeably to the supplement of the school law early, in the present 
school year. 

The want of a county institute was made up in part, at least, by holding 
a number of educational meetings in different parts of the county. Some 
earnest work was done by the teachers. 

SDUCATIOMAL WORK DONE BT OTHER AQENOIES 

This county needs more help from other educational agencies. Too little 
is done through the pulpit and press. Both are in sympathy with the com- 
mon schools, but there is a lack of real earoestness. 

Good directors are indispensable to the success of the Pennsylvania school 
system. Many of them have a heart in the work, and are ever ready to 
lend a helping hand. Others are indifferent, nothing but clogs in the wheel 
of progress, and should never be directors. The latter are few — we believe 
growing less. There is but one district superintendent. He is beneficial ; 
and when that office shall be filled with qualifitd ieackerSf it may be of ma- 
terial aid. It would be as consistent to make a master mason of a black- 
smith, as for a man to superintend teachers, who is not a teacher himself 

There are no academies, seminaries or colleges in the county. The Nor- 
mal school, at Mansfield, has done us but little good yet A few teachers 
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have attended that school, and we hope more will do so in the fature. More 
educated teachers are needed — educated for the work of teaching. We re- 
port thirty-two private schools. They are helps, bat temporary and anoer- 
tain. A County Normal school is needed — one that will accommodate the 
great body of teachers. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The obstacles in the way of improvement may be included under the fol- 
lowing : 

1. Unequal taxation. 

2. The division of the schools into summer and winter terms. 

3. The gratuitous labor of directors, and, as a consequence, a lack of re- 
•ponsibility. 

4. A lack of a uniformity in text- books. 

5. Poor school houses. 

6. Low wages paid to teachers, and, as a consequence, poor qualifications. 

7. A want of appreciation t)n the part of the people. 

Concluision — If we had a school fund sufficient to support our schools, and 
do away with the present unequal taxation, all opposition to and obstacles 
in the way of improvement would soon vanish. It is not just that the citi- 
aens of one district should pay thirteen mills on the dollar, and receive bat 
foar months' schooling, while those of another pay but four mills on the 
dollar, and receive seven months' schooling. Such is the case ; and we 
would earnestly recommend legislation upon this subject. A certain rate 
of taxation should be made uniform throughout the State, and a fund raised 
safficient to keep the schools open at least eight months in the year. 

Most of the schools are divided into summer and winter terms — the sum- 
mer term opening the last of May or the first of June, and continuing 
through the months of July and August The schools dwindle down to a 
small number of small pupils, making a waste of time and money. It is 
believed it would be better were our schools closed during this time, and 
open in the fall. 

Too many of the duties of directors are left optional — they should be com- 
pulsory. Directors should be paid like any other officer, and held respon- 
sible for every duty devolving upon them. 

In most of the districts, teachers ** board around." This may have been 
good in the primitive stage of society, but it should now be done away. 
Teachers should not be obliged to visit and live on charity. Time out of 
school should be spent in prepariDg for the next day's duty. 

In some cases teachers are employed by the directors ; in others by a 
committee appointed by the neighborhood, and fuel is furnished, and the 
schools generally looked after by the patrons or nobody ; in others all the 
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work is done bj the directors. The results are strikingly different. There h 
is a want of sjstem. The time has come when the matters pertaining to 
our public schools should be as thoroughly done as that of any other branch 
of business. 

One hundred and thirty- two schools have a uniformity of books, leaving 
one hundred and tbirtynlDe, in which the books are not uniform — a serious 
obstacle in the way of improvement. It does but little good for the direc- 
tors to adopt a uniformity of books, unless they be actually made uniform 
in the schuols. 

Many of the houses are poor, totally unfit for use, without apparatus or 
furniture. Schools kept in such buildings must remain in the back ground, 
until they are abandoned, and better ones put in their place. 

We cannot say that opposition to the Pennsylvania school system is dead, 
but it will cease to be a live, working opposition, whenever the schools be- 
come sufficiently prosperous. There are three classes who oppose free 
schools : 1. Those who educated their children before the present system. 
2. Those who are independent of free schools, and would rather see the 
poor in ignorance, than receive an equal opportunity with themselves. 3. 
Those who are uneducated and ignorant of their interests. Such are to be 
pitied rather than censured. 

I trust I shall be pardoned for speaking thus plainly. I have felt it a 
duty, early in my term of office, to point out the facts as they are. We must 
know where we are, before improvement can be expected. 1 would not 
leave the impression that the majority of the people are opposed to the 
school system. It has its living, earnest supporters, such as would be an 
honor to any cause. 

The people of this great State will not forget that popular education and 
free institutions are twin sisters, and that upon the success of one depends 
the other. If we neglect the education of the people, America will be de- 
prived of half her glory. 

With thanks for the kindness and support of directors, teachers, and the 
people generally, we will commence another year, with earnest hope that 
more good will be accomplished. 



TIOGA COUNTY —S. B. Prick. 

Educational Progress. — Perhaps but little can be said of the progress of 
education in the county during the past year, yet our schools have not ret- 
rograded as they did during tlie war. An increasing interest for the im- 
provement of our schools has been manifested by directors and the peofflt 
generally. A laudable disposition is shown on the part of some of our 
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teachers, at least to qaalifj themselves for the responsible duties of their 
ealliDg, and with the facilities we now have for their education, we shall, 
doDbtless, see a gradual increase in the number of qualified teachers. 

A considerable interest has been manifested with regard to graded 
lehools. In some localities the people are talking earnestly of establishing 
1 them even in rural disstricts. This, of course, will be found impracticable; 
but we think the time is not distant when no place in the county will 
be without such a school where it is practicable to maintain one. In Mains- 
burg, and in the new borough of Westfield, graded schools are to be estab- 
Hshed the coming year. 

With reference to school houses, furniture and apparatus, we are evident- 
ly making progress. The houses recently built are generally more sob- 
ittDtial, and better located, than the old ones. A large number of schools 
bave been furnished, during the past year, with globes or maps, and some 
with both. I have found but one school house in the county without a 
black-board. Teachers' salaries have been higher the past year than ever 
before. 

WORK DONE BY THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

When I entered upon the duties of the office, (June 1 1,) the summer term 
of most of the schools had half expired. But a small proportion of the 
fchools could, of course, be visited during the remainder of the term. At 
the close of the public examinations, in the fall, about seventy teachers 
were still wanting for the winter schools. As these examinations were 
held late in the fall, it was not thought necessary to hold another series of 
public examinations. The directors, however, from time to time, found in- 
dividuals who consented to teach by the offer of extra wages, and sent them 
to me for private examination. This occupied a considerable portion of my 
time during the first half of the winter term. From these c:i uses fewer schools 
were visited during the year than otherwise would have been. I visited 
first, however, as far as practicable, those that had not been visited the 
previous year. 

In visiting schools, I have given more attention to reading than any other 
branch, not only because I consider it more important, but, also, because it 
is the most poorly taught ; in fact, in a majority of the schools, it is not 
taught at all. It is true, however, that pupils are called out with books in 
their hands, and try to read, but no instruction is given, except occasionally 
to pronounce a word for them, and tell them to '' mind their pauses. " Where 
I have found it necessary, I have given instruction in two or three classes, 
for the benefit of the teacher, and have found, on visiting some of the schools 
the second time, that the teachers had improved considerably in teaching. 
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If 80 mach can be dooe by one short visit to a school, what may not be dent 
by a systematic traiuing of teachers ia oor Normal schools ? 

Thirtj-foor public, and furty-five private, examinations were held. Four 

# 

hundred and forty applicants were examined, and three hundred and sixty- 
one certificates granted. No permanent certificates were granted. 

The experience of some of my predecessors has clearly proved that a cer- 
tain class of teachers will take advantage of the practice of using the same 
list of qoestions throughout an entire series of examinations. They would 
succeed in getting a list of the questions by the assistance of a friend, or bj 
attending some of the first examinations as spectators. The questions would 
thus be carried through the county in advance of the remaining examina- 
tions, and by this means, many have obtained certificates unworthily ; others 
have had their certificates marked higher than they should have been. I 
determined to correct this, and, accordiugly, changed my list of questions, fts 
often as was necessary, to prevent teachers getting them ahead of me. 
Many were disappointed, and some failed, that had previously received 
oertifivates. Teachers have concluded that getting certificates, except on 
their own merits, is about ^'played out." The better class of teachers are 
pleased with this change in the method of examination, and it cannot bat 
have a salutary influence upon others. 

EDUOATIONAL WOBK DONE BT QTH£B AGENGIKS 

The State Normal school at Mansfield is in a flourishing condition, and 
is doing a good work in educating teachers for our schools. It is to be re- 
gretted, however, that we are not able to pay salaries sufficient to keep the 
best teachers from that school in our county. Wellsboro' academy and 
Union academy, at Enoxvilie, are also doing something by way of educating 
teachers. 

The agency of school directors, in the cause of education, should not be 
overlooked nor lightly estimated. As almost the entire management of 
school matters is in tbefr^handR, it is evident that the success or failure of 
our school system depends upon the manner in which they discharge their 
duties. And is it not strange, that our legislators should impose such im- 
portant and onerous duties upon any class of men without compensation f 
Tery few men in this county can afford to do, gratuitously, all that is re- 
quired of directors. In many districts it would require from twenty five to 
thirty days in a year. Yet, knowing the sacrifice it will cost, men of intel- 
ligence and enterprise accept the office, and work faithfully and efficiently 
for the good of the schools. It must be confessed, however, that in some 
districts the best talent is not engaged in this important work, for the rea- 
son that no remuneration is offered. In most of the districts, in this county, 
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tiie directors are doing all that conld reasonably be expected, under the eir- 
eamstaoces. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAT OF IMPROVEMENT. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of improvement, in the schools of oar 
Aontj, is a want of qualified teachers. I would not speak too disparag- 
ingly of teachers, but would give ^' honor to whom honor is due." We have 
a elass of teachers that would, doubtless, compare favorably with any in the 
State. They have qualified, themselves for their calling, and are working 
with the true spirit of the teacher. But unfortunately this class is quite too 
•mall. We have another class, youug and inexperienced, who are striving 
to qualify themselves for their responsible duties. To these I would give 
all encouragement. But quite too large a class are not qualified, neither 
will they ever be. If they can succeed in getting a certificate, no matter 
how low it is marked, they seem perfectly satisfied, and make no further 
effort for improvement. The sooner they are dropped from the list of 
teachers the better, even if it should close some of the schools. It is of little 
nee for directors to supply the schools with apparatus, if teachers can make 
no use of it. For instance, many of our schools are supplied with globes, 
but it is safe to say, that in at least half of those schools no use whatever 
is made of it by the teacher, and it is either locked up where the scholars 
never see it, or it is sent away to some private house, " for fear it will get 
ii^'ured." 

In many places in the county a kind of recklessness exists, on the part 
of scholars, with reference to school houses and furniture, that is truly de- 
plorable. Desks are cut to pieces, doors torn from their hinges, walls, 
windows and blinds broken, and out-houscs torn down or rendered otherwise 
unfit for use. Much is said of the importance of building out-houues, but 
a large share of our schools must do without them until this vandalism 
can be broken up. For this state of things teachers and parents are, per- 
haps, about equally to blame. Under such circumstances it could not be 
expected that directors would consider it of much use to build good houses, 
or try to keep them in repair. 

A want of uniformity of text- books is still seriously felt. In the annual 
district reports it is generally stated that the law, in this respect, has been 
eomplied with. It has, so far as a resolution of the board is concerned; bat 
there the matter generally ends. Perhaps a law, making it the duty of the 
teacher to use such books only as the directors decide to have used, would 
be the most effectual method of securing a uniformity in the schools. * 
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UNION COUNTY— C. V. Gundy. 

Educational Progress. — The past has been a year of slow but substantial 
progress. We can safely say that the interests of public school education 
are awaking to activity and life. I am frequently asked, are we making 
any progress ? Are the schools any better than they were ten years ago ? 
It is difficult, in a county so old as Union, where matters seem to have set- 
tled down into a fixed channel, to mark the progress of an enterprise so 
great as the school system of Pennsylvania for one year. At some points 
we have gained, and at others we have lost. It may be doubtful whether, 
upon the whole, our teachers are improving in point of qualification. Tn 
methods of instruction, the general average might indicate some advance- 
ment, and yet in this particular there is a great lack. There is a want of 
system in the school room, which can only be supplied by a more thorough 
course of reading on the part of the teachers. 

Public sentiment, in behalf of education, on the part of the better class of 
our citizens, has reached a point which the practical operations of the sys- 
tem has failed to meet. They ask, "can we depend upon the public schools 
for the education of our children, or must we employ other agencies to 
bring about this work, while we are expending large snms for the support 
of a system already amongst us ?'' 

I hold there is a fitness in this inquiry. I take it to be a sign of progress, 
that men are becoming awake to their own interests in this particular. 
That men should demand of the public schools the education of their chil- 
dren is only right The system has been cramped for the want of means. 
In many parts of the county we are but draging out a miserable existence. 
I leave it to the judgment of those capable of investigating the matter, 
whether we are not just spending enough money to receive no equivalent 
in very many cases. The money-saving policy in this case is right bad 
economy. Would it not be a judicious expenditure of money to secure the 
very best talent for the public schools, though it should be at an average 
cost of seventy- five dollars per month, rather than throw away twenty-five 
dollars by employing some inexperienced boy or girl, with very little intel- 
lectual qualification, and no professional skill. 

Graded Schoolit. — The table of statistics will show one less graded school 
this year than was reported last, Limestone district having abondoned the 
graded school at White Springs. I have always been of the opinion that 
the grading of the school at this point was a wise and judicious arrange- 
ment, but the matter being considered by an efficient board of directors, ia 
whose judgment I have great confidence, it has been decided the interests 
of the district are best considered otherwise. There are other districts in 
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which I think the graded system woald prove very advaotagoas. Soch is 
the case at Winfield, in Union township ; near Linntown, in East BufTalo ; 
at the Buffalo Gross- roads, in Buffalo ; at Sanselton, in Hartley. At each 
of these points, 75 children can very conveniently be collected. I would 
most respectively urge this matter upon the attention of directors. As the 
old hooaes are being re-placed by new ones, would it not be well to make 
provision for the grading of schools wherever grading is in the least practi- 
cabhBy as the next step in affording the youth of our county increased eda* 
cational advantages, and as the only means of pressing the system forward 
to altimate perfection? 

• 

Teachers* Certificates, — We were compelled to grant a few certificates, 
the grade of which would fall below any granted last year, and in some 
caees it was with the utmost difficulty that the schools could be filled by 
teachers possessing any degree of competency. In several cases we were 
compelled to close the schools on account of incompetent teachers, and in 
a number of others, the continuation of the same was of very doubtful pro- 
priety. I am compelled to close this subject of my leport, by saying that, 
ID this particular, the desired progress has not been visible. We must have 
more learning and more talent in the school room, or we will be compelled 
to close some of our school bouses. We want competent teachers, and these 
can only be secured by offering increased pecuniary advantages. It is not 
a matter of surprise that the system is rapidly falling into disrepute, in lo- 
calities where teachers are employed, who can neither define a noun, nor 
boand the continent upon which they stand It is shameful that a system 
80 elosely allied to the most sacred interests of tbe State should be thus 
abased ; that the training of the immertal mind should be left in such inex- 
perienced hands ; to boys and girls who know nothing about the higher 
prineiples of intellectual culture, who have never read the first sentence in 
an educational journal. 

Normal Schools. — Many of the better class of our teachers have left the 
school room for other vocations in life, in which they are reaping greater 
pecuniary advantages. With the limited compensation offered they can 
hardly be induced to return to the forsaken school room. Our next expe- 
dient will be to make the most of the material now in the field. To the 
furtherance of this end, it has been recommended that county superintend- 
ents open temporary Normal schools. Hitherto, a large proportion of the 
students of Union seminary, at New Berlin, have been young men prepar- 
ing themselves for teachers. I have made arrangements with Prof. Hoff- 
man, the principal, to devote a portion of the time more especially to normal 
exercises. For which purpose, I will spend, at New Berlin, eleven weeks, 
commencing August 7. 

Directors. — We have many directors who are laboring hard for the pro- 
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motion of the pablic school sjBtem. Having stadied the philosophy of his- 
tory to a purpose, they see plainly the caases that have raised nations to 
distinction and honor, and upon the other hand, those that have sunk them 
to disgrace and ruin. They are willing to spend time and money for the 
perpetuity of our institutions, and the safety of the republic. Honor to 
those men who are liberal enough to lay a broad basis for the education of 
those on whose shoulders shall rest the destiny of this State We find men 
devoted to the cause, without any remuneration spending much of their 
time in the school room. Whole souled men. williog to spend and be spent 
for the well Tare cf a cause, the tendency of which is to raise man to h\H 
proper level When I see such men as these elected as directors, and the 
many faithful that I find in the school room employed as teachers ; when I 
behold the faces of thousands of children, whose minds are being trained to 
future nsefulness, I cannot but feel tliat our future is full of hope. 
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Progress. — During the last year interest in school matters has consider- 
ably revived. 

The wild speculative excitement having subsided, and business having 
found a more definite channel, a favorable opportunity was presented for the 
improvement of our schools. 

School Houses. — More new school houses have been erected than for a 
number of years previous. Eighteen houses, accommodatiug thirty-one 
schools, have been built, at an aggregate cost of $38,700 ; and others are 
building or under contract, that will cost nearly the same amount. 

A respectable sum has been expended in enlarging and improving old 
houses. 

The new houses worthy of note, are two in Oil City, costing $18,000, 
containiug eight school iboms and a large assembly room. These rooms 
are large, airy, well finished and furnished, and seated with Chase's school 
furniture One in Venango City, costing $f>,000 — a fine two story building 
of four rooms. Two in French Creek — one at Waterloo, a two story brick, 
costing $3,000, and the other, a one story frame, at a cost of $1,000. Both 
houses are well finished, and provided with iron frame desks apd seats. One 
in Cornplanter, at Plumer; a two story frame, 30 by 45, costing $3,100. 
An additional amount of $1,000 has been expended in mounting the hoase 
with a fiue, large bell, fencing and ornamenting the grounds, and planting 
them with trees. Two iu Plum, frame, neatly finished inside, with chestnut, 
oiled; size, 2t) by 30, with ceiling 11 feet. Cost, $1,700. One in Cherry 
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Tree township, U by 29. A large, brick uaioo school house is being boilt 
in Franklin, at an estimated cost of $35,000. 

Apparatus. — There has been added to the school apparatus of the county 
duting the lant year, 50 magnetic globes, 6 sets out- line maps, 29 arithmeti- 
cal frames, 60 charts of the solar system, 14< sets primary cards. 6 sets 
writing tablets, and several miscellaneous articles. 
' Through the energy of one lady teacher, a subscription was raised which 
{ famished her school with out- Hue maps, globe, clock, primary cards, win- 
dow curtins, and papered the bouse Bells were placed on a nomber of 
' school bouses in the same way. On four houses they have been placed, 
I through the agency of one lady teacher. 

One gentleman teacher enlarged and re-painted the black-board, at his 
o^n expense, and several others left their house, as well as the scko 
the better for their haviog been in it. 

Schools Graded. — Under the head, ''graded schools,'' thirty-eight are 
reported, against seventeen, the highest number reported any previous 






Teacfiers, — Of the teachers employed during the year, eighteen per cent, 
proved No 1, or good; thirty- eight per cent., No. 2, or fair; forty per 
cent.. No. 3, or average, and four per cent., worthless. 

Twenty-six teachers had no experience. Forty- four had taught less than 
one year. Kighty-six had taught more than five years. Thirty-six had 
attended a Normal school. One hundred and sixty- five had read some work 
t on teaching. 

Examinalions. — Thirty-nine public, and no private, examinations were 
beld. Seventy -two directors and three hundred and seventy -six spectators 
Were present. . Two hundred and sixty-eight certificates were granted, of 
^Mch four were professional. Forty -five applicants were rejected. No 
certificate was granted of a lower average than two and a- half, and an aver- 
age of two, or better, was required on certificates, from other counties, to 
*ccure an endorsement. 

Visitations. — Two hundred and ninety- three visits were made, and two 
thoasand six hundred and fifteen miles traveled, sixty-four of which were 
lost in one day, by my not being informed by the secretary, of the time and 
length of the term. 

In my visits, each year, I make a specialty of one or more branches or 

Items. For the last year, composition and declamation have been the " hob- 

j ^y." I have endeavored to have these taught in a more pleasant and 

Natural manner, as a daily exercise, and not in the old style, that created an 

I ^Otipatby that has nearly banished these valuable exercises from the school 

^oom. 
! The importance of teaching penmanship by principle, or according to soire 
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gystem, was enjoioed apon the teachers. The deficiency in the peamanship 
of many of our teachers, and the constant changing of teachers in the schools, 
render it a difficult task for papils to become good writers, when taaght ii 
any other way. 

I found frequent reviews and examinations too much neglected. The im- 
portance of this matter will be an apology for the following statement ; 
One of the best and most thorough teachers in the county reviewed his 
school, in all the branches, twice a week. This was done from a book of 
test questions written by the teacher, and furnished to each scholar, who re- 
cited by the topical method, as far as he could correctly, and without hesi- 
tation. The teacher marked the pupil's progress in a class-book, and at 
next review he commenced at the question or topic on which he had failed. 
The pupil was not carried, pushed or pulled along. 

More real progress was made and interest felt under this teacher, in one 
term, than under the teachers of the five previous terms ; and did directors 

■ 

pay the wages of five average teachers, in order to secure such a teaefaer, 
they would be economizing for their districts. 

Although this was an ungraded school in a rural district, the percentage 
of attendance was eighty-four. The school was governed by code a la Ab- 
bot, with Atwater's aid. A small box hung on the wall, in which criticisms 
were placed by the scholars. These were read each day, and had the effect 
of guarding the pupils in their language and conduct. The smallest scho- 
lars were furnished with alphabet blocks which they used in the vestibule, 
under the guidance of an older pupil, in forming and spelling words. Sing- 
ing was taught from books ; penmanship by principle. Moral lessons and 
object lessons were part of the daily exercises. The whole school (43) re- 
cited arithmetic and declaimed ; 15 wrote compositions ; 27 recited geo- 
graphy, and 26 grammar. 

Directors, — In my last report, I reflected on the directors of Complanter 
for their mismanagement of affairs, by which the State appropriation was 
forfeited, and many of the schools rendered of little account. 

Justice to that board demands that I should, in this report, speak in the 
highest terms of praise. 

■ • 

Besides enlarging and repairing several of their houses, building prlFiee 
and coal houses, they have erected two new houses ; added to their gchool 
apparatus, magnetic globes, arithmetical frames and charts of the solar sys- 
tem ; established gmded schools in three of their buildings ; had eight 
months school taught, with few exceptions, by good teachers, who were 
well paid, and not required to ^' board around;'' secured a uniformity of 
books, by having a supply kept on hand in each school room<^— six different 
arithmetics and as many different geographies had worked their way into 
some of the schools in that district — and established institutes, which were 
well suBtftined. 
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As much can be said to the credit of the school board of Oil City, bat it 
|U8t suffice to state that that board has done all in its power to establish 
;pod graded schools, and its labors have not been in vain. The schools of 
ID Oitj have lost nethiug bj the great fire, to which I alluded in mj last 
eport. 

Franklin, French Creek, Plam and Yenango Citj are to be commended 
Sor iheir bailding enterprise. Richland and Scrubgrass for making a greater 
flflbrt to employ good teachers, and otherwise improve their schools. 

Rockland for maintaining an institate, and prohibiting the use of the Fifih, 
Br most advanced, reader, in its school, a measure since adopted bj Corn- 
plaikter, and one which might be adopted bj several other districts without 
mj injurious effects. 

Press and Pulpii, — I am sorry to say that neither the press nor pulpit 
hfts manifested that interest in our common schools, which their importance 
■ oam s to require, and which is manifested in some counties. 

InsiUutes — ^A County institute was held at Plumer, and a joint institate 
irtth Crawford and Warren oounties, at Titusville. 

District institutes were maintained in Cornplanter, Franklin, Oakland, 
Oil City, Rockland and Venango City. 

A contest In spelling and reading was held by several of the schools in 
^jrench Creek, at the close of the summer term. The exercises were heldJn 
a ^rove. Prices were given by the teachers, refreshments were provided, 
4^4^sses delivered and the day passed away pleasantly to the many pre> 

NQi. 

Suggestions. — I must here repeat the suggestions made in my last report, 
as there are no changes presented to my mind of more importance and that 
1^ overcome more obstacles to the efficient working of our school systeott 

let. A uniform tax for school purposes all over the State. Six districts 
Ibis last year were taxed the extent of the law, to maintain from four to 
fdx months school, two were taxed twelve mills, and seven ten mills. A 
loQger term is secured in many counties on a tax from two to five mills. 

2d. An increased State appropriation, and fixing the minimum length of 
the school term at six months. 

id. Reducing the number of directors to three, compensating them for 
their services, and holding them responsible for all losses to the district, 
through their neglect. 

4th. That every district be furnished by the State with a " District Re- 
oQprd/' or Secretary's book, containing the blank report, affidavit and all 
«ther blanks used by the t>oard, with full directions. 

Bj this means the secretary would always have before him the items on 
^ich he must report, and most of the data to meet that report More uni- 
form and correct reports would be aecured. 

•l^ School Rip 
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WARREN COUNTY.— W. M. Lindset. 

KDUOATIONAL PROBaXSS IN THE OOUMTY. 

At the end of a period so brief as a year, it maj be difficnit, if not im- 
possible, for the casual observer to detect any progress in the edacational 
affairs of the county. But it must be remembered that, in educational mat* 
ters, radical changes are of rare occurrence. Progresa is made by stages 
almost imperceptible ; and those who have given the matter but little at* 
tention, may not have detected any change. Yet we know that change has 
been incessant. And though cherished projects may have failed, thougl^ 
new evils have crept in, and old evils have been unsuccessfully assailed, we 
are persuaded that over all there has been progress-^that the aggregate 
result is improvement. 

School Houses, — Eight new houses have been built since the date of my 
last report. Of this number, Freehold has built two. Elk one, Conewango 
one. Glade one, and South -West one. The one in Elk is a small, temporary 
building, hastily put up for the accommodation of a few families, who live 
at too remote a distance from a public road to be accommodated by anj 
other school. The others are all good, substantial buildings, conveniently 
located, and are furnished with ample play -grounds. Some of them do not. 
contain a sufficient amount of black-board surface, and are not properly 
seated. South- West, besides building one new house, has made an addi- 
tion to the one in Enterprise village, of twenty -four feet in length, and 
corresponding to the old building in breadth, making the whole building, 
now, forty by twenty-five feet. It is divided into two apartments, by means 
of folding doors, so that on public occasions the two rooms can be thrown 
into one. The entire cost of the improvements, including fencing of grounds, 
is $1,200. A large proportion of this expense was borne by a few indi- 
viduals. The higher department is furnished with a new cabinet organ, 
which cost $115. The instrument was bought by Victor Benedict, a young 
man of the place, who raised the money by contribution. Would that there 
were more Mr. Benedicts in the county ! Let his example bo imitated by 
the young men of other places. And let the school room be mad^ a place 
where children will love to be ; and in no way can it be made more attractive 
than by furnishing the means for the cultivation of those finer feelings of 
our nature. Truly has it been said, 

'* Music hath power to charm the heart." 

This is decidedly a step in the right direction. 

FumUure and Apparatus, — But little furniture has been bought within 
the last year, except for the new houses. These have all been reasonably 
well furnished. It is seldom that any apparatus is bought by directors, un* 
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■a it ia forced npon them throngh the tricks and ifitrigaes of expert agents. 
.nd then they as often get an article that is of no value in a common school ; 
imething that the teachers themselves do not understand, and cannot ex> 
Ittio, as they do an article that can be need and is necessary. Directors 
tioald endeavor to ascertain what apparatus is needed, for illustration in 
Im dilferent school rooms, and then furnish it. Every school room should 
e famished with a terrestrial globe. The idea of furnishing means for the 
Qoatration of the motions of the son, moon and stars, before the child has 
oj just conception of the nature, form or motions of the earth on which he 
ivMy never originated in a mind at all conversant with the wants of our 
QBimon schools. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONI BT SUPEaiNTXNDINT. 

XsaminoHona, — Ten public examinations were held in the fall, and six- 
)Mi in the spring. The whole number of candidates examined at public 
zamiDations, was one hundred and ninety-four. Of this number, eighteen 
rere rejected. A few certificates were endorsed, six were renewed, and 
irsnty-eight private examinations granted. It was my sincere desire to 
iMre avoided licensing teachers in this way. But in some instances, cir* 
nmatances seemed to demand it Teachers often come to me for private 
xaminations, with the plea that they did not intend to teach, when the pnb> 
ie examination was held, or they were away from home, or had company on 
hat day, and could not leave without treating their company rudely — poor 
scuses I There is no surer mark of incompetency, than to see a teacher try 
o avoid the public examination. And yet, in many instances, these teach- 
ers have been employed and placed in charge of schools, without certificates. 
Il coarse so detrimental to the prosperity of our school system, can not and 
Ml noi be tolerated. Any offences of this nature will hereafter be reported 
M> the State Superintendent. 

In my examinations, the oral method has been used, except in penman- 
ihip and spelling. I conceive the object of an examination to be, not to 
perplex and puzzle, but to test the teacher's knowledge in the easiest 
possible mauner Hence, 1 endeavor to put questions that involve princi- 
ples, rather than those that only puzzle the memory. 

VisiUUions, — In making my visits to the 8e7eral schools, the following 
}bjects are kept in view : 

1. To ascertain whether the order in the school room is what it should 
be ; if not, what is the cause of the disorder. 

2w To observe the teachers method of conducting recitations, and impart- 
ing instruction. 

3. To examine into the classification ot tlh- .school. 

4. To give such advice to pupils, and iostructiuu to teachers, as the con- 
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dition of the school scetna to require, taking care not to say anything before 
the pnpils that will tend to impair the teacher's inflaence. 

The whole number of visits made during the year, was 212, each visit 
averaging not far from an hour and a-half in duration. 

County Institute. — The County institute was held in the M. E. cbarcb, 
at Tidioute, January 2d. dd and 4th. There was a larger attendance of 
teachers than at any previous meeting held since my official duties begaxu 
We are pleased to note a growing interest in these meetings. Heretofore 
it has been difficult to secure the attendance of the teachers. They seemed 
to regard it as an irksome task, and those who did attend refused to take 
part in the exercises, preferring to remain as idle spectators. But we are 
happy to know that teachers are beginning to feel the necessity of attend- 
ing these meetings, and are willing to aid in making the institute a place 
where all can be benefitted. An unusual degree of interest was manifest 
ed throughout the meeting. Superintendents Persons, of Crawford, and 
Dule, of Venango; Prof. Jones, of Erie city; Prof Beach, of Meadville; Rev. 
M;. Johns and Rev. Mr. Rankin, of Spartansburg, were present, and ren- 
dered much valuable aid The citizens of Tidioute did everything in thetr 
power to make the institute a success, kindly entertaining all without 
charge. In their hospitality they were liberally seconded by the bote) 
keepers of the place. 

Quite a number of other educational meetings have been held, and lee- 
turee delivered, in different parts of the county. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONI BT OTHSB AQINOII0. 

District institutes were held in two districts — Pine Grove and Farming- 
ton; 

Local Superintendents. — James Osgood, of Sheffield, and Jones Smith, 
Esqs., of Columbus, acted as district superintendents of their respective 
districts. They are men well acquainted with the wants of our common 
schools, and have thus f&r performed their duties faithfully and acceptably. 
Several of the other boards have very efficient secretaries. These officer? 
should be retained as long as possible, and paid a salary that will justify 
tbcm in doing the work well. The directors of Youngsviile borough passed 
a i;e8olution, early in the year, that the schools should be visited by two of 
their number, at least once a week ; the visits to be made by the several 
dii;ector8 in turn. This resolution is certainly a good one, and we hope it 
was carried into effect. In the districts where we have the most active 
directors, there are our schools in the best condition. It is thought proper 
to mention no particular district ; but it is to be feared that a few minutes' 
reflection, on the part of the directors of many of the districts, would reveal 

lost opportunities'' for doing good. 
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Private Schools, — It is sarprising to note Aie namber of private schools 
that hare been in operation daring the last jear. Most of these schools 
were onlj open during jhe vacations of the public school — manj of them 
were select schools — attended by teachers who were preparing themselves 
to teach, but unable to go from home and paj their boarding and tuition at 
a Normal school. This class of schools was generally prosperous, and was 
really a benefit to the cause of education in the county. 

OBSTACLES IN THE WAY OF IMPROVtSMENT. 

We have nothing of a very serious nature to report under this head. The 
general apathy manifested by the patrons of the schools, spoken of in oinr 
last report, continues to exist to a certain extent 

There has been trouble in some of the districts, in regard to levying a 
tax to build school houses, but it is all over now, and the last district has 
"wheeled into line,'' and starts off in the '^onward march," by advertising 
for proposals to build an elegant house during the coming autumn. Another 
obstacle in the way of improvement, has been the employment of teachers 
without valid certificates. Many incompetent teachers have, in this way, 
gained access to the ** sanctuary of mind." But it is hoped that directors 
will abide by the requirements of the law, and no more instances of this 
kind will occur. 

The greatest draw- back to the common schools of this county, is expe- 
rienced in the fact that we have no schools for the education of teachers. 
True, we are not far from the North- Western State Normal school, yet 
enough teachers can not attend this school to supply all the schools of the 
county. An effort was made last fall, by the citizens of Sugar Grove, to 
raise money to establish either an academy or a Normal school. About ten 
thousand dollars was on subscription at one time, but the matter is dead 
now, and no probability of its ever being revived. So long as we have no 
ecbool, in this county, for the education of teachers, just so long will the 
common schools suffer for the want of competent teachers. What we want, 
is a school that will come within the reach of the common people, and re- 
dace the expenses to a level with their means. Here is missionary work 
for some one. Men of benevolence, would you not gladly see such a work 
begun and advancing ? And how would your hearts rejoice, if, before you 
sleep in the dust, you could see it rise and spread as our foreign missionary 
operations have done ? 

MEANS CALCULATED TO PROMOTE IMPROVEMENT. 

Under this head I beg leave to make the following suggestions : 
1. A uniform State tax for school purposes. 
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2. A law making the aUendance of children ai our public schools com^ 
puhory. 

No arguments are necessarj to eonyince the reflettiye mind of the ex- 
pediency of the former. It is not only a matter of expediency, bat of w«- 
cesisily. It is utterly impossible for the poorer districts to keep pace with 
the requirements of oar school system, under the present mode of taxation. 
The amount of tax imposed on the people of some districts, in this county, 
is really alarming. And what makes it the more painful, is the fact, that 
while the people are taxed to educate all the children of the district, bat 
little more than half of them are being educated. The primary objeet of oar 
school system is to furnish an education for every child in the State. The 
percentage of attendance in the State, as shown by the last report, is 63.1. 
Almost one half of the children are growing up without an edncation — sood 
to be American citizens without any of the necessary qualifications. What 
hope of the perpetuity of our free institutions with such facts before us ? 

For years, ''how to prevent irregularity of attendance,'^ has been the sub- 
ject discussed by the various educators throughout the State ; for years 
directors have been admonished to build convenient school houses ; for years 
teachers have been exhorted to make their schools attractive and pleasant. 
Theory after theory has been given, and yet the percentage of attendance for 
the last year is not as good as it was in 1862. Shall we go on in this way ? 
As for me, I can see but one way in which the State can be saved from the 
terrible consequences of popular ignorance. And that is by compulsory 
education. But the right, under a free government, to enact laws to com- 
pel children to go to school is denied. The position taken here is, that 
every child belongs to the State, and is to make a good or bad citizen ac- 
cording to his early training. If this be true, then it is the imperative duty 
of the State to compel him to become a good citizen, since she claims the 
right to confine and punish him if he becomes a bad one. Statistics show 
that a large proportion of the inmates of our prisons can neither read nor 
write. Now, since the State claims the right to punish them after they be- 
come criminals, why not to enact laws to prevent them from crime ? If a 
State has the right to provide the means for the child's education, has she 
a right to allow him to neglect those means ? If she may levy a tax of 
money on the parent to establish and support the school, why not a tax on 
the time of his child to attend that school ? This is a practical question, 
and the Legislature will do well to act upon it before it is too late. 

Complanter Indians, — This school was taught by Mrs. Hattie A. Holt, 
a teacher of considerable experienca It is doubted, by some, whether this 
school is accomplishing the object for which it was established. I have 
taken unusual pains to ascertain the opinions of those living near the Re- 
servation, who have been familiar with the operations of the school And I 
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find, as iQ all other matters, there is a diversity of opinion. On visiting the 
school, I found Indian children ahle to read and spell, and perform examples 
in addition quite satisfactorily. The teacher gave, as her opinion, that thej 
would learn nearly as fast as white children, were they rightly managed. 
The great difficulty has been to get teachers who would take an interest 
in their improvement. Another evil has been, that no teacher has had charge 
of the school long enough to become acquainted with their peculiarities. 
Their customs and habits are^o different from the whites, that they require 
a different mode of training. The same methods cannot be used in teach- 
ing the Indian children that are used in teaching white children. Imita- 
tion is a predominant feature in their character, and must be called into ex- 
ercise in their training. My own opinion is, that it is as little as the State 
can do, to give only $100 for the enlightenment of these poor children of 
the forest. The great plea of their chief, (Cornplanter,) when alive, was to 
Bend them teachers and farmers, to enlighten them and teach them to work. 
The following shows the expenses for the year : — 

Amount of State draft $100 00 

Balance on hand from last year's appropriation 26 60 

126 60 
To Mrs. Holt, for 5 months' teaching, at $24 per month, $120 00 

Book and incidentals 5 00 

125 00 

Unexpended balance 1 60 
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The topics as suggested by the Department, in its official instructiont 
will be pursued in their order. 

THB EDUCATIONAL PBOGRISS IN THE OOUNTT. 

The progress in the grading of schools has been but little. Two or three 
schools have been graded during the year, and this number is as great as 
could be reasonably expected ; since there are but few villages of the proper 
population that have not hitherto adopted this improvement. Some vil- 
lages are preparing to adopt this feature ; others that need it seem indif- 
ferent about it. The board controlling the village of Hickory, obstinately 
refuses to establish a graded school, although the necessity is great and the 
opportunity complete. I am compelled to say of many of these schools, 
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that the most that thej have of the graded system is the name. To cla^s 
dhildren according to certain limits of age and attainments, and place thA 
several grades in separate school rooms, is not fulfilling the idea of a graded 
i^stem. There mnst be a systematic structure in government, in coarse of 
study, in promotion, so that the several parts shall be fitly joined to» 
gether into a harmonious unit. This needs a head to the system, of contiir« 
uous control and long annual terms. Bentleysville is a fine sample of a 
small graded school. Some primary departments of the larger towns hav« 
been unwarrantably crowded. 

A few new school houses have been built, respectable it is true, bat fkr 
from the standard according with a liberal spirit afid educational zeal, t 
have seen no evidences of progress in the improvement of school grounds. 
Certainly there is still an open opportunity in this direction. I would pro- 
nounce one-half of the school furniture of the county as unfit for use ; and 
I recommend that it be torn out and replaced with improved styles noW 
manufactured in beautiful patterns, and sold most reasonably by so many 
companies. 

There is true pleasure in the opportunity afforded for reporting progrest 
in school apparatus. Nearly two hundred globes and many sets of oat-lin» 
maps have been bought this year by the various distijcts. As a general 
rule, all our schools are supplied with these articles — a few districts being 
azceptions. In some instances complete sets are owned. 

There is no doubt that there has been improvement in the qualification 
df teachers ; but I am ready to say that not more than one- half of oar 
teachers are competent for the work entrusted to them. With the inconi!» 
petent half it is not want of native talent ; it is not want of respectability or 
moral worth ; it is not want of praise- worthy motives, but it is want of agB, 
maturity of judgment, experience in common affairs, and, in many instances^ 
want of scholarship. The reason that such find employment is, that not 
onough persons properly qualified are willing to be teachers at the ruliof 
compensation; hence, the incompetent must be employed or the schoplt 
tetnain untaught 

Salaries have undergone some advance, though not great. Some plaott 
manifest a tendency to pay le^ than formerly; but, if they do so, they will 
have the satisfaction of getting the rejected candidates of other districts. 
The wages of the teacher must never recede even when products of all kindi 
assume a normal value. Our true teachers are making every effort to a^ 
tain a higher qualification. One-third of the actual teachers of the county 
have attended Normal schools some part of the year. This class elicits oar 
warmest commendations, and should receive the encouragement of all tra^ 
friends of the cause. On the contrary, there are those of a different spirit, 
unconcerned about their improvement, and who teach on a minimum capacity, 
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in order to laj up Bome of their earniDgs. Many who are not yet teachers 
ttre attending Normal schools, and this class will come into the field more 
▼Igoroas than the recruits of past times, and will take high rank at once. 

I cannot make a comparison of the general interest of this year with 
others ; bnt I am confident that the people are thoroughly attached to com- 
mon schools. The few who take frequent opportunities to inveigh againsi 
the system, would not abolish it, were the power to do so given them. Then 
a very small number, whose minds cannot break through the crust of sel* 
ilahness by which they are surrounded, would destroy it wholly, just as 
^ey would destroy hospitals and asylums ; because their money, taken 
from them by taxation, contributes to their support. Some are constitu* 
tional croakers ; and some think that it is their duty to make objections In 
Girder to check anticipated excess and to prevent too high a speed. But the 
body of the people are ever ready to maintain a high development of our 
imblic schools In short, I do not believe ;that the present status of. oar 
ichool system is a fulfillment of the intentions of the people. I think thai 
It is much below their ideal ; and that it is not developed to their capacity 
and readiness to maintain it. All that is needed is fearless leaders ; and 
whenever directors will march on, intelligent and influential men will be 
■round them. Because a man makes an unfriendly criticism on some fear 
tore of the system, it does not follow tli^t he is opposed to it in toto ; al* 
tliough this inference is the one most usually drawn. Directors are too 
readily intimidated by the protestations and threats of one or two selfish 
dttizens. Good purpose have been abandoned, because directors lack nerve 
to rebuke this illiberality, and to exercise the powers legally conferred upon 
them. Sometimes men seek the office of director, not as friends of the sys- 
tam, but to suppress its development. Taken all in all, our public senti- 
ment is very satisfactory ; and I thiQk the day is near when the people will 
demand a working out of the fulfillment of their latent conceptions. 

That the methods of instruction pursued by teachers have been improv- 
log is apparent. It is convenient to mention too elenMits in the process of 
iostruction — the modus operandi or external management — and the internal 
■pirit of the teacher, his inspiration or magnetic ardor. Now, upon the first 
only, can we look for improvement ; and it is taking place. How to a»- 
range the parts of knowledge suitable for communicating it, and to observe 
the best order in these parts, is being studied and applied. Good teachers 
■re not confined to one way of i*onducting a recitation. Several ways, in 
each branch, are known, and changes are made as circumstances alter. — 
School evolutions are cultivated, and external order is sought for with earn- 
eetness. But the second element — the intellectual intensity — the spiritual 
effusion, cannot be communicated — it is born, not made. It is analagous to 
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the inspiration of the poet or the animus of the orator. Only a carefhl 
selection of those possessed of this quality will bring it into the profession. 
Moral instraction has not assumed, as yet, any systematic method.— 
Teachers occasionally, bat far too anfreqaently, make a moral application 
of some great truth or event. Right is eulogized and commended by all 
teachers. The only regular moral agency is the reading of the Scriptares ; 
and who can limit the good effect of this means ? The Scriptures are read, 
as a distinct exercise, in two hundred and fifty schools at least ; but prayer 
is conducted in but few cases. About two hundred teachers, of the two 
hundred and seventy- five in the county, are members of some branch of 
the church. The time is very near when the chief labor of our schools will 
be the development of moral capacity and activity rather than intellectual. 

THX EDUCATIONAL WORK DONI BT THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

The examination of teachers, in many places, elicited much interest Citi> 
sens attended in considerable numbers, and there can be no doubt that pub- 
lic sentiment is improved by the witnessing of these trials of the intellectaal 
strength of candidates. The nature of the exercises, certainly, is calculated 
to create interest Here a young friend or acquaintance submits to a pub- 
lic trial — ^it is to be seen how deep are his attainments, how clear are bis 
perceptions, how readily he can command his thoughts, how active is his 
analysis, or how retentive his memory. In short, he is up for public In- 
spection, and is to be branded at his worth. Can the trial be without its 
excitements 1 Do not visitors go away conscious that a teacher is of some 
worth, and that our public schools are not deemed by the law and its officers 
of trivial consequence ? Quite a desire for educational meetings has been 
shown, and many have been held. Real enthusiasm has manifested itself 
in several instances — resolutions passed, accounts of the meetings published, 
and reforms initiated. North Strabane township held a common school cele- 
bration and, what with processions, and music, and banners, and speeches, 
and dinner, concluding with a grand variation of salvos of thunder, and a 
cold bath given gratuitously and without notice, by a consolidation of Clouds, 
Wind & Co., a memorable occasion was produced, and which, we trust, will 
be repeated, less the variations, by this district and many others. 

The County institute was a happy meeting. About one hundred and 
twenty teachers were present, and very active co-operation was given bj 
the leading professional men in our county. This is most encouraging, and 
when our divines, and lawyers and physicians, of whom many are eminent, 
will support the cause with their influence and talent, it will soon attain its 
just stature and power. Prof. J. A. Cooper, of Edinboro' Normal school, and 
Hon. J. P. Wickersham, were among the instructors and lecturers. 

My school visitations were useful to me, and I trust, in many cases, bene- 
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fielal to teachers and pupils, bat I am not satisfied with the general results. 
Mj three predecessors, able and devoted men, never thought that school 
risitation was the best nse of their time, and with their views my own par- 
tially coincide. The people are mistaken, when they suppose that this work 
ia the chief item of the County Superintendent's business, and that when this 
is not done, he is neglectful of his duties. In the following winter I shall 
pursue other methods of visitation, and endeavor to reach every school. 

SDUGATIONAL WORK DONE BT OTHIR AOENOIES. 

Many boards have managed the external affairs of their districts well, 
without parsimony and without prodigality. But other boards, and by far 
too many, suppose that true official virtue consists in sustaining their schools 
upon the least possible outlay. Hence, the most superficial repairs on the 
houses are made, many conveniences omitted, because not absolutely indis- 
pensable, the narrowest wages set, and ungenerous feeling to teachers shown. 
I think that this is done not from innate meanness, but ftrom the force of 
chronic sentiment and habit. There are many good directors, manfully 
maintaining the public sentiment in favor of the system. Few feel compe- 
tent to give much direction to the internal work of the school room. The 
body of directors in this county are excellent men, and if they would feel 
that they are leaders, whose mission it is to point the way, and not to fol- 
low, great would be the gain. 

Perhaps few counties have such agencies for education as Washington- 
two colleges, now consolidated, and soon to be among the greatest in our 
Iftnd, two celebrated female ^seminaries, and several valuable academies. 
The South- Western Normal school, at California, is in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and is educating two hundred teachers annually. New buildings are 
in process of erection, and ere long the State will own it as another of her 
institutions. 

I am not aware that the press or the pulpit has, in a regular way, spoken 
in behalf of common schools. The clergymen of the county are undoubt- 
edly warm advocates of the cause ; but I have reason to believe that their 
pulpits are silent, and their prayers petitionless, in the interest of schools. 
From a personal acquaintance, I know that our editors are true education* 
iets, and ready to help with their columns, but they do not write, themselves, 
specially for the principles on which our system rests. May they not, in 
this connection, be importuned to lead the contest with their "able pens." 

OBSTAOLXS IN THI WAY OJf IMPROVEMINT. 

That we have obstacles is not to be denied. Something hems up our pro- 
gress. The common schools have not that respect of the wealthy shown 
them which they merit. And why this is so is very apparent. There is 
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but little prepoBBesdsg about oar Bchools. The houses are unattractive and 
insignificant. The teachers are young and unskillful, and without infloeno& 
All the appointments are destitute of respectability ; a few punj months of 
instruction goes on. Now, what occasions this state of things ? What wUI 
change them ? We answer mind and money ; nothing else. We want mon 
of both. More of the latter will secure more of the former. Monej will 
employ the talent — talent will not rise unbidden by the dollar. And why 
should there not be more money ? Do we pay so much now that education 
with all its worth ought to feel satisfied ? Is five mills on the dollar a nobk 
offering to this great civilizing agent ? Do our children see the proof that 
we value their minds as inestimable, by offering to their improvement th^ 
thousandth part of our substance ? Our rural districts pay an average of 
four mills on the dollar, while our villages pay at least ten. Are farmers 
less able to pay than mechanics ? What we want is money — money to pay 
good teachers, money to support longer terms, mon4^ to build beautiful school 
houses ; and were this done, life and vigor would cheer our system. 

I recommend to some township the following experiment : resolve to have 
•even months school, to pay $60 per month, if necessary, to engage teachers 
of the first reputation, who will warrant their schools. There will be m> 
failures in this township. For once, the people will feel the impulse of the 
educational spirit, and experience will show that the cheapest schools which 
they ever had are these. Enthusiasm will be created, and will spread into 
surrounding townships, and into surrounding counties. Other townships 
will not permit their best teachers to be enticed away. Qood teachers will 
be in demand, and talent will respond to that demand ; poor teachers wiD 
be banished ; young people will not presume to seek employment till thei? 
attainments are good, and their judgments ripened, and then we shall wit- 
ness the era of educated teachers, full of experience, rich in material for 
fllustration, influential members of society, supported respectably by a great 
branch of mental industry — the profession of education. 

I have sufilciently indicated that poor teachers are an obstacle in the way 
<ff improvement. I repeat that at least one -third of the teachers, in tlw 
oounty, are such ** that their services had better be dispensed with." I am 
fltrongly disposed to withhold certificates from this class, but to do so would 
oreate not only a ** dearth of teachers,'^ but a vacuum in many school rooms. 
The people, and the teachers themselves, have not a just idea of what a 
teacher ought to be. It is another great obstacle that boards regard them^ 
selves subservient to the will of the people. It is a great obstacle to this 
county, though, perhaps, an incentive to other places, that whenever our 
teachers reach proficiency, they are induced, by better pay, to go from the 
county. We are manufacturing some superior teachers, but it is not the 
policy of our boards to retain their services. 
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Mj saggestioDS as to meftsares of legislation are few. I woald propose 
that a certificate should not issue to anj person under twenty years of age. 
I woald propose that boards who could not keep all their schools open from 
a deficiency of teachers in the county, should receive their State appropria* 
tion in part, or in whole. But this should not be until there is no teacher 
in the county, unemployed, who holds a certificate, ikhd wants a situation. 

I am confident that our system will never become effective, to the extent 
ctf its capacity, until, for main purposes, there is a central agency, less easily 
Infloenced by local prejudices and interests. The County Superintendent 
dioald be brought into closer contact with the business of the boards, and 
be invested with some administrative authority. He has none now. The 
teacher should be recognized by granting him some limited prerogative^^ 
he now occupies the status of a servant, severe, often, and depressing. Yet 
the teacher is the chief agent, and contributes much, unnoticed and unap- 
predated, to the system. 

In contusion, — 1 have been received with much kindness in all parts of 
the county, for which I have a sense of deep gratitude. For the remaining 
years of my term of office, I shall have the experience of the one now closed 
as my guide, and it shall be my endeavor, as it is my hope, to be more useful 
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EduccUional Progress. — That we are progressing slowly but surely is 

^dent. In almost every district the proper qualifications for good and 

efficient directors are being more thoroughly canvassed, and the. "right 

man in the right place " is now the rule, and not the exception. Almost 

enrery district has done something toward improvemenl Texas, through 

the energy and perseverance of her directors^ can now boast of having the 

best school buildings in the county. Scott, notwithstanding her isolated 

poeition, is doing nobly. Buckingham, Manchester, Preston and Damaa^ 

OQS, are each adding one or two new houses to the list annually. Hones** 

dale, through the energy of her directors, is about making large additions 

to her graded school buildings, which when finished will place the countt 

TOWN in the position she should have occupied long ere this. Sterling, 

Mount Pleasant, Canaan, South Canaan, and some other districts, have 

liberally provided their schools with magnetic globes during the year. A 

majority of the peqple are strenuously advocating the doing away with the 

^barbarous practice of boarding around. '^ There Is being a considerable 

hiterest manifested by directors in regard to the propriety of adopting»m 
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nniformitj of text-books, and I hope to be able to report complete imlform- 
ity before the close of the incoming jear. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONE BT THE BITPSRINTENDENT. 

Not being able to enter fally upon my daties until the middle of June, 
and as most of the schools commenced their summer term the previous May, 
I was unable to visit all of them during their summer sessions; and the 
severity of the winter was such that it was next to impossible to get aroand 
at all ; but as it was, I made 225 visits and traveled nearly 1,800 miles, 
visiting some schools twice, and remaining from three- quarters to two hours 
each visit, assisting the teachers in going through class driils with their 
pupils, asking questions, taking notes, Ac, and never neglecting, before 
leaving the school room, to bring before their minds, in a short address, the 
important relations existing between teacher and scholars, and also point- 
ing out to them the best way to make time pass pleasantly and profitably 
to all. 

Examinalions. — The public examinations were held at the most conve- 
nient places in the county for directors and teachers, but owing to the gen- 
eral dislike that teachers have to public examinations, they were very poorly 
attended. Of the 172 candidates examined, 148 received provisional cer- 
tificates, to wit : One hundered and thirty-three females, and fifteen males. 
Twenty-four were rejected, to wit : One male and twenty-three females. 
In mv examinations 1 have adopted the oral, combined with the written 
method. 1 find this the most advisable \ the oral gives the directors and 
patrons, that may be present, an opportunity to judge of the fitness of the 
several aspirants, to take charge of the schools ; while the written method 
operates as a check upon disappointed candidates, preventing them from at- 
tempting to attribute their failure to partiality shown by the superintendent^ 
as the evidence to the contrary is generally left on file in their own hand 
writing. The importance of a more general attendance, at public exami- 
nations, is being more fully appreciated, and the course taken to ensure a 
general attendance will be rigidly adhered to in the future; and no persons 
will be granted a private examination hereafter, unless they come prepared 
as the law directs. 

County Normal Schools, — The duties pertaining to this part of the su- 
perintendent's labors are very exacting. It is here that he can do most to 
bencGt the schools of his county. Coming, as he does, in direct communi- 
cation with the teachers, in the double relation, as it were, of teacher and 
superintendent, he will, at once, discover, that to meet the responsibilities 
of his position successfully, will require ail the tact, firmness and energy of 
his nature. That we have been reasonably successful in this undertakingi 
time alone must tell-— that we have labored perseveringly for success, will 
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appear from the following : We have held two sessions daring the year, 
one while the pablic schools were closed in the fall, and the other during their 
cIoBe in the spring. The attendance was reasonably good, having had upon 
oar register eighty different names daring the term. The various branches 
enamerated on the provisional certificate have been taught. The different 
branches on the natural sciences have come in for a proper share of our at- 
tention. One of the principle featares of oar exercises has been the devot- 
ing of two evenings of each week to drills and discussions on topics per- 
taining, particularly, to teaching. We have also devoted Saturdays to 
such exercises as were considered indispensable ; but for the limited time 
and means of the pupils, could not be attended to on any other day; and, 
as a consequence, 1 have been obliged, besides attending to my other du- 
tiee, to meet with the teachers forty-four evenings, and twenty-two Satur- 
days daring the sessions. 

County InstUutea — We have held two institutes during the year. The 
institate held in November last was very largely attended — much interest 
being manifested by all present. As it was the first held in this county 
since 1862, we could not expect much help from the teachers, it being a 
new thing to many of them. But that it was a success was clearly de- 
monstrated by the effect produced upon the teachers at the time, and also 
from the alacrity with which they responded to the call for the institution 
the following May. To that call one hundred and forty-nine teachers re- 
ported, together with a large number of the friends of education, making 
the little village of Waymart gay with bright faces, and the hospitable in- 
habitants happy in the consciousness that their free and liberal entertain- 
ment was kindly appreciated by their guests. Among the many drills and 
exercises, the spelling match, for the twelve prizes, was the most exciting 
and interesting. The tenacity with which it was kept up, and the perse- 
verance of the contestants, told plainly that increased impetus would be 
g^ven to the interest now being taken to give to the study and teaching of 
orthography its proper place in our common schools. Before adjourning, 
the Teachers' County association was put in good working order ; and 
from the talent of those having it in charge we have right to expect much. 

EDUCATIONAL WORK DONS BT OTHER AGENCIES. 

To the select school of Mr. and Mrs. Rodman, in llawley, I am indebted, 
more than to any other school agency, for co-operation. The academy at 
Holies terville, presided over by Mr. Race ; also, the high school, kept by 
Mr. Mitchell, at Damascus, have done something towards fitting teac^hem 
for the school room ; and I have a fair prospect of coming to imi arrange- 
ment by which they will co -operate with me as branch county iNormal 
school. This will be very desirable, as it will obviate the necesbity of 
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teachers being obliged to go so far from home, when they can be accommo- 
dated fully as well near by. To the editors of our county papers, (Herald 
and Republic,) we are indebted for support and favors. They have proved 
themselves, at all times, able and consistent advocates of oar present school 
system. 

OBSTAOLSa IN THE WAT OW IMPROVIMINT. 

The real obstacles in this county are few, comparatively speaking. They 
consist more in a passive carelessness, as to the duties that shoald be per- 
formed by school officers, than from any determined opposition on the part 
of the enemies of the school system. To be sure, we have our croakert 
and fault-finders ; but I believe they are not half so injurious to the cause 
as is a set of lukewarm, careless directors, who, while advocating the good 
features of the system, are ever ready to dodge or neglect the duties that 
pertain to their office^ The omission of many of the school boards to have 
their accounts audited yearly, together with neglecting to publish a detailed 
statement of receipts and expenditures, annually, do more to create dissaV 
tsfaction among the tax* payers, than all other causes put together. The 
people have the right, and ought to be allowed the privilege, of knowing 
how their money is expended ; and the neglect of these duties, on the 
part of school officers, is well calculated to engender suspicions in the minds 
of many, as to the way the school system is operating on their pockets^— 
And why it is, that some of our best citizens, acting as directors, will alh># 
this thing to continue, from year to year, is strange. The inauguration o^ 
the County Normal school met with some indirect opposition at first, fh>m 
the fact that its design was imperfectly understood ; but as people began to 
understand its workings, it was looked upon with more favor, and many 
now express the opinion, that it is the best and most effective arm of the 
service* 

The inequality of taxation is very burdensome in most of our rural die- 
tricts, for instance : Mechanics, realizing eight or nine hundred dollars per 
year for their labor, pay a tax on about $25 valuation, while our small 
farmers barely realizing half that sum for their work, are obliged to pay 
taxes on a valuation of from $150 to $200; and when the full levy, thir- 
teen mills, is exacted, it is no wonder that our back districts complain. 

MSABUBIS CALOULATKD TO PBOMOTB IBfPBOVIMlNT. 

The foregoing enumerated obstacles are very suggestive as to what kind 
of legislation would most benefit the cause in this county. A law thai 
would give the Department at Harrisburg the power to reject the annual 
oertifijcate, unless it sets forth, under oath or affirmation, that the year^ 
itatement of receipts and expenditures had been published, as directed by 
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law ; and also reqairiDg the townBhip aaditors to sign the yearly statement, 
before transmittiug it to Uarrisbarg, would work very beneficially. A law 
making providion for the payment of services rendered by directors, woald, 
in all probability, ensure a better attention to their duties, while a law 
renewing the collection of the old two and a-half mill State tax, and apply- 
ing the proceeds to school purposes, would make onr school system popular 
and efficient, almost beyond calculation* 
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The labors of the first year have been performed. Steady advancement 
has marked onr educational interests. Improvements and slight modifica- 
tions have been noticed in some districts, while others have kept about even 
pace with their past condition. 

The progress made in the schools of this county, during the past year, 
was of a very encouraging and satisfactory nature. Any enterprise that 
is engaged in, having for its object the ''public good," must produce such 
frait as to meet the expectations of the masses, to warrant its general en- 
dorsement, and make it popular with them. Systems of the best kind, and 
enterprises of a most comprehensive and worthy character, have been pros- 
trated — often ruined — by the inactivity or Inability of those to nvhom their 
interests have been confided. A self-sacrificing policy must obtain in the 
ranks of the actors, at least, of any great movement, to insure its complete 
success ; and especially is this true with regard to the common school sys- 
tem of Pennsylvania. 

The directors, teachers and citizens generally appreciate our system of 
education, and have labored to place Westmoreland, if possible, in the front 
ranks. An honest pride is demonstrating itself in improvement all over 
the eonnty. 

Believing it to be sound policy not to introduce new things, simply be- 
canse they are new, we labored to perfect, as far as possible, the improve- 
ments and suggestions of last year. Mental exercises, '' object lessons " and 
*' familiar science," all of which lie at the very base of a sound, practical 
edncation, have received attention in almost all the schools. Nor have the 
more advanced branches been neglected; algebra, philosophy, history, phy- 
siology, and kindred studies, are taught in many graded schools. As an 
evidence of this, we may refer to the fact, that the schools, during the past 
year, have been much more largely, and regularly, attended than formerly ; 
that parents have more generally visited the schools ; that teachers have 
17 School Rxp. 
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greatly improved their qualificatioDS, and that the people hav^e interefited 
themselves in holdioti^ meetings for the diffusion of correct Tiews, and in 
entertaining teachers, with the largest hospitality, at our township insti- 
tutes and county associations. 

Graded Schools. — The people of the county see the necessity of graded 
schools, and benefits resulting therefrom ; such schools are therefore estab- 
lished wherever the number of pupils is sufficiently large to warrant it. 
Where a probability exists that a sufficient number of pupils may be collected 
to form two schools in a small compass, at some future time, the houses 
are built to accommodate two grades. We have eight graded schools 
in the county at present. Three schools have been graded during the last 
year: namely, Irwin, Ludwick and Penn boroughs, of two grades each. 

New houses are being built, this summer, for graded schools in Irwin 
borough, for four grades. West Newton borough, for six. Mt. Pleasant 
borough, for two, and Penn borough, for two. Bairdstown, Derry township, 
has a new house for two schools. A graded school is very much needed 
in Adamsburg, Madison, Harrison City, New Florence, Boliver, Yonng^- 
town, Pleasant Unity, Donegal and Livermore. In all these, graded 
schools are absolutely needed and demanded by the pupils ; however, in 
several of thsee places, steps are taken to build as speedily as possible to 
supply the wants. 

Houses. — Whole number 286 : frame, 235; brick, 43; stone, 8. Nanber 
very good, G-t; good, 100; middling, 63; poor, 37; very poor, 22. In con- 
sequence of the high price of labor, and building material, caused by the 
war, and heavy bounty taxes for war purposes, building has been much 
neglected or delayed. Few new school houses have been built the last 
three or four years, but what have been built were generally of a superior 
class. There were, however, erected the last year in Mt. Pleasant, two ; 
Allegheny, two ; Salem, one ; St. Clair, one ; Ligonier, one ; Rostraver, 
two; Derry, three; Donegal, two; Cook, two; Ludwick borough, one — in 
all 17; the first four brick, the last eleven frame. The one in Ludwick is 
a double house, intended for a graded school. All the others are very 
good, comfortable houses. Directors are beginning to look in ihe right di- 
rection, not for the interest of the people alone, b\it for the comfort and 
future welfare of the children. Instead of building eight by ten hooBee, 
on the old system, they are building large and substantial ones ; such as are 
a credit to the districts, and an honor to the county. They are furnished 
with comfortable and substantial seats and desks, well yentilated and well 
located. Ample arrangements are being made to build, the coming year, 

in Hempfield, Allegheny, Rostraver, East Huntingdon, Derry, 2St. Clair, 

« 

Ligonier and Unity townships. There is still quite a large proportion of 
the houses not in a sufficient condition, about twenty of which are injurious 
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the health of the popils, owing to the bad seats and insafficient shelter 
wlater. Bot these places of torment, in most cases, belong to the past, 
id it is believed will soon be re-placed by commodious buildings. A 
unber of these would be mentioned in this report, were it not understood 
ai new ones are being built this season Many of the school houses have 
mtk much improved during the year ; others have been remodeled and 
ide comfortable. The directors of West Newton borough purpose erect- 
g one that will be equal to any public school house in this part of the State. 
win ^borough will do likewise, only not so extensive. Mt. Pleasant bo* 
agh will not find itself in the rear ranks ; the name and place denote 
Be. order and taste. 

Cfrounds, — Some of the houses considered suitable might be condemned 
I account of locality — being on low, marshy ground, where, in rainy sca- 
ns, much water collects in and around the houses, and no means of escape, 
nildings thus located cannot, by any means, be kept clean, and are by no 
asns healthy; others are built on some isolated bill or mountain, making it 
most impossible for scholars to reach them with safety. Sites for school 
ufleB are often selected from such portions of farms not easy of access and 
an uncultivated state. " Generally the rough corners" of farms are given 
r this purpose — because no other use can be made of it. This we think 
rtainly is a great mistake in directors. We hold that the location should 

I selected from the best grounds, and hope our educational men will see to 

While we are placed under the necessity of urging the moving of some 
inses to more suitable grounds, it is but justice to mention that through- 
it the county there are many houses and locations that reflect much credit 
)on directors, who feel their responsibility, and act accordingly. 
There are many school houses unprotected by shade trees. This certainly 
lonld receive attention. Many of the school lots are too small to accom- 
odate scholars with suitable play grounds. This, too, is an error. Suffi- 
ent ground should be procured, at once, to give scholars plenty of room to 
ay — ^play being as necessary as study to the health of the pupil. But we 
ire a few school houses in the county of Westmoreland with little or no 
ay ground. A gross mistake of the directors in that day. 

Furniture. — There is room for improvement in the furniture of many of 
le school houses, and a large portion of the houses lack suitable furniture, 

towns and villages. It is to be hoped this matter will receive attention ; 
r the comfort and convenience of both scholars and teacher. 

Apparatus.-^AW the schools are furnished with black-boards; though ^in 
»me places to a very limited extent, and other means of improvement. — 

II the districts are supplied with out-line maps, but two. Many scholos 
■e supplied with primary charts. Nineteen districts are supplied with 
mmon's astronomical chart. About eight districts within the last year 
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have been eapplied with globes — an almost indispensable article in the school 
room, bot as little as has been done in this direction indicates a health/ aigm 
of progress in this direction. 

Teachers. — Quite a number of old teachers have left the profession daring 
the snmmer, and gone to seek other employment. The teachers of the coontj 
show a marked degree of advancement. A large number of them attended 
Normal, or other, schools during last summer, and have shown an earnest 
determination to be well qualified for teaching. By this means, and the self- 
culture of others, a large class of energetic and efficient teachers is being 
raised up, to take the place of those less worthy of schools. As the result, 
there has been a marked improvement in the schools. Earnest, eftcient, 
and highly Bucoeeefvl teachers have been placed in a large namber of the 
districts, including many who were before considered good teachers, and 
gave general satisfaction. Some have almost wholly revolutionized their 
manner of teaching. Their motto has been " not how much, but how well'' 
They have taken their pupils down to first principles — imparted thoronghly 
a knowledge of the elements and principles, and thus laid the foandation 
broad and deep for a thorough education. As a consequence, the schools 
have been orderly and quiet, and there have been few complaints against 
teachers. 

Female Teachers, — The employment of female teachers eaosed some dis- 
satisfaction, as they were believed inadequate to the task of controlling a 

winter school. In many respects their qualifications exceed the males. 

But the superior cleanliness and arrangement of their rooms, the effect of 
their natural gentleness on the scholars, with their laudable efforts to remove 
unmerited opposition, amply compensated for their want of physical force. 
Notwithstanding their fitness, still the opposition ; and they are entirely 
excluded from a number of the districts. Of the 296 teachers employed : 
male, 179; female, 117; very good, 80; good, 140; middling, 36} indiffer- 
ent, 40. A slight increase in favor of males. There seems to be, however^ 
an increasing prejudice on the part of many against the female teacher. — 
Having observed the matter somewhat, I think this prejudice altogether 
unfounded. It is true, we have had c^^es of failure on the part of the 
female teachers, and it is equally true that we have had many cases of the 
most brilliant success. 

Salaries. — Both classes of teachers have been better paid the last year, 
owing to the better qualification. The average salary was $35 per month, 
with prospects of being much better the coming year. The continual change 
of teachers, from year to year, in the same school, is, perhaps, the greatest 
hindering cause in the progress of education which the system has to con* 
tend against. Directors are beginning to see that the better the teacher's 
silary, the better the teacher and the longer will he remain in the profes- 
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sion ; hence the evil tendency of low wages. The late reviaed school law is 
meeting the approbation of directors ; it has awakened the teachers, par- 
ticnlarlj that clause relating to certificates. 

Directors. — Schools are generally visited once a month, by the directors, in 
many of the districts once a week, in some as often as twice a week. Many 
of the larger townships are divided among six directors, giving to each one an 
equal portion of the schools, to be visited once a month, or as often as pos- 
sible. This I find works very well in sparsely settled and mountainous 
districts, and directors not living convenient to each other. 

Methods of Tnatruction. — The county was accommodated with six Normal 
classes, all of which continued in session from twelve to thirteen weeks, and 
gave full satisfaction. Of the 296 teachers employed, 211 (69 females and 
142 males) were in attendance. The rest, with few exceptions, had been 
oar pupils in former years, and were familiar with the methods of instruc- 
tion. Sewickley academy, West Newton high school, Latrobe and Ligonier 
academies, are among the leading schools in which Normal training is 
given. 

Examinations. — Whole number of public examinations held 28 ; private, 
7; applicants examined, 44>1 ; number of provisional certificates granted, 
397 ; professional, 6 ; applicants rejected, 44 ; certificates renewed and en- 
dorsed, 5 ; no professional examination was held, awaiting a change in the 
law relative to professional certificates About 40 professional certificates 
will expire June, 1868 ; 20 will remain good until the year 1870. The lowest 
figure used on provisional certificates was 3^. We adopted the plan to ex- 
amine by a combination of the written and oral methods ; always having a 
sufficient part of the examination on arithmetic, grammar and geography 
oral, to enable directors and the audience to judge for themselves of the 
applicant's qualifications, while the written method, we think, tests his ability 
in orthography and composition. These examinations were always well 
attended by the directors, (generally full boards,) and largely by the citizens, 
on several occasions the houses being too small; these came forth to judge 
somewhat of the capabilities of those who are to be selected as the educa- 
tors of their children. 

Visitations. — Two hundred and eighty-three schools were visited once, 
43 twice, and some thrice. I was generally accompanied by one or more 
of the directors ; in some instances, addresses were made by both officers. 
The average time spent in each was \\ hours. My mode of visiting has 
been : 1st. To notice the order of the school, and conduct of scholars. 2d. 
To inquire into the classification of the school. 3d. To call up classes and 
review them sufficiently to ascertain their degree of thoroughness 4th. To 
address the scholars on the importance of study and improving their time; 
or I allowed teat;hers to pursue their usual course of recitations, and asked 
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snch qaestioDS after each as I thoaght proper. I find Tisitmg schools ai 
Ardnoas task daring the iQclement season of the year. Tet, in my opinion, 
more good can be accomplished by visiting schools than throngh any other 
agency that can be brought aboat. Bat to visit almost three hundred schools 
in the space of four months, and do justice, is impossible. If we had a law 
making the school term five months, and so arranged that the saperintendent 
could visit each school once a month, would improve our schools thirty per 
cent. I am satisfied that some good may be accomplished even by a short 
visit. 

District InatittUeB — By a special act from the Legislature, in the winter 
of 1865, we had established district institutes. They were )ield la all the 
townships but one, and I am glad to say, in most of them, proved a suc- 
cess. Such meetings can only be carried on successfully by live teachers, 
who take an interest in them, and who desire to improve. In some districts 
there were not enough of this class of teachers found, and the institute was 
neglected. But holding institutes in this county has done much to awaken 
teachers. We had been without them one year, and, sorry to say, that the 
interest was lost. We thought, in the matter of institutes, the Legislature 
had gone astray, by repealing the act authorizing them, and the sooner we 
get back to the old landmarks, and carry forward an institute in every 
township, the better it will be for the cause of common schoola Public 
opinion, in a few districts, is against institutes. Yet this is only where 
we have inferior teachers, and the work is not properly carried on. In 
districts were institutes are made a success, we hear of no complaint, and 
are regularly attended by directors and citizens. Penn township is the one 
that did not hold institutes. The fault, however, was not so much with the 
teachers, as with the directors. The neglect of such meetings was made 
visible in the school room. I made it a point to attend an institute each 
Saturday, and participate in its deliberations, aiding in giving instruction to 
the best advantage. 

County Institute. — The County institute met at Oreensburg, December 
26, continued in session four days The principal lecturers were Prof. By- 
erly, of Millersville, upon English Qrammar ; Prof. Ellsworth, of New York, 
on Penmanship; Rev. A. B. Fields, of our county; Rev. Dr. Plummer, of 
Pottsville, Pa , and Hon. J. P. Wickersbam, State Superintendent. Addi- 
tional lectures, class drills and essays were participated in extensively 
by our own teachers. We usually employ one to two lecturers from 
abroad, but depend on our own teachers to do a great amount of the work, 
to which all appear anxious to respond. In a few districts, directors gen- 
erally are willing to grant the time for attending the County institute. The 
attendance of teachers was unusually large, about one hundred and seventy 
teachers present. Yet many absented themselves from reasons unknown. 
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Bat tbe element waB there, that is the working, energetic professional teach- 
ers. Delinqaent teachers must remember that we will endeavor to make it 
disrepntabie for them to stay away from the County institute. The exer- 
eises coDsisted in a review of the studies of the common schools, and in 
practising some of the best methods of arranging and conducting classes. 
Tbe instructions given was designed to be of a practical character, thus 
ftirnishing a model for the young and inexperienced teacher. The evening 
tessioQS were generally occupied by discussions and lectures, pertaining to 
many important topics embraced in the extensive range of common school 
interests. The lecturers from abroad we were enabled to secure by means 
of a fund of two hundred dollars, paid us out of the county treasury, per 
act of Legislature. 

The usual spelling came off near the close of the institute, with consid- 
erable interest, and prizes awarded (consisting of Webster's Dictonaries) to 
four best spellers — No. 1 missing seven words. 

Moral Instruction. — The Scriptures were read, as a devotional exercise, 
in nearly all the schools, generally the first exercise in the morning. A 
number were opened with prayer. Moral instruction was variously im- 
parted by other means as opportunities were presented. 

Meetings. — Five educational meetings, and joint institutes, were held, 
throughout different parts of tbe county, generally lasting two and three 
days. These meetings were well attended, and the proceedings were in- 
teresting, haviug a commanding influence in moulding the popular mind in 
faror of education. 

Directors, — Tbe directors, in every township, gave the schools more or 
leas attention, and a few boards of directors gave their schools strict atten- 
tion. Where directors are efficient and give a proper portion of their time 
to this duty, the effect is very perceptible. As a general thing, directors 
are a self-sacrificing class of men, and disposed to do the best that oircum- 
•tances will allow. But many are selected who have no particular, interest 
in the welfare of the schools ; no children to send, and perhaps a valuable 
property for which they must pay tax ; and thus it becomes them to keep 
the tax as low as possible. All things else being equal, men should be elected 
to this office whose interest it is to have the schools kept open a sufficient 
length ot time, and taught in the best manner possible. Some of the most 
efficient directors I have ever known were those who had no children of their 
own to educate, but while there are noble exceptions to every general rule, 
it is safest to follow the beaten track. For ''self- interest is the ruling prin- 
ciple in man.^' 

Whilst the directors are endeavoring to conform to the requirements of 
tbe law, I am sorry that the practice of parental visiting is not general. 
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I have found that where parents do visit the schools the teachers hav^e been 
instrumental, to a rerj great extent, in effecting this happj result. 

Dutrict Superintendent. — We have no district superintendents. That part 
of the law is entirely abandoned in the county, simply because directors did 
not consider themselves qualified. 

Normal Schools, dec. — Colleges, academies and Normal training schools 
are quite numerous during the summer, and ample provision for the traiaiog 
of teachers to a certain degree, yet none so good, in my opinion, as a regu- 
lar established State Normal school would be. The propriety of having one 
established in the district which we stand connected with by law, has been 
discussed by the superintendents of the adjoining counties and myself. But 
as yet the subject ended in talk, owing to the fact, that we have never found 
enterprise sufficient to carry our design through. We need such a school 
and would like to have it, feeling satisfied that hundreds of the teachers 
would attend and prepare themselves thoroughly for teaching. 

. Text-Books. — Nearly all of the districts have, at some time or other, 
adopted a uniform series of books, and among those that have, some have 
been tardy in introducing them, so that one half or more of the schools are 
not properly classified. We hope that the day is not distant when there will 
be a general uniformity of text- books throughout the entire county ; senti- 
ment at present looks in that direction. 

Public Sentiment. — There is no open opposition to the schools at present. 
Occasional symptoms of re-action manifest themselves, arising more from 
local causes than from any settled hostility to the system. It can safely be 
said, that we are surely gaining rapid ground. The most friendly feelings 
were exhibited towards the Superintendent in the performance of his official 
duties. Directors, teachers and patrons were willing to co-operate. A 
large majority of the people are favorable to the common school system, 
and manifest a desire to have the standard raised, the term lengthened, and 
to carry out more perfectly the true design of the system. 

Press. — We have no educational journal in the county, but the local press 
continues to do a good work for the schools. Its columns are always open 
for educational articles. The school system has no more warm friends or 
ardent supporters, than our editors, and many thanks are due them for their 
judicious efforts in its furtherance. 

Pulpit — Yery little has been done by the ministers towards the common 
school cause ; a few instances, however, the visitation of schools has been 
attended to regularly by the clergy. It is to be regretted that so little in- 
terest is manifested by our clergymen. At the last County institute the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That we request all the clergymen of the county to preach 
from the pulpit, three sermons, in behalf of the common school cause. 
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OMaeleB. — Neglect of parents in regard to sending their children to 
•ohool. Parents or guardians are guilty of doing a lifelong and irrepara- 
ble injury to their children to whom they do not furnish proper books and 
gire due encouragement. 

Lastly, — Taking into consideration the opposing elements and slow de- 
Telopment of the human mind, we have reason to be satisfied with the past, 
aid to hope for still more improvement in the future. Many thanks are 
d«e the Department, and former County Superintendent, for counsel and ad- 
Tiee, and the frieuds of education generally throughout the county, for their 
eo*operation and sympathy. 
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I was in hopes, one year ago, when I made my third annual report, that 
tfte one who shonid be^onored with the position I now occupy, would be 
able to give a more flattering account, than heretofore, of the condition of 
the schools in this county. 

Since my last report. Falls and Lemon townships have availed themselves 
of the benefits offered by our present school system, and, in each, the direc* 
tors are accomplishing a good work. Qualification and experience being 
first inquired into, before the teacher is hired, while in far too many cases 
this is disregarded. 

School Houses. — In Falls township one new and commodious building has 
been erected and suitably furnished. In Forkston a two* story building has 
been built for the purpose of a graded school; a good and substantial build- 
ing. In Windham a new building, with seats without backs, boards pro- 
jecting from the sides of the room to accommodate those choosing to write, 
which our forefathers might have approved. A new one, considerably in 
advance of the last mentioned, has been put up in Mehoopany. Oradually 
tbe old dilapidated buildings are being re-placed by better ones. 

Schools. — I cannot see that the average scholarship has improved since 
mj last report. The scarcity of laboring hands, together with high prices, 
takes many of our lads from the schools, with a very limited knowledge of 
the rudiments of education. 

School Apparatus, — In a few townships, Perce's magnetic globes have 
been introduced. Progress in this respect is slow. 

Teachers. — We have teachers for about one-third of our schools. We 
pat in subs tit utes, which can be hired at a cheap rate, in the remaining 
schools. Tbe.'^e nubn. are a dernier resort, put on trial with a term eertifr- 
cate, and, as might be expected, at the close of the term no material ad- 
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rantage has been gained by the pnpil. While not nnfreqnently, painms 
seem well satisfied, the teacher baring been rerj agreeable, sociable and 
disposed to flatter ; hence, cheap teachers are, in some instances, abore par. 

Examwationn are held semianunally; then bnt half the schools can bt 
filled with teachers holding certificates. Many designing to teach, and not 
wishing to expose their ignorance, knowing the scarcity of teachers, bare 
hope, through the influence of friendly directors, to be put on trial for a 
term, usually with the statement they did not intend to teach, but no teacher 
can be had, and they insist upon my taking the school. I am in hopes of 
seeing better times, trusting the recent act passed by the Legislatare, to 
assist county institutes, will be beneficial to us We have no teachers that 
have had the advantage of a Normal school education, and but very few 
that are well qualified. Wages are generally too low to induce teachers to 
expend much in preparation for teaching, as ttiey do not intend to make it 
a profession. 

County Superintendency. — For the past eleven years I have watched the 
school system of this State, and I deem one of tl^ best agencies at work, 
is that of the County Superintendent. I am glas to see the Legislatoft 
has taken this matter in hand, and hope to see better results in fntare. 

School Directors. — About one-half of school directors are deeply inter- 
ested in the education of our youth ; they are working with fidelity. PoH- 
tios is of more importance to the balance. 

With this report I hand in my resignation, hoping the citizens of Wyom- 
ing county will awaken to their truest and best interests — the education of 
their children. 
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New Houaes. — There have been built during the year as follows : A 
fine frame building in Lower Chanceford ; cost $580. A stone building in 
Fairview — certainly one of the finest buildings in the county. A fhime 
building in Fawn. An excellent brick building in West Manheim ; coti, 
|550. Two very fine brick buildings in Monaghan, and a frame buildiDf 
in Shrewsbury township. 

Graded Schools. — There have been no additional districts that have g^raded 
their schools during the year, bnt two or three have made all neeessarj 
arrangements to do so for the coming session. Magnetic globes were pur- 
chased for eighty-six of our schools during the past year. Very few of our 
school 9 are now without either maps or globes, and all are supplied with 
black-boards. 
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8ucee98,of Teachers — Quite a nnmber of teachers, owing to the extra- 
ordinary scarcity, were licensed to teach, who were deroid of sufficient 
■cholastic ability ; and of each we hare nothing to report bat general dU- 
mUiafaoiionf want of success^ total indifference, &g. Such teachers cannot 
be licensed under the revised law; and I believe it were better that half 
•f our schools phonld be closed, rather than fill them with such material 

I have noticed a marked improvement in the instructioi of our well qaali- 
fied teachers who have been in the ranks several years. Cause : Connty 
•onventions and protracted institutes, throughout the county. 

Directors have not benefitted the schools as much as might have been 
done by visitations ; but there is a cause for this. Very much of their time 
was employed in settling up the bonnty account, and none but those en- 
gaged in this work have an accurate idea of the vast amount of labor and 
perplexity attending this incubus of the common school system. 

We have lost many of our very best directors through resignation, or re- 
fdaal to be re-elected, from complaints and reflections by the community at 
large, with reference to bounty matters ; and I sincerely believe that ten 
years will pass by before our schools will be in the condition in which they 
were before directors took hold of this unwise measure. 

Improvement of Teachers — During the year seventy-four of our teach- 
ers attended Normal schools, of whom sixty-three attended one under my 
sapervision, in which I was assisted by S. O. Boyd, Esq., a teacher of 
many years of successful experience. 

Visitaiions, — Owing to the very inclement weather and impassable condi- 
tion of the roads, I was not able to visit as many schools as I should have 
Tisited. 

The roads during mid-winter were blockaded with snow, and sometimes 
I x^ould only get to the school house by calling upon persons to break the 
roads, on horse- back ; then, I would find no more than four or five scholars 
present. I frequently made three or four different appointments with see- 
retaries before I could get to their district. During early spring, the mad 
was so deep that wagons were unhitched in our most public roads I tried 
every means of locomotion, and at last resorted to walking, which means I 
adopted until I became completely wearied and foot-sore. 

This accounts for (and justice to the districts demands that it should be 
done) the low percentage of attendance compared with former years. 

Protracted Institutes. — During my annual tour of examinations, I an- 
noaneed to the directors my intention of holding institutes throughout the 
county, and requested them to consider the matter in an official capacity, 
and notify me if such should be held in their respective dintricts, and at 
what time. 

J held institutes, continuing two days, in twenty-three school districts, 
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at which one handred and ninety-six of the teachers were instmcted upon 
methods of instruction, (apon all the branches of common school atndj,) 
order of recitations, school discipline, and, in fact, subjects embracing the 
entire economy of the school room. 

Reasons : I had discovered that oar schools were, in many instances, 
filled with teachers devoid of professional skill, (owing to many of oar ex- 
perienced teachers having entered the army in various capacities,) but yet 
possessing superior scholastic attuiaments ; and such teachers, of coorse, 
did not succeed as well as those of inferior qualifications, but of superior 
ability as instructors, owing to years of experience in the- school room. 

The latter were frequently referred to as proof that " it did not require 
much of an education to make a good teacher," and to give the inexperieoced 
some hints and advice to excel the poorly qualified class, I thought waa the 
most important duty that I had to perform. Again, such remarks from di- 
rectors, and others, encouraged poorly qualified teachers not to attend school 
in order to improve themselves, and to convince them that they were at- 
tempting to discharge duties for which they were not qualified, also actuated 
me to attempt this course. 

I also enlarged upon the advantages of an education that could be ob- 
tained under the immediate supervision of the parent over any other, in 
which boys and girls must be removed from under the parental roof, at that 
very period when most they need parental advice and care. In fact, I did 
and said all that I could, to convince all that the common school is the 
noblest institiUion of the land. 

Results : By this means, I met more of the patrons of our schools, to 
whom I commuDicated my plans and views, than I had done during three 
former years I know, from conversations held with them, that very many 
bad their prejudices removed, or very much modified. It removed a leth- 
argy under which many of our schools were existing, by bringing about a 
familiar re-union of all connected with the system, from the scholar to tlie 
superhitendent. Instead of spending one and one- half hours with each 
teacher, as I can do by visitation, I spent two days. 

County Convention — We held our County convention during the Christ- 
mas holidays, which was well attended by the teachers of the county. 

The exercises were all of a practical character, to which our teachers 
gave the closest attention. 

Prof Eidd Imparted a vast amount of information upon elocution, and 
gave two readings, to which we charged admittance ; the proceeds of which 
procured a handsome book- case, charts, maps and the nucleus of an eduea- 
^onal library, for the use of the teachers of the county. Prof. Porter de- 
livered a course of interesting lectures upon subjects relating to natural 
•cience. 
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Most of the exercises, howerer, were condacted by teachera of the coon^. 

These aDoual gatherings, ia my hamble opinion, do more to unite the 
teachers fur general effort than any other means that has been devised, and 
the last Legislatnre exhibited its appreciation of this auxiliary by granting 
it that aid, throughout the entire State, which it so justly merits. 

District Lisluutes. — But eight of the many districts of the county held 
reipilar meetings of the district institute. We think it was a move in the 
wrong direction to place the institute under the protection of each separate 
district, after having placed it under the liberal protection of the State, 
whose withdrawal of protection, at the very moment when the institute 
would have shown its vast utility, has caused its almost entire abolition. — 
In those districts in which the institute has been maintained by the extra- 
ordinary effort of the teachers alone, greater interest and more united en- 
ergy are plainly discernable. 

District Superintendent. — But one district in the county is supplied with 
a district superintendent — one of the most experienced teachers acting in 
that capacity, whose monthly visit to each school is attended with very good 
results, if the district institute is to be left to the option of each school 
board, the district superintendent should be placed under the charge of the 
State. 

Academies^ dic. — At two or three of the regular academies of the county 
many of our teachers receive their educational training, but, to the best of 
our knowledge, at no one is special training upon the art of teaching given. 

Fresa and Pulpit. — Apart from the publication of proceedings of county 
and district institutes, our county papers contain very little of a direct edu* 
cational bearing; at least no educational column is permanently found in 
any paper. Very little teaching of an educational character, if any, is 
promulgated from the pulpit, and the calls of the minister, in general, upon 
the teacher and scholars in the school room, are " like angels' visits, few 
and far between." 

Obstacles. — The great obstacle in the way of improvement I believe to 
be a desire on the part of all to economize, by every means, until the bounty 
debt, amounting to several thousand dollars, in many districts, shall be can- 
celled ; but it certainly is a mistaken application of economy to permit the 
rising generation to )^row up without the advantages of the very best 
schools. 

The bounty tax has also been the cause of distrust, opposition and bicker- 
ings, from which the schools have suffered in very many instances. Again, 
directors are often elected who have no personal interest in the schools, 
having neither children nor grand-children to be educated, and for such to 
take a deep interest in the welfare of "other men's children," is ''more 
honored in the breach than in the observance ;" yet there are some noUe 
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erceptions to this charge. 8onie few districts hare adopted the tinwiffe 
poiicy of establishing independent schools, neither good high common echoob 
nor academies, employing for a portion of the year a theological stadent, or 
ao under- graduate of some college ; men, in most instances, devoid of abilit]r 
and experience, to whom they intrust the edocatioQ of children that would 
be more fully benefitted if bat half the means expended in the erection of 
such buildings, and the procuring of such teachers, had been donated to the 
common schools of the district. We advocate the establishment of good 
academies, where they are needed and can be sustained, but there is no 
need of a '^go between," where all unite in elevating the common scbool tm 
its proper standard. 

Changes in the Law. — We beliere the State at large, from what we have 
learned of our own county, would welcome an increase of the school term. 
The directors of some districts, being intimidated by anonymous threats of 
the destruction of property, etc., (for there are, and, perhaps, always wiH 
be Bome who are blind to their own interests, and oppose general education,) 
do not by official action lengthen the term, although they and many others 
desire it to be done. 

All the advances that have been made since the adoption of the system 
have been by legislative enactments, and, we think, this is the next step 
that should be thus taken. 

Some special legislation is needed for Shrewsbury district. The hoases 
were erected by school committees before the adopiion of the system, and, 
perhaps, are not the property of the district. 

The directors do not feel like expending the funds of the district in re- 
pairing them unless they are surrendered to the township. Many of tbem 
are in a dilapidated condition. But one house, a new one, is the property 
•f the district 

SumnuUion of Labors — The following is an exhibit of labor for the year : 
Pablic examinations, 45 ; applicants examined, 377 ; schools visited, 130 ; 
institutes held, 31 ; educational meetings, 18; days officially engaged, 5200; 
miles traveled, 2, 100 ; letters written, 230. 



INDIANA COUNTY.— A. J. Bolar. 

Yery few schools were in session during the summer. This prevented 
me from knowing much about tbem until after the fall examinations. I then 
ascertained some of the difficulties in the way of prof^ress. Among the 
more prominent of these I found to be the inexperience of the teachers, their 
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lack of necessary intelleetoal qnalifications, and the want of iaterest on the 
part of boards of school director s, parents and gaardians. 

School Houses — Many of these are located in ont of the way places, and 
are not accessible by any road A large number should be re- placed with 
new ones, and so located as to be accessible to all, at all tiroes. Generally, 
I fonnd grounds sufficiently extensive around them, for many of them are 
located in the woods, but grounds properly improved are seldom found in 
the county. 

It is time more attention was given to the planting of trees, and the ar- 
ranging of walks and play grounds. 

Apparatus — AH the schools I have visited have, at least, a black-board, 
and nearly all have out* lino maps and globes. The globes were supplied 
daring the year, and, no doubt, will prove highly beneficial, as soon as onr 
teachers learn bow to use them. 

Compulsory Attendance. — It seems very clear to me, from the visitation 
af schools, as well as from observation in different parts of the county, that 
compulsory attendance is necessary. Toothing else will, in many cases, se- 
cure regularity of attendance. It is a lamentable fact that there are many 
sofaolard of a proper age, in the county, who never attend school. Surely 
the organization of our government demands the education of all. 

Watjes of the Teacher. — The compensation for a good teacher has been, 
durhig the year, insufficient, while those who were poorly qualified received 
more than they were worth, even at the lowest wages. It would doubtless 
be better, where the wages are not sufficient to secure the services of a good 
teacher, to leave the school closed one session, and give double wages the 
next se.Msion, to a well qualified instructor. One term in a good school is 
better than two in a very poor one. 

FemaU Teachers. — In some parts of the county there is a decided opinion 
against them, while iu other portions few males are employed. Observation 
has convinced me that when both are well qualified they succeed equally 
well. 

Moral Teaching. — Principles of morality seem to be inculcated in most 
of our schools. The Bible is regularly read in nearly every school, but im 
some only as a text-book. No regular text-book, for imparting moral in- 
struction, is used, but the teacher who realizes his responsibility can find 
abundant matter in nearly all our school books to assist him in imparting 
such instruction. 

Examinations. — The tabular statement shows the number of examina- 
tions held and the number of teachers examined. The method of condoet- 
ing ttiiMh was the oral as far aa possible. This course was adopted to create 
an iutt-re-^t iu those attending them, and to enable boards of directors to 
form a correct idea of their ability to teach. 
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Visitations, — These were neither as frequent nor numeroos as desirable. 
It was impossible to visit schools during a great portion of the winter, on 
acconnt of the depth and drifts of snow. The roads were filled above the 
heights of the fences, and all human effort failed to keep them open for a 
time. After the main roads had been made passable, visitation of schools 
was resumed, but in passing through many districts about one-half the 
schools were closed on account of being inaccessible, and those in session 
were but poorly attended. This accounts for so few visits reported on dis- 
trict returns. It is not my opinion, however, that visitation in rural dis- 
tricts is the best way of spending all the time while the schools are in ses- 
sion. Too much time is spent on the roads. More can be accomplished 
for the cause of education by meeting with the teachers of a district in an 
institute of two or three days. 

District Institutes. — Too much cannot be said in their favor, if properly 
conducted. Where they have failed it has been on aceount of want of in- 
terest or sufficient ability. As a means they cannot fail in producing good 
results when carried on by competent teachers. The County iostitnte was 
only middling well attended. This is accounted for by considering it was 
the first one held for a number of years. In the future, such a meeting will, 
no doubt, meet the general expectation. 

Graded Schools. — We have only fifteen in the county. We should have 
at least fifty. Every town and village, and the more thickly settled por- 
tions of the county, should have schools of lower and higher grades. 

Uniformity of J'ext- Books. — In most of the districts of the county there 
is uniformity of text-books. It is a matter of regret, however, that there 
is not uniformity throughout the whole county. It would certainly pro- 
mote the cause of education, and lessen the expense of those who are least 
able to bear it That portion of the population who change location every 
year or two, is compelled to purchase a series of new books nearly every 
time they change their place of residence. This causes to them an expense 
equal to, if not greater than many who think they pay a heavy school tax. 
Uniformity of text-books is the only remedy. 

Wants. — We should have a corps of experienced and skillful teachers who 
will make teaching a business, and not merely a stepping stone to some- 
thing more lucrative. We should have at least six months' school in the 
year. The work of teaching should be a profession. This, it seems to mo, 
should be done by legislation. This might be done by equalizing taxation 
over the whole State for school purposes. We want the teachers to have 
employment long enough in each year, and such a compensation given them, 
that they can feel that they can make an honest living by teaching. 

As soon as such a state of affairs is brought about we may expect a happy 
future in the cause of education, and not till then. 
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EASTON BOROUGH—W. W. Cottikoham. 

Tbe Easton school district is in a healthy condition. Perhaps there Is no 
portion of the State in which there are more visible marks of edncational 
advancement. The last five years have developed a commendable progress 
in everything allied to the work of public education. In fact this period is 
the most note- worthy of all our school history. After a variety of tena- 
live efforts, we have reathed a system of gradation or classification, the 
working and results of which are highly satisfactory. Each school, though 
the constituent part of a general system, is complete in itself, in its classifi- 
cation of pupils, and the distribution of its studies, and is independent, in 
its operations, of every other school in the district. The schools of the re- 
spective wards are systematically graded, and together compose a separate 
and independent organization ; and these ward divisions or organizations, 
when completed and in operation, together constitute an entire, harmonious 
system with the high Hchool in the centre as the point of convergence. Be* 
tween the primary and the high school are included all the appliances and 
facilities for acquiring a thorough and practical English education, and a 
diploma from the last institution is accepted as presumptive proof of qualifi* 
cation to enter upon a college curriculum. 

No one familiar with the past of our schools can fail to note the period 
when decided progress first commenced. Not until we were relieved from 
the palsying connection of the county superintendency, was there any definite 
Improvement upon the system as adopted about fifteen years ago. Since 
we have been constituted a separate and independent district, a generous 
pride has suggested experiments, and quickened activity, so that now, we 
think, we have a right to boast over what has been accomplished. 

The members of the board of control are men of practical wisdom, mani- 
festing a positive and active interest in the work of education, and some of 
them are gentlemen of large intelligence and varied culture, who are fa^ 
18 School Rep. 
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miliar with the approved methods of instruction and discipline, and whose 
judgment, in the selection of text-books, is valuable and safe. One of the 
most potential reasons of our success, is the unity of our board. It has 
been entirely fireo from strife or antagonism. All proposed measures of 
change or reform are frankly and fully discussed, and, harmonious action 
following, the Superintendent is left, unimpeded by diverse councils, to 
make the application and watch the results. 

Again, the public interest in our schools has been progressive. Here, as 
well as elsewhere, the people begin to regard education in its true relations. 
Hence they are easily made to feel their obligations, as men and citisens, 
to support the interests of education In this community, as a consequence, 
the school tax is cheerfully paid by a very large proportion of the citizens, 
and by some even with an expression of gratitude. 

An efficient agency in promoting progress has been the Teachers^ district 
institute. This association of teachers, established by direction of the 
board of control, convened weekly. It was regularly organized, systemati- 
cally conducted, and punctually attended. Its exercises consisted of occa- 
sional lectures, the elucidation of methods of instruction, the discussion of 
educational topics, and a critical examination of text-books. By the dis- 
cussion of scholastic topics, direct educational influence was brought to bei^ 
* upon the teachers themselves. Again, the genial and encouraging power 
of sympathy was brought to their support and improvement. The teacher, 
by communing with his fellow teachers, had his own judgment enlightened 
by their experieoce and counsel, and had a new enthusiasm enkindled in his 
calling. It was a meeting for reciprocal aid. Its wisdom was aggregated 
into common stock, and thereby the information of each was conveyed to 
alL By the collision of mind a mere theoretic proposition may be stated, 
which, when applied by the practical laborer in the field of education, may 
prove to be of incalculable value. In this district the association has been 
of large service in promoting, by reflex action, the general interests of edu- 
cation. Though the immediate benefit has been reaped by the teacher, the 
pupil has received the ultimate profit. 

It is unnecessary for me to give a detailed statement of my labor. What- 
ever is demanded by the duties embraced in the following summary, it has 
been my effort to supply : 

1. The examination of teachers, with the view of ascertaining 
(a ) Their intellectual status. 

(6.) Their adaptation to the particular requirements of the several grades 
of schools. 

2. The supervision of teachers, in order 

(a.) To ascertain the distinctive quality of the teaching. 
(6.) To correct mistakes, and reform bad habits. 
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(a) To saggest improyements in sab-classification and methods of oal* 
are. 
(d ) To prevent useless ezpenditare of labor and time. 

3. Ab to discipline, 

(a.) To counsel and assist teachers. 

(6.) To communicate with and advise parents. 

(c.) To adjust the ordinary difficulties arising between parents and teach- 

TB. 

(d.) To hear formal complaints preferred against teachers, and gather 
he facts for the information of the board. 

4. The examination of all pupils applying for admission, in order to their 
proper classification, and the designation, by written order, of the particular 
chool and class to which their proficiency is adapted. 

5. The arrangement of the studies of each school, so as to maintain the 
larmony of the general curriculum, and at the same time afford each depart- 
lant its appropriate quantum of labor. 

6. The examination of every pupil in the district twice annually, to de- 
ermine 

(a.) The qualification of pupils offered for promotion. 

(&.) The success of the teacher. 

The press has been an important agency in promoting progress, and it is 
Be upon which we still rely for co- operation and aid. That portion of our 
opalation who have not cultivated an acquaintance with literature, look 
) the newspaper for its jugdment upon the value of all institutions whose 
rofessed design is to promote the public welfare. They are diligent in the 
body and ef their weekly and daily prints. Unseen and unsuspected, an 
nder-current of inquiry has thus been made to flow with study course and 
icreasing strength, and the seeds of thought fructify before it is suspected 
bey have been sown. The press of our borough has always given a prompt 
nd salutary support to all measures of educational improvement, and therein 
68 much of the reason of the favorable change in public sentiment touch- 
ig the value of our public schools. 

The pulpit has also co-operated in the accomplishment of our object. 
Jdiough it is no longer the single and solitary source of popular instruc- 
[on, yet, from the inseparable connection of man's mental and moral nature, 
le pulpit must possess much educational force. The moral sensibilities 
ftnnot be quickened and elevated without the correlate result of stimulating 
le intellect. Hence educational efforts have strong moral claims upon the 
Id of the pulpit, and that aid, in this .community, has been cheerfully and 
Iciently given. The pastors of our churches, generally, in their private 
tid official relations, have been helpful supporters of the board and the 
uperintendent, in their efforts to reach higher qualifications in our teachers 
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to maltiply the advantages of the pupils, and to improFe the statin of our 
schools. 

The apparently immovable obstacle to fatore progress is absenteeism on 
the part of pupils. Were the difficulty met we could congratnlate oarselves 
as having a system whose fruits were almost entirely beneftcient We see no 
method of reaching or curing the evil, so long as parents are not judicious^ 
or are ignorant of the pernicious consequences of irregalar or partkil attend- 
ance upon school, or until the remedy is supplied, by legislation, in a com- 
pulsory attendance. We are satisfied that, for a long time to come, this 
will be the great impediment to a full and impartial trial of any organized 
system of public education. Our board has bad frequent action apon the 
subject, but as long as parents can fortify themselves, in their assumed rights, 
by legislative enactments, so long can they nullify all the efforts of boards- 
of control to adopt an effective remedy for the evil. Without the aid of 
legislation our only hope is in an increasing appreciation, by the people, of 
the province and objects of education. 



ERIE CITY.— H. S. JoNEa 

Educational Progress. — The progress has been^ in some respects, highly 
encouraging. The improvements may be thus classified : — First. Better 
classification of pupils. Second. A higher grade of study and recitation. 
Third. Better attendance and less tardiness. Fourth. Pupils and patrons 
have taken a greater interest in the schools. Fifth. A higher standard of 
recitation and school management have been reached by the teachers. — 
Sixth. An increase of twenty per cent, in salaries paid, and an increase of 
thirty per cent, in the power and spirit of the teaching force employed. 

The progress made has been by slow, and, at times, by difficult steps — 
There has been no special awakening in the cause. The improving agents 
have been, progressive gradation, close classification, improved methods of 
school management and class instruction, combined effort to increase the 
attendance and decrease the tardiness of pupils, and the consolidation of 
the higher classes of the several schools in one, called the ^' Central high 
school." 

Two years ago the schools of the city differed widely in discipline and 
methods of instruction. Pupils leaving one school for another, on account 
of change of residence, found the *' new school" as new as if it were lo* 
cated in Missouri or Massachusetts. Branches of study that received care- 
ful attention in one school, were passed hastily over in another, so that 
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tbere was « constant and nnpleasant difficaltj in the neceseary transfer of 
«cholar8 from oi^ school to another. 

At this time the difference is mach narrowed, so that the former com* 
plaints and diedikes, growing otit of transfers, are few, and not yerj formi- 
dable. 

The Teachers' institute baa been one of the most effective instraments in 
the work of consolidating and streogtheniDg the scattered and disjointed 
parts of the school machiaerj. In it, teachers compared the leugth of les- 
sons they were accustomed to give out to their classes, and a common 
standard was reached, and made a part of the system by the Supecintendent. 
Tills standard was not mechanical, but the measure of thoroughness, when 
applied by each teacher, showod plainly when too much had been attempted 
at one lesson. 

The work of the institute was divided into two divisions. First. Exer- 
^ises and instruction that pertained especially to the every day work of the 
school room. Second. Exercises and instruction that would have a ten- 
dency to enlarge the general scholarship of the teachers, as general infor- 
mation, questions in science, art, history, &c 

The interest of the teachers, in the institute, has been of the highest order, 
;and very commendable progress has been made by a majority, la the theory 
And practice of teaching, and in many things which tend to develop teach- 
ing ability. 

About a year ago, upon the suggestion of the SuperintendeuU the board 
4>f control consolidated the higher classes in the several schools, and organ- 
ized a Central high school. This radical change at once added new vigor 
to the working of the schools ; although the standard of admission was low, 
the spirit of the pupils and the devotion of the teachers made the " expori- 
tnent^ a fixed and successful feature in the system. As each scholar had to 
pass a lengthy and thorough examination before being allowed the privileges 
of the school, when admitted, the applicants felt that they had won some- 
thing, and that they were going to raise the standard of school improve- 
ment higher and higher. 

The influence of the Central school, on the lower depMriments, was most 
salutary A pleasant rivalry would, at times, spring np between the lower 
schools, ia striving for the place of honor next to the Central school, in 
•"attendance," ''punctuality," &c. 

The interest of the pupils re -acted on the parents, so Ibat much more has 
t)een realized, in the way of parental influence, than heretofore. 

The educational spirit i^', as yet, not what it ought to be. A number of 
•oor citizens know little and care little about the common schools of the city ; 
they look on them as a sort of "legal necessity ;" something the city must 
hjBkve, and poor ones will answer the ends of the law. This clarts do but 
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little in the way of oppoeition. Thej form individaallj aHd e^lleetirelj, t 
dead weight that must be carried by the progressive thinkers and workers. 

IDUOATIONAL WORK 09 TBS 6UPSBIMT1ND1NT. 

The time and energies of the Superintendent have been mainly spent in de- 
veloping plans fitted to the circumstances, writing out instructions to teach- 
ers, examining pupils and classes, visiting the several departments, en- 
couraging pupils and teachers by working on the principle of noticing and 
speaking of every improvement made in attendance, deportment, recitation, 
study, &c., &c.; explaining difficulties and new features to the teachers; 
answering questions and complaints of patrons ; assisting teachers in diifi- 
cult cases of discipline ; presiding over two institutes each month. Much 
of the Superintendent's work has been helping unsystematic teachers to be 
more systematic. He finds that old habits are hard to overcome, even in 
well disposed teachers. During the last two years the Superintendent has 
held, near the close of each school year, a teachers' examination, at which 
every teacher took a part. All the work done by the teachers was carefully 
examined, and marked in such a way that each could tell where she was 
deficient or faulty ; the questions and written answers of each person ex- 
amined were given back. The teachers' examinations have done much in 
raising. the qualifications of the teachers. Those that had an ambition to 
improve saw to what points to direct their efforts. The last examination 
proved a success. 

WORK DONE BT OTHER AQEN0IS8. 

The city has a board of control, that is up to the demands of the times 
in spirit, if not in understanding. The majority are earnest and active, de- 
siring to place the schools on the highest plane of usefulness. The spirit 
of improvement must produce improvement. The schools have been well 
visited by regularly appointed committees. 

The influence of the press and the pulpit has been good in character, but 
no particular interest has been shown. The papers have been willing and 
ready to publish articles and items of interest concerning the common 
schools, but none of them have made them a subject of daily or weekly 
discussion. 

Obsiaclea. — Ignorance is the obstacle of obstacles. The people desire 
good schools ; they wish to see their children well educated, but quite often 
good teaching has been ignored and poor teaching praised ; '^ pleasant" 
teachers have been pronounced '* good," and teachers that keep quiet schools, 
" first-rate ;" ^' going through the book" has been synonomous with under- 
standing the subject It is a lamentable fact, but true, that but little on 
education is written that the people read. We need words to be writ- 
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ten that the mass will read, on " schools as thejr are,'' and " schools as thej 
oaght to be.'' 

The great obstacle spoken of can be removed only by the strennons 
efforts of well qnalified teachers, sapported bj an intelligent and progpressiye 
board of directors. Frequent, fair, and thorough examinations of pupils, 
will sift scholarship from the rubbish of careless study, and worse teaching, 
and raise the public idea of what schools ought to be, as the standard of 
teaching and school knowledge is raised. To do this, will require devoted 
and intelligent labor, and considerable time. 

It is suggested that school directors be paid in part for their services.— 
An efficient board must necessarily spend much time in attending to the 
affairs of the schools ander their general charge. 



MEADVILLB CITY.— G. W. Haskins. 

The schools of Meadville were organized into one system, by the organi- 
sation of a board of control, composed of the school directors of both the 
North and South wards, on the eighteenth day of May, 1861. The schools 
in the South ward had been partially graded for a number of years, and 
part of that time were in very successful operation, under the direction of 
excellent teachers. The schools of the North ward, though at times taught 
by good teachers, were not graded or classified, and, as a consequence, were 
not in as good condition as those of the South ward. 

In September of 186 1, it was determined to re- organize and properly 
grade the schools of both wards on the same basis, and to establish a union 
high school, for the accommodation of pupils from both wards. There were 
eetabllshed, as a result of this, a primary, secondary, intermediate and gram- 
mar school, in each ward ; and a school for teaching English to Gtornum 
children, a colored school, and a high school for the whole borough. During 
the school year of 1866, owing to the crowded condition of the primary 
and secondary schools, one unclassified school was established in each ward, 
in order to relieve these two schools of their overflowing numbers, and for 
the admission of pupils not yet prepared for the intermediate grade. 

The primary schools are at present much too large, and will be divided 
as soon as suitable rooms can be procured for the additional schools ; that 
in the North ward during the present month. 

Since gprading the schools the number in attendance has been steadily on 
the increase, and has more than doubled ; while the percentage of attend* 
ance has increased from sixty-five to ninety -five per cent. There are now 
in attendance, at the public schools of the city, about eight hundred and 
fifty pupils, and when we get suitable school rooms they will, undoubtedly, 
be occupied by twelve hundred pupils. 
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The board of control has nsaallj beea composed of active and energetit 
men, who have the good of the schools at heart, and who have labored 
earnestly to promote their best interests. 

When the present system was adcpted, it was thought impracticablt 
to thoroughly classify the schools, and tbey were left to work into a mort 
perfect classification. As the members of the board of control wer^ men 
actively engaged in professional or basiue^^s {pursuits, they coald not give the 
schools that constant, personal supervision which the system requires. The 
result has been that the grading has not been perfected, as was Intended, 
and many irregularities have found their way into the schools In some 
instances the different schools were conducted without any reference to Iho 
grade next below or above them, or those of like grade in the other ward. 
Pupils were irregularly promoted ; sometimes whole classes were hurried 
forward into the next grade, because it was not as full as the one tbey were 
then in. And in this way the classification was destroyed, and the standard 
in the different grades lowered. 

Notwithstanding these defects, resulting from want of supervision, the 
graded schools of Meadville have succeeded even beyond the expectation of 
those who organized them, and are to-day in very successful operation. — 
The object, in the future, shall be to perfect the classification, to correct 
and prevent irregularities, to amend and improve the system, as experience 
may direct, and by constant diligence, and careful, thorough teaching', on 
the part of Superintendent and teachers, to raise the standard in all the 
grades, and furnish opp)rtunity to all the children of the city of acquiring 
the basis of a thorough education. 

The greatest obstacle in the way of the success of the schools is the want 
of proper school buildings. Many of the school rooms now in use are old, 
and poorly adapted to school purposes, and are, by far, too small to accom- 
modate those who would attend the schools — many being now unable to 
gain admission because of the crowded condition of the schools. ' 

7 his evil will be remedied in the South ward, during the comincr yesLV^ by 
the completion of the commodious and elegant school building iiu\^ m pro- 
cess of erection in that ward. There is no present prospect of suitable relief 
in the North ward. It is greatly to be desired that the intelligent citizens 
of this ward, who are usually so forward in every good work, will see this 
in its proper light, and haviuga proper regard for the education, health and 
comfort of their children, go to work at once to prepare suitable school 
buildings for the accommodation of all the children in the ward. 

There are fourteen teachers emplojed in the schools, one male and tbir- 
teen female, at an average salary of forty-five dollars per month. The 
schools are kept open nine months in the year. 
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UNPAID DISTRICTS. 367 



DISTRICTS UTTPAID 

BtU are still supposed to be entitled to the appropriation of 1866^ which if 
not proven before June^ 1868, said appropriation icill be forfeited. 

Beaver county, Hookstown 940 59 

Bedford, Broad Top 153 75 

Do Londonderry 71 75 

Bradford, Borlington borough 26 24 

Cameron, Gibson 46 33 

Centre, Snow Shoe 82 00 

Clearfield, Fox 12 71 

Greene, Spr'mghill 09 68 

Indiana, Cherry Tree borough 31 98 

Luzerne, Wright 23 37 

M'Kean, Otto 26 65 

Pike, I^hman, , 61 50 

Potter, Sweden 47 15 

Tioga, Shippen 22 96 

Do... Elkland borough 36 90 

Venango, Franklin 264 45 

Do Harmony 60 02 

Do Tioneata township; 60 29 

Wyoming, Braintrim 47 56 

1,214 88 



DISTRICTS HN^PAID 

Because they have failed to forward to the Department either their four 
months^ cei'tificates^ or annual reports j or bothy for 1867. 

Allegheny county. Deer, Ea.st |95 34 

Beayer, Glasgow 21 84 

Do Independence 80 22 

Do Ohio and Industry, (Ind.) 9 24 

Bedford, Colerain bb 26 

Do Schellsburg 40 74 

Do Rainesburg 25 26 

Chester, Warwick 141 12 

Cumberland, Silver Spring 287 28 

Delaware, Western, (Ind.) 5 88 

Elk, Highland 2 94 

Forest, Tionesta 7 14 

Greene, Jackson 86 52 

Lycoming, Cummings 27 30 

Mercer, Jackson 80 22 

Do Middlesex, West 91 14 

Northampton, Forks 143 22 

Schuylkill, Yorkville 30 48 

Somerset, Northampton 53 34 

Susquehanna, Dundafl'. 25 62 

Venango, Harmony 51 24 

Washington, Nottmgliam 86 52 

Wyoming, Braintrim 48 72 

t)o Mehoopany -.. 63 46 

Do Nicholson, (Ind.) No. 1 42 00 

Do Overfield 28 56 

1, JiTl 60 



36S TNPAID DITSRICTS. 



DI8TEICTS UKPAID 
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employed without valid certifioaies^ or because they had less than four 
m&nth^ schools. 

Indiana, CherrvTroe borough $32 76 

Lyooming, M'lntyre 52 50 

Sullivan, Nojtli Mountain, (Ind.) 7 14 

Venango, Canal 107 52 

Do Cherry Tree, (Ind.) 30 24 

Do. Hickory 61 32 

York, Windsor, lower 231 00 

422 48 
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operation at ally from the beginning of the system^ or for many years. 

lieaver, Harmony ^38 22 

Berks, District 76 86 

liancaster, Cocalico, West 253 68 

M'Kean, Wetmore 4 20 

Northumberland, Cameron 40 32 

Do ....Jackson 74 76 

Do Jordan 92 40 

Do Mahanoy, Little 82 34 

Do Washington » 80 64 

Sclmylkill, Mahautongo, Upper 63 00 

Do Penn, West 220 08 

Somerset, Conemaugh 94 92 

Wyoming, ''\mkhannock township 74 34 

Do Wasliington 70 98 

York, Manheim 132 30 
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REPORT OF OFFICIAL VISITATIONS TO THE STATE NOR- 
MAL SCHOOLS. 

HABaisBUBO, January 7, 1867. 

Hon. C. R. CoBUBN : 

Sib: — Yon are hereby requested to visit, at sach times as shall be most 
conyenient to yourself, the several State Normal schools now in operation, 
make careful examinations in regard to them, and report to this Depart- 
ment upon the following topics : 

1st. The condition of the Normal school grounds and buildings. Ascer* 
tain whether they conform in all respects to the law, and especially take 
note of all the improvements. See whether the furniture is in all respects 
what it ought to be. 

2d. The condition of the libraries, and the amount of apparatus. Leani 
what is still wanting in these respects. 

3d. Examine into the manner in which the pecuniary interests are man- 
aged. The law requires "that the pecuniary affairs shall be managed, and 
the general control exercised by a board of trustees." See whether this 
provision of the law is faithfully conformed to. 

4th. The professional work done in each school. Ascertain the amount 
and kind of instruction in the science and art of teaching, apart from instruc- 
tion in the various branches taught, and the methods pursued in giving it. 

5th. The efficiency of the model schools. Ascertain to what extent the 
pupils from the Normal school eigoy the privileges of learning how to teach 
in each of these schools. 

6th. The effect of the law now in existence making appropriation to these 
schools. I 

7th. The improvements needed to pu; the schools in complete workl.To^ 
order to enable them fully to accomplish the ?nd designed by the State, in 
the ena'*tment of the Normal school law. 
25 SonooL Rxr. 
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Toa will please accompanj your report with such remarks and sugges- 
tions relative to said schools, and the law under which they were recognized 
by the State, as you shall deem expedient and proper. 

Yours truly, 

J. P. WICKERSHAM, 

Supt. Com. Schools. 



) 

Hareisburq, October 16, 1867. 

Hon. J. P. WlOKBRSHAM ; 

Sib : — In answer to the above communication, I have the honor to pre- 
sent the following report upon the condition of the State Normal schools. 

Yours respectfully, 

C. R. COBURN. 



TOPIC FIRST. 

'^ The condition of the Normal school grounds and buildings. Ascertain 
whether they conform in all respects to the law, and especially take note 
of all improvements. See whether the furniture is in all respects what it 
ought to be." 

Second District. — The school is located at Miliersville, Lancaster county, 
about three miles from the Pennsylvania railroad. There are two large 
brick buildings, one used for the model school and rooms for female students, 
the other for boarding hall, recitation rooms, chapel, library, society rooms 
and dormitories for males. The grounds are well fenced, and the front yards 
are beautified and made comfortable by a good supply of shade trees and 
ornamental shrubbery. A portion of the back yard is occupied as a play 
ground. The grounds and buildings conform in all important particulars to 
the requirements of the law. Some of the out-buildings appear not to have 
the care requisite to keep them in a proper condition. 

While the furniture, in most of the rooms, is comfortable, it is not of the 
most approved modern style. That in the mode! school room, however, is 
good, and very convenient for the class of pupils attending that school. 
No improvements are being made, either on the grounds or in the buildings. 

Third IHtUricL — The school in this district is situated at Kutztown, a 
small village in one of the eastern townships of Berks county, two and one- 
half miles from the East Pennsylvania railroad. 

The buildings are new and conform in their size and accommodations to 
the spirit of the law, although they may not, perhaps, in every particular, 
come up to its letter in matters of detail. 
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The enterprise is a uew one, hence many of the conveniences, and some 
"of the necessaries, with which the older schools are supplied, are here want- 
ing. The trustees are supplying these wants as rapidly as practicable. 
The buildings are all under one roof. The basement is ased exclusively for 
^ boarding hall, and the other parts are occupied as school rooms, library, 
«nd rooms for the accommodation of the students. The grounds are being 
laid out and arranged with taste aod skill. The furniture in most of the 
school and recitation rooms is convenient and comfortable, while that in the 
model school is very good. 

Fifth District — The school for this district is established at Mansfield, a 
small town in the eastern part of Tioga county, and along the line of the 
Corning and Blossburg railroad. 

The building, which is of brick, was erected about six years ago for an 
academy, or seminary ; hence the arrangements are not in all respects 
the very best for the accommodation of a Normal school. It is probable 
that the building does not in every particular come up to the strict letter of 
the law, yet improvements are constantly being made, so that the spirit of the 
law is substantially complied with. As at Eutztown, the first floor is occu- 
pied as a boarding hall, the second for school ppirposes proper, and the 
other parts of the building are divided into rooms for students. 

The grounds are fenced, and shade trees and shrubbery are being placed 
in the front yard, so that in a few years there will be all that will be needed 
for beauty and convenience. A portion of the grounds are on a steep hill- 
side, which renders it difficult to arrange play grounds upon them of suffi- 
cient size to accouimodate the pupils in their out-door exercise. Discon- 
nected with the main building is a large room for gymnastic exercise. No 
provision is made in the building for a room for a model school. The fur- 
niture generally is comfortable and convenient. The grounds are being im- 
proved from time to time by the trustees, and others connected with the in- 
stitution. 

Twelfth Didriot. — School located at Edinboro', Erie county, six miles 
from the Atlantic and Great Western railroad. Edinboro' is a small but 
pleasant village, surrounded by a fine farming country. There are foiir 
main buildings, all of wood, besides a small gymnasium. 

Two large, commodious buildings are used for boarding halls and rooms 
for students, one for the chapel, model school, and library, and the others for 
recitation rooms, labratory, and reading room. The buildings conform to 
the law, with the exception, perhaps, of the size of the chapel or haU. This 
room will not accommodate the number specified in the law, still it is suffi- 
ciently large to accommodate all upon ordinary occasions. The building 
that is used for school purposes, having been erected for an academy, is not 
well arranged for the accommodation of a Normal school. Each of the 
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fire baildings stands bj itself, and all of the four aFe some little distance 
from the one used for recitation rooms. 

The grounds are well fenced, and much care has been exercised in beaO' 
tifjing the front yards with shade trees and ornamental shrubbery, but for 
some cause they haye not grown well, and as yet the yards appear to have 
been neglected in this respect. 

The furniture is poor, mostly if not all of the eld fashion. No improve' 
ments are being made in the buildings or on the grounds^ 

TOPIC SECOND, 

"The condition of the libraries and the amount of apparatus. Learn 
what is wanting in these respects." 

Second DistricL — In this school there are two literary societies, to eaeb 
of which belongs a well selected library. The number of volames in both 
is 3,^00. The books are kept in good condition. There is also a reference 
library of about 100 volumes, which gives evidence of being frequently con* 
suited. 

The philosophical and chemical apparatus ts suflkient ta illustrate most 
of the principles found in our ordinary text-books upon the sciences. A 
set of physiological charts also belongs to the school. There is a lack of 
astronomical and mathematical instruments. The model school is supplied 
with all that is needed in the way of maps, charts, &c. This schoc^ hrais a 
fine eoliection of specimens in geology and mineralogy. 

Third DutricL — The model school is tolerably well supplied with appa- 
ratus suitable for such a school. With this exception the school has no 
apparatus, unless it be a terrestrial globe and a few geographical charts. 
Seven hundred dollars have been appropriated by the trustees for Uie pur- 
chase of apparatus, and six hundred to buy books for a reference library. 
The two societies have together five hundred volumes of' valuable books. 

Fi/th District. — The library contains five hundred volumes, most of whicb 
are State or national public documents, together with books of reference, 
the last of which are much used, as is shown by their appearance. The 
literary society has about eighty volumes of good works for such an insti- 
tution. The reading room has a goodly number of periodicals. The 
school is but poorly supplied with apparatus proper. It has, however, a 
great number of maps and charts, illustrative of the different subjects pre*' 
sented to the classes, and a full set of the finest physiological charts that I 
have ever seen. It is better supplied with articles of this kind than either 
of the other schools. The gymnasium has a good supply of apparatus for 
physical exercise. 

Twelfth Dibtrict, — The apparatus in the school in this district is suffi- 
cient for the illustration of the sciences so far as taught in the school. The 
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iUStroBoiDkal and mathematical departments are better represented than at 
either of the other Normal sciiools of the State. The whole is kept in 
good order, and evidently is frequently called into requisition by the pro- 
fessors. 

The two literary societies have each a library of about 100 volumes. 
That of the Normal school proper contains thirteen hundred. The reading 
room is supplied with seventy- five periodicals. The gymnasium has all the 
necessary apparatus for calisthenic exercises This school has a small but 
well selected collection of specimens in geology and mineralogy. 

TOPIC THIRD. 

^'Examine into the manner in which the pecuniary interests are man- 
aged. Tbo law requires 'that the pecuniary affairs shall be managed and 
the general control exercised by a board of trustees.' See whether this 
provision of the law 18 faithfully couformed to.'* 

Second and Third DiatncU. — The pecuniary affairs are managed exclu- 
sively by the boards of trustees, or by committees of said boards, in these 
two schools. They appoint the principals and fix their salaries and the sal- 
aries of all the professors, employ the steward, decide upon the price of 
boarding and tuition, furnish all supplies and receive all moneys paid. 

Fifth and Twelfth Districls. — in these schools the principals take the 
schools each upon his own responsibility, and they manage the financial 
affairs irrespective of the trustees., except that the price of tuition and 
board must be approved by them, and no teacher can be employed without 
their approval. The principals pay a small sum by way of rent, in repairs 
and insurance, and have whatever is made from the income. 

TOPIC FOURTH. 

''The professional work done in each school. Ascertain the amount and 
kind of instruction in the science and art of teaching, apart from instruc- 
tion in the various branches taught, and the methods pursued in giving if 

Second District. — One-half of the members of the graduating class 
teach in the model school during the fall and winter terms, and the others 
in the spring and summer terms. Those who are thus engaged in the 
model school meet the principal upon two evenings each week for special 
instruction in the theory of teaching. At these meetings the principal 
reads from notes that he has taken while in the school during the day, com- 
ments upon them, and commends or disapproves, as he thinks the circum- 
stances require. The students state any difficulties that may have arisen 
during the day. These, and the remedies, are freely discussed by teachers 
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and stadents. The saperinteiident of the model school also meets this 
class for a similar exercise one eyeDiQg in each week. 

The principal gives instruction to two classes each day in the "Theory 
of Teaching.'^ These classes use a text- book. Besides this, many of the 
members of the graduating class recite daily in mental science, in which 
recitation the proper methods of cnltivating the faculties are familiarly dis- 
cussed. 

Of those who expect to receive aid from the State, bat abowt one-half are 
especially instructed in the theory and practice of teaching. 

Third District. — As this is the second term of the school there is pro- 
perly no graduating class, although a few expect to graduate in 186B. 
These, with some others, teach in the model school, and with all those who 
are aided by the State they recite in the science of teaching once a da?. 
No other special instruction is given upon the subject. 

Fifth District. — The members of the graduating class receive instraction 
from the principal in the matter of arranging, managing, conducting and 
teaching schools three times a week, in addition to which they recite, each 
day, in mental philosophy. In this recitation, methods of instruetion and 
methods of culture are freely canvassed, and the whole is made to have a 
practical bearing upon the business of teaching. Those who teach in the 
model school, are called together two evenings in each week, for the purpose 
of receiving suggestions and advice from the principal and professors, per- 
taining to their duties and responsibilities as teachers, and the difficulties 
that may have come up in their teaching. These suggestions and instruc- 
tions are eminently practical, and are, indeed, a free, familiar interchange 
of views and opinions upon the various topics discussed and the troubles 
that have arisen in the several classes. 

Those who expect to receive the weekly stipend from the State, recite in 
the science and practice of teaching each day. 

Iwelfth District. — In this school the instruction, on the subject of profes- 
Bional knowledge, skill and experience in teaching, is communicated to the 
graduating class as well as to those who are to receive State aid, by lectures 
by the principal. These lectures, which are given each day, are both theo- 
retical and practical, presenting to the minds of the pupils, in a familiar way, 
the different views of the various authors upon the several topics onder con- 
Bideration ; not dogmatically requiring the students to follow or adopt his 
▼iews, or those of any one author, but allowing each to adopt such a course 
as to him shall seem most adyisable, after considering all the circumstances 
by which he is surrounded The members of the graduating class hear 
lessons in th(^ public schools, which is taught in the model school roomB, but 
which has no connection whatever with the institution. 
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TOPIC FIFTH. 

"The efficieDcj of the model schools. Ascertain to what eztQnt the pa- 
pils from the Normal schools enjoy the privileges of learning how to teach 
in each of these schools." 

Second District. — There is a superintendent employed by the trustees for 
this department. He has the control of the school, subject, however, to the 
eupervision of the principal. The teaching is done by the members of the 
graduating classes, one-half of whom are engaged in teaching three classes 
each day. The arrangement is such that each member teaches thus, one- 
half of the last year of his course in the institution, changing classes each 
month 

Third District. — The model school has hardly been in operation long enough 
to determine what the plan is to be. Everything about it must necessarily be 
crude and unsettled. The school is under the superintendency of an expe- 
rienced teacher, who is employed, as the other professors are, by the board 
of trustees, and the teaching is principally done by the students from the 
Normal school who expect to graduate in 1868. Six of them spend three- 
fourths of an hour each day in teaching, changing classes each month as in 
the school in the Second district. 

Fifth District — This school has no rooms that can be used for a model 
school ; hence it has been found extremely difiBicult to organize and sustain 
a school of this kind. There is, however, a model school now in operation 
in the public school house belonging to the borough. 

The principal employs a superintendent to take charge of the school, and 
the members of the graduating class instruct the pupils, each member of 
the class being required to hear the recitations of .the same classes each 
day for two successive weeks. 

There is no model school in operation in the Twelfth district 

TOPIC SIXTH. 

"The effect of the law now in operation, making appropriations to these 
schools. " 

To each of the three older schools the State has appropriated fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, in installments of five tnousand dollars each, which sums were 
applied to extinguish the debts against the buildings and other property 
belonging to the stockholders. It now appears to be the policy of the Com- 
monwealth to give to each of the twelve Normal school districts in the 
State a like sum of fifteen thousand dollars, to aid in erecting and furnishing 
proper building^ for a school. 

During the session of the Legislature for 1866, a law was enacted, au- 
thorizing an appropriation of ten thousand dollars to these schools, to be 
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apportioned among the schools. First, in proportion to the namber of sta- 
dents in each, who are preparing for teaching, and who will sign the follow- 
ing document : 

"I hereby declare that it is my intention to teach in the common sefaools 
of Pennsjlyania, and that my object in attending the State Normal school is 
to qualify myself for the duties of an instructor." And secondly, in pro- 
portion to the number of graduates who sign the following agreement : "I 
hereby agree to teach two full years in the common schools of Pennsyl- 
rania, unless prevented by sickness, after graduating at the State Normal 
school." 

To the members of the first class there were given fifty cents per week 
while in attendance, or if such students were disabled soldiers or sailors, 
or orphans of soldiers or sailors, they were to receive one dollar per week. 

To the second class were given fifty dollars each at the time of graduat- 
ing. It is probable that such will hereafter be the basis of the State ap- 
propriation to the State Normal schools, without interfering with the 
amount to be appropriated to aid the new schools as they may be recog- 
nized by the proper State authorities. 

This law is popular with the friends of the schools. It is thought that 
it will have the effect to make our Normal schools more nearly what they 
are intended to be — schools for the special training of teachers. 

These small stipends assist a class of young men and women in qualify- 
ing themselves for teachers, many of whom could not otherwise have en- 
joyed these privileges. It will also fill op the schools with that class of 
students, to the exclusion of those who are seeking an education for the 
purpose of preparing for the usual avocations of life, thus enabling the 
professors to devote their whole time and attention to that particular kind 
of teaching most needed by those who are to become the instructors of the 
youth of the Commonwealth. 

TOPIC SEVENTH. 

"Ascertain what improvements are needed to put the schools in complete 
working order, so as to enable them fully to accomplish the objects de- 
signed by the State in the enactment of the Normal school law." 

Second District. — Although the buildings meet the demands of the law, 
and are commodious, still they are not sufficient in size to accommodate all 
the students. Additional rooms for boarders are needed; also a large room 
for apparatus and gymnastic exercises. It would be well to add consider- 
ably to the astronomical and mathematical apparatus. 

Third District, — Two more buildings are needed for the accommodation of 
the students, and the ccnvenience of the employees connected with the in- 
stitution. One for dormitories for females, with a gymnasium on the grouad 
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floor, and one for a boardinff^ hall. Apparatas and books for a reference 
library are greatly needed. The grounds are not much improved. The 
institution not having been in operation but about six months, little could 
be expected in the way of ornamenting the yards, still the trustees are 
taking active measures to have it done, and also to have a library and ap- 
paratus procured. What has been done around the buildings, in the way 
of ornaments, evinces good taste and judgment. 

Fifth District. — This pchool needs one large building for students' rooms, 
boarding hall, and ui ner one for society rooms, library and model 
school. Apparatus and a library appear to be an absolute necessity for 
the future prosperity of the school. The grounds need but little more orna- 
mental shrubbery, and this is being supplied by the trustees and principal 
as rapidly as their circumstances will allow. 

Twelfth District, — It would add greatly to the convenience of the pro- 
fessors and students of this school if there were a larger and more commo- 
dious building for recitation rooms, laboratory, library and reading room. 
The gymnasium is also much too small to accommodate the students, while 
engaged in their daily exercise. 

The appearance of the grounds would be greatly improved if more atten- 
tion were paid to transplanting and protecting trees and shrubbery. 

REMARKS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

Our Normal school law, which was approved May 20, 1857, differed ma- 
terially, in its organic structure, from that of any other State. Since its 
adoption no important changes have been made. The schools that have 
been thus far recognized under this law, have all been successful, and their 
influcDce for good upon the educational interests of the Commonwealth 
cannot be over-estimated. It is not now deemed advisable to propose any 
changes that shall materially affect the main features of the law. Still an 
experience of ten years has pointed out some deficiencies or defects in the 
minor details, that it will be well to have supplied, or remedied, by legisla- 
tive enactments. 

It is, therefore, recommended that the act ''to provide for the due train- 
ing of teachers for the common schools of the State," approved May 20, 
A. D. 1857, and the several amendments thereto, be still further amended 
in the following particulars : 

First. The State Superintendent of Common Schools shall be an ex- officio 
member of the board of trustees of each school, to such an extent that it 
shall require his official approval to legalize the appointment of a principal. 
If the approval be withheld, it shall be for causes proven, and the reasons 
for non* approval shall be fully set forth by said State Superintendent, in a 
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document signed by himself, and directed to the president of the board of 
trustees of the proper school ; which document shall be forwarded to said 
president within thirty days after the receipt of the official notice of the 
election of said principal by the proper board of trustees. 

Second. The State Superintendent shall be chairman t>f the committee 
selected to examine the graduating classes at each school. It shall be the 
duty of the county superintendents of the several counties belonging to 
tbeir proper Normal school district, to attend, upon due notice, the annual 
examination of their respectiFC schools ; and said county superintendents, 
when thus in attendance, shall possess equal authority, in the examination 
of graduates and the issuing of diplomas, with the other members of the 
committee. 

Third. There shall be attached to each Normal school at least one 
model school, with rooms of sufficient size to accommodate one hundred pupils, 
and there shall be established, within six months after the recognition of each 
Normal school by the proper State authorities, one such model school, or 
school for practice, with not less than fifty pupils ; which said model school 
shall be presided over and managed by a superintendent, to be appointed 
by the board of trustees and the principal, subject to the special supervision 
of the principal of the Normal school. All pupils attending said model 
schools shall pay a tuition fee, to be fixed by the trustees of the several 
schools. 

Fourth. To entitle a graduate of the Normal schools to the stipend of fifty 
dollars, paid by the State, it must appear from the affidavit of the princi- 
pal of the proper school, that be or she has taught in the model school a 
term of time that shall be equivalent to two months of twenty days each. 

C. R. COBURN. 
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REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL OF THK NORMAL SCHOOL OF 

THE SECOND DISTRICT. 

M1LLSR8VILLE, Oct. 24, 1867. 
Hon. J. P. WioKEasHAM, 

State Superintendent of Common Schools : 

In compliance with the reqairements of my position, I respectfallj sub- 
mit the following report of the State Normal school of the Second district, 
for the school year ending September 9, 1867. In it I hare endeavored to 
present my idea of the character of a Normal school, and how that idea is 
carried out in this institution ; touching briefly, also, the other points men- 
tioned in your suggestions to Normal school principals. 

The character and working of a Normal school are conditioned by the ob- 
ject of the .school. This object is the education of teachers. The qualifi- 
cation of a teacher, determined by a true conception of education, consists 
of two things, viz : 

1. A knowledge of the nature of the being to be educated and of the 
branches of study to be taught. 

2. A knowledge of the principles and methods by which man may be edu- 
cated and knowledge taught. 

The first head embraces that which is merely academic or scholastic ; the 
second that which is strictly professional. A true idea of a Normal school 
must, therefore, involve two distinct courses of instruction, — an academic 
course and a professional course. The manner in which this idea is carried 
out will be presented somewhat in detail. To aid us in obtaining a clear 
idea of our work, it seems necessary to state the courses of study established 
by the State, the order in which the different branches are pursued, time 
devoted to each, &c 

COURSES OF STUDY. 

To supply the demands of the State for teachers, the Normal school law 
provides for three distinct courses of study in our Normal schools. These 
are known as the Elementary Course, the Scientific Course and the Olassi- 
col Course, The studies of these courses are arranged by the principals of 
the several schools, their action being subject to the approval of the State 
Superintendent. 

It is proper also to state that the school year is divided into two unequal 
sessions, one a long session, consisting of twenty six weeks, the other a 
short session, of sixteen weeks. The studies of the courses are so arranged 
that the easier studies are pursued during the short session, and the more 
difficult ones during the long session. 
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ELEMENTARY OOUBBE. 

Papils with a fair knowledge of the commoo branches, can enter the ele- 
mentary course and graduate in two years. The order in which the studies 
are pursued in this institution, time devoted to each, &c., may be seen io 
the following schedule : 

JUNIOR TEAR. 

Ist Term. — Orthography, Reading, Mental Arithmetic, .Written Arith- 
metic, English Grammar, Elementary Algebra, Political Geography, Pen- 
manship. 

5d Term. — Higher Grammar, Physical Geography, Elementary Algebra, 
Drawing, Vocal Music, School Economy. 

SENIOR TEAR 

1st Term. — Mental Science and Methods of Culture, Geometry, Rhetoric, 
Natural Philosophy, Methods of Instruction, Practice of Teaching. 

2d Term. — Methods of instruction, (completed,) Etymology, Botany or 
Geology, Physiology, Book-keeping, History and Constitution of the United 
States, Practice of Teaching. 

Part of the class practice teaching the first term of the senior year and 
the other part the second term. 

SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 

Having completed the studies of the elementary course, or their equiva- 
lents, students can enter this course and graduate in two years. The 
studies are as follows : 

JUNIOR TEAR. 

Ist Term. — Higher Algebra, Trigonometry, Zoology, Chemistry, General 
History, Electricity and Magnetism. 

2d Term. — Higher Algebra, (completed,) Spherical Trigonometry and 
Surveying, Geology, General History, (completed,) Optics and Acoustics. 

SENIOR TEAR. 

1st Term. — Mental Philosophy, Analytical Geometry and Differential 
Calculus, Astronomy, English Literature. 

2d Term. — Moral Philosophy, Logic, Integral Calculus, Analytical Me* 
chanics, English Literature. 

Subatttutions. — Ladies may substitute for the latter third of Higher Al- 
gebra. Spherical Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, and the 
mathematical parts of Higher Natural Philosophy and Astronomy, an 
equivalent amount of Latin, French, or German. 

Theory of Teaching. — The theory of teaching in this course has not 
been definitely arranged. It embraces all of that in the elementary eouraei 
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ud will inclndef alsOf at least, the Historj of Education and the School 
Laws of the State. 

0LA8SI0AL OOUBSI. 

The studies of the classical course have oot been definitely arranged. It 
embraces the eltudies of the elementary and scientific courses, together with 
the nsnal amount of Latin and Oreek required in colleges. Those who 
wish may substitute the French and Oerman for an equivalent amount of 
Latin and Greek. 

Preparatory Department. — A large number of our pupils are unprepared 
to enter the graduating class, being quite deficient in the elementary 
branches. Such pupils constitute what is called the preparatory depart- 
ment. The course of study in this department consists mainly of the com- 
mon branches. Many of these pupils expect to complete the regular 
eoorse of study; others have not the means or inclination to do so. A few 
attend the school for the educational advantages it affords; others wish to 
prepare themselves to teach an ordinary common school. All those who 
expect to teach and are not certain of contiouing at school until they grad- 
uate, receive regular instruction, in the theory of teaching. Last winter I 
had one such class in methods of instruction, numbering about fifty mem- 
bers, and during the summer two large classes, numbering about two hun- 
dred and fifty members. These pupils go out and do good work in the com- 
mon schools, many of them continuiDg alternately attending school and 
teaching until they graduate. 

Metfiodi of Teaching, — Normal school training, as has already been 
stated, is of two kinds, that which is scholastic and that which is profes- 
sional. The main object of scholastic instruction is to impart knowledge 
and discipline, but since these are acquired for a special purpose, the 
methods of instruction should, so far as possible, be adapted to aid in ac- 
complishing that purpose. The methods of teaching actually used in a 
Normal school are therefore regarded as a matter of great importance. 

This importance appears from two considerations. First, through the 
diacipline afforded the mind in the act of acquisition, they determine its 
form of activity, which must, to a large extent, mould the teaching. Sec- 
ond, teaching being an art. pupils will, even unconsciously, imitate the 
methods they have seen used, and consequently the more perfect these 
methods the better their work. Correct methods of instruction, then, in 
the scholastic department, thongh they cannot take the place of profes- 
sional instruction, are regarded as a valuable auxiliary in securing the end 
of Normal school training. 

To aid in securing the end of Normal training, we endeavor to make oar 
methods of instruction analytic and uynthetio, philosophical and praoHoal, 
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Our Indruction t9 Analytic.--^\xi attaiDiog discipline and knowledge the 
student cares not so much about the road he travels as the end he reaches; 
but in acquiring knowledge to impart to others he shoald know the steps 
necessary to the acquisition, the relation of. one truth to another, and the 
proper order of presenting them to the learner. The teacher shoald be 
imbued with the analytical spirit of thought, so that he may resolve know- 
ledge into its elements, and thus adapt it to the mind of the learner. This 
has been a marked peculiarity of the great teachers, from Socrates to Col- 
burn. We endeavor, therefore, to make our methods of instraction thor- 
oughly analytical. Analysis is made prominent, not only in arithmetic and 
grammar, but in all the studies of the course. 

Our Instruction is also Synthetic. — The teacher should not only be pre- 
pared to lead the pupil, by a series of well graded steps, through the ele- 
ments of knowledge, but he must teach him to put these elements together, 
and grasp the subject as a whole. He must be taught to classify his know- 
ledge, to systematize and co-ordinate that which otherwise might be scat- 
tered and fragmentary, to apprehend a subject in its entirety, as a unit. 
Prominent use is, therefore, made of the synthetic method of instructioQ. 
The topical method of recitation is extensively employed, outlines are givea 
ior pupils to fill up, and Cc^refully prepared synopses of their lessons re- 
quired. 

Our Mt'.tkods of Instruction ar^ Philosophical. —^To the teacher a know- 
ledge of the philosophic principles, upon which a science is founded, is of 
especial importance. In other avocations and professions it may be safB- 
cient to know the rules and forms of language. The teacher must under- 
stand the principles of language to teach well. It may answer for a business 
or professional man to understand the rules and methods of arithmetic, 
but the teacher should have an accurate knowledge and a nice apprecia- 
tion of the principles that underlie those methods. He should perceive 
the relation of the different facts and truths of each branch, how law rises 
from fact, method from principle, special truths from general ones, and how 
one part of a science is involved in and grows out of another part. 

We aim, therefore, to make our teaching philosophical, to lead our pupils 
to 9iee the relation of the different parts of a branch, to perceive the logical 
thread by which they are bound together, and to inculcate a habit of philo- 
sophic thought. Care is taken that the outlines used are not merely topi- 
cal, but, where the subject will admit, strictly logical. Much attention is 
given to the preparation of these outlines in all the different branches, and 
to the discussion of their philosophic principles. 

Our Instruction is also Practical. — Teachers should train papils to make 
a practical application of the principles of science. Knowledge is valuable, 
partly as it can be applied to practical purposes. Facility of application 
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U valuable as well as clearness of apprehension. Papiis shoald learn to 
do as well as to know la Normal school instraction this point cannot be 
made too prominent. There is a natural tendency on the part of those 
who have been thoroughly trained in the principles of a branch of study 
to make their instruction too theoretical. Carried away with the beauty 
of the principles, they neglect to show how they may be applied to some 
practical purpose, seeming to forget that the application of a truth not only 
shows its value and tends to fix it in the mind, but really gives a clearer 
idea of the truth. 

We, therefore, endeavor to make our instruction practical. In matfae- 
matics, besides the unusually large number of problems in the text-books 
uaed, numerous exercises are given outside of the text-books. la grammar 
much attention is paid to the correction of false syntax, the construction of 
sentences, &c , and a similar method is used in all the branches. 

In speaking thus in detail of our methods of instruction, it is not claimed 
that all good teaching does not involve the elements of these methods, but 
that we endeavor to make them prominent and distinctive in our work. The 
great fact that we endeavor to keep prominent in all our work is, that we 
are preparing teachers — that wu are training our pupils to teach. This ob- 
ject, so far as possible, underlies and gives form and spirit to all our labors. 

Professional Instruction. — The professional course is regarded as the pe- 
culiar and essential feature of the Normal school. It is indeed the central 
idea, the crowning work of the institution ; to it all other labors are subor- 
dinate and preparatory. Learning to ^ note elsewhere, the pupil enters this 
course to learn to teach. The various branches of study are looked at from 
a new stand-point — the stand-point of instruction. Knowledge acquired else- 
where is brought here and examined, not in the light of the student, but in 
the light of the teacher. The question is no longer, merely, how shall I ac- 
quire, but how shall I impart. Pupils come up here to learn the laws of 
culture and instruction, the relation of the different branches of study to each 
other and to the mind, the methods by which the human powers may be 
evoked and trained, and the mind be stored with the rich fruits of know- 
ledge. It is the finishing work, the key-stone which gives form and strength 
and perfection to the Normal school course. 

The professional course includes the Theory of Teaching and the Prac- 
tice of Teaching. In teaching we have the human mind to be instructed, 
the branches of knowledge to be taught, and, since ihe work is mainly done 
in the school room, the method of organizing and managing a school. The 
theory of teaching, therefore, includes three things, viz : 

1. A knowledge of the mind and the principles and methods of training ii. 

2. A knowledge of the principles and methods of teaching the differeuc 
branches. n 
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3. A knowledge of the principles and methods of organizing and mana> 
ging a school. 

Strictly speaking, a knowledge of mind belong^ to the scholastic coarse, 
bat its intimate relation to the methods of training the mind leads me to 
place it here. 

The practice of teaching consists in learning to apply these principles, by 
actaal instraction, in a school of practice called the model school. 

Theory of Teaching. — The three branches of stndy in the theory of 
teaching, are known as Methods of Culture^ Methods of TnstrucHan and 
School Economy. In Methods of Culture, a text-book on mental science is 
nsed for a description of the facalties; the rest of the coarse is presented by 
conversation and lectares. • 

The following is a brief ontline of the topics considered, yis : 

1. Classification of the mental powers. 

2. Nature and office of each faculty. 

3. Order of deyelopment of the faculties. 
4*. Laws and means of development. 

5. Methods of cultivating. 

1. The perceptive powers. 

2. The memory. 

3. The imagination. 

4. The understanding. 

5. Reason. 

6. The sensibilities. 

7. The will. 

The culture of the perceptive powers includes the training of all the senses; 
the memory includes both the retaining and re-producing power ; the un- 
derstanding includes abstraction, generalization, classification, judgment 
and reasoning ; the reason includes the power of intuition, giving us the 
ideas of space, time, power, &c., the true, the beautiful, and the good ; the 
sensibilities includes the desires, the emotions and the affections ; the will 
includes the motive, the choice and the executive volition. 

Moral and Religious Culture. — Regarding man's moral and religions 
nature, as the perfection of his being, much attention is given to the methods 
by which it may be cultivated. The subject is discussed in connection with 
the reason, the sensibilities and the will, since these are especially concerned 
in moral action. Ihe reason is the power which apprehends the right and 
gives us the eye of faith for the unseen ; the sensibilities are the sonrce of 
feelings and motives ; in the will originates resolves and actions ; hence 
the culture of these is moral and religious culture. Formal lectares are 
also given upon the science of ethics. 
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The personal character of the teacher being of so much importance, mach 
care is taken with the moral and religions culture of our students. We en- 
deayor to inculcate yirtuous habits, to instill correct moral principles, and 
to inspire the heart with the beautiful and practical truths of Christianity. 
We are careful, however, that the institution shall be in no sense sectarian, 
each pnpiPs particular belief being held sacred. 

Among the other religious privileges of the school, are a Sabbath school, 
Bible classes, prayer meetings, and a sermon or religious lecture in the school 
chapel every Sabbath. Students are required to attend the sermon or lec- 
ture, unless for special reasons the may be excused. Attendance upon the 
other religious exercises is voluntary. 

In Methods of Instruction and School Economy we use Prof. Wickersham's 
books. The principal subjects discussed in methods of instruction, are : 

1. Principles of instruction. 

2. Different methods of instruction. 
8. Classification of knowledge. 

4. Genesis of knowledge. 

5. Order of study. 

6. Philosophical character of the branches. 

7 Principles and methods of teaching each branch. 
In School Economy the subjects treated are as given in the text*book. 

1. The preparation for the school. 

2. The organization of the school. 

3. The employments of the school. 

4. The government of the school. 

5. The authorities of the school 

Order of Study. — As before stated, the time for the elementary course i» 
two years. The first half of the junior year is devoted to a thorough review^ 
of the common branches. The professional studies begin the second half of 
the junior year, and are pursued in connection with the other branches of 
the edurse. Thc^ first branch taken up is school economy, selected first on< 
account of its comparative simplicity. This study is completed in one ses- 
BioD, of sixteen weeks. At the beginning of the senior year the class com«> 
meace methods of culture and methods of instruction. In methods of cul- 
ture they have a lesson a day for the twenty-six weeks of the term, com^ 
pleting it at the close of the session. In methods of instruction they have 
three lessons a week for twenty- six weeks, and one lesson a day for about 
six weeks of the following session to finish it. 

Practice of Teaching. — In the theoretical part of the professional course 
a knowledge of the principles and methods of teaching is presented ; but 
teaching being an art as well as a science, practice is required fora correct 
application of these principles and methods. This is given in'ai school ofT 
26 SOHOOL Rxp. 
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practice, kaow^Q as tbe model school. The model school cDQsists of the 
jOQOger papils of the preparatory coarse, and of a number of childreD 
from the Defghborbood. The school nsuallj numbers about one hundred 
pnpils. The studies range from the alphabet to the elements of algebra, 
physical geography, physiology, &c. 

The model school is under the superrision of a permanent superintend- 
ent, who is regarded as a member of tbe faculty of tbe Normal school. He 
has entire charge of the organization and management of the school, under 
the general superrision of the principal of tbe Normal school The teach- 
ing in this school is done mainly by the members of tbe graduating class. 
These, with tbe superintendent, constitute the faculty of the school, they 
sustaining nearly the same relation to the superintendent as the Normal 
school faculty do to the principal. 

The graduating class practice teaching in the model school for one- half a 
school year, heariog from two to three classes a day. This work is done 
while pursuing their studies in the Normal school, the programme being so 
arranged that their duties as teachers will not conflict with their duties as 
pupils. Their classes are changed every month, so that they may hare an 
opportunity to give instruction in all the different branches of study. Tbey 
are held responsible for the discipline of their own classes in tbe recitation 
loom, and are also frequently entrusted with the management of tbe entire 
school, to afford them an opportunity of learning school government. 

Tbe work of tbe student-teachers is under the constant supervision of the 
principal of the Normal school and tbe superintendent of the model school. 
The principal of the Normal school impends at least one day of each week 
in a critical examination of their work. On the evening of the day of visi- 
tation he meets tbe class and reviews their work in detail, pointing out the 
errors of matter, method, personal manner, &q , that be may have ob- 
served, comn^ending that which is right, and suggesting improvements in 
that which is wrong. Statements of the metluxis used, and the principlei* 
upon which ihey rest, are required, to see that there is a dear conception 
of them, and that the matter discussed in the theory of teaching, is pro- 
perly reduced to practice. The superintendent of tbe model school also 
meets them once a week for a similar exorcise, discussing more in detail the 
progress, deportment, &c., of the pupils of tbe model school. 

Professional Inspiration. — Besides this technical instruction in princi- 
ples and methods, much is done to inspire the pupils with a love for their 
profession, its claims as a scienco and art are asserted, its intrinsic excel- 
lence, as compared with the other professions, set forth, its vital importance 
to the individual, to society and the State, demonstrated. We labor to 
fill tbe minds of our pupils with an entbusiar^tic love of teaching, and to fill 
their hearts with that spirit of coasecratioa that will send them forth as 
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missioDarfes in tho great work of popular edacatioo. Withoat ibis inspira- 
tioQ to duty, this consecration of purpose, in this country, where teaching 
is so poorly remunerated, and other avocations present so many attractions, 
much of oar labor would be fruitless ; with it, we trust our pupils will go 
forth with a power that must result in a gradual uplifting of the system, 
and the establishing of it in the public mind as the dearest ioterest of so- 
ciety and the State. 

Having given a " full statement of the means employed to train teach- 
ers," I proceed to speak briefly of some of the other points mentioned in 
your suggestions to Normal school principals. 

History, — The history of this school is so well known that no lengthy 
statement of it will be given at this time. In 18?4 and 18f)5 the people of 
Millersville erected buildings for an academy. In the summer of 1855 the 
county superintendent of Lancaster held a three months' Normal institute 
in this building. At the close of the institute, encouraged by friends of 
education, the trustees resolved to enlarge their building and establish a 
permanent Normal school. This school opened in the fall of 1855, and con- 
tinued in successful operation as a private Normal school, until 1859, when 
the buildings haviog again been enlarged to comply with the requirements 
of the Normal scbd'ol law, it was formally recognized as a State institution. 

The remarkable success of the school, almost without a parallel in the his* 
tory of educational institutions, is due to the wide felt public interest in 
normal instruction ; to the excellence of the methods of teaching adopted ; 
to the skill, energy and enthusiasm of it's faculty, and to the executive ability 
that first organized and managed it. 

The pant year — The school during the past year has been prosperous. — 
Ihe rolls show an attendance of eight hundred and twelve students, the 
largest number ever enrolled. Ihe graduating class consisted of twenty 
members, and passed a satisfactory examination. .All the members are en- 
gaged in teaching, excepting two, and some of them are occupying positions 
of responsibility and honor. Had the class b^en twice as iTirge, good situa- 
tions could have been found for all. 'ihe demand for well qualified teach- 
ers was much beyond our power to supply. 

The prospects for the future of the school are highly encouraging. The 
interest in normal institutions seems to be inereusinij. An encouraging fact, 
too, is the growing interest in completing the regular course of study. Our 
present senior class numbers about forty, and promises well. I trust tie 
time may not be far distant, when, instead of twenty graduates, we may 
send forth two or three times that number evorv vear. There is also an in- 
creased interest in the higher course of study. There will probahly bo four 
or five graduates in the scientific course next summer. 

A few changes occurred in our faculty duwng the past year. Mrs Brooks, 
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who has had charge of the department of instramental music for the past 
twelve years, resigned her position ; her suecessor is Miss Lottie E. Till- 
man. Prof. J. S. Geist, professor of natural science, left as, and is now la- 
boring successfully, as principal of the Marietta high school^ be is succeeded 
by Prof. Thos. R. Baker, a graduate of the Normal school, and, for aeverat 
years, a professor in the Agricultural college. A few other changes were 
made in assistant teachers. The rest of the faculty is the same as at the be- 
ginning of the year. Prof. Byerly has charge of the department of ancient 
languages and grammar ; Prof. Harding of mathematics and vocal music ;. 
Prof. Montgomery of the model school ; Miss Leonard of history and geo- 
graphy ; Miss Smith of elocution and reading. The other assistant teachers 
are Mr. Brewer, Mr. Sharpe, Mr. Rush, Miss Hudson, Miss ELartman and 
Miss Wilson, besides several pupil assistants. These are ail skillful, faith- 
ful and energetic teachers, and contribute largely to the success of the school. 
The boarding department is still onder the efficient sapervisioa o£ Mr. S. 
O. Behmer. 

My own labors during the past year have been somewhat severe, but 
pleasant. Aside from the general management of the school, I taught 
three classes, attended over a dozen inatitutes, and delivered* about fifty 
lectures in dififerent parts of the State. My aim has been to endeavor to- 
maintain the reputation which the school has heretofore maintained. 

Wants. — The improvements or appliances yet needed to completely effect 
the end of normal training, are numerous and important. We need ampler 
boarding accommodations for students ;. a larger and more conveniently lo- 
cated chapel ; more, larger and better furnished recitation rooms ; a room 
devoted to natural science, with a laboratory, cases for apparatus, ibc, con* 
nected with it. We need better accommodations for our leading professors, 
so that we can afford pleasant homes for men of culture and experience. — 
We need a gymBasium, more gymnastic apparatus, an enlarged and improved 
play ground. 

These wants we shall endeavor to supply as rapidly as circumstances will' 
permit. Our trustees have decided to enlarge the buildings next spring, 
increasing our accommodations for teachers and pupils. This building woald 
have been erected during the past summer had it not been for the extensive 
repairs necessary to be made to the old buildings. The following year, if 
our finances will allow, a new building, for a chapel, recitation rooms and 
society library rooms, will be erected, the old chapel being taken for a gym- 
nasium. 

Results of ike System. — The results of the system of training adopted are 
more than satisfactory,— they are subjects for congratulation and pride. The 
pupils of this institution are among the most successful teachers in the State. 
They are sought after wherever good teaching can be appreciated or re- 
jnunerated. They are found in common schools and high schools, as prin- 
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•ctpals of academies and seminaries, professors id Normal schools and col- 
leges, and as energetic and successful county superintendents. In whatever 
^positions they labor they distinguish themselves as farthful and skillful work- 
■ers. They seem to be imbued with the true spirit of the educator; earnest, 
devoted, self-sacrificing, laboring for the success of the cause. They are 
f)nnctua] in their attendance upon educational meetings, ready to aid at in- 
stitutes «nd associations, and are becoming an educational power in the 
Commonwealth. These facts indicate the success of the system, and demon- 
strate the value of Normal schools to the State. 

Changes in the Law. — Absorbed with the working of the school during 
the past year, I have had little time to think of improvemeats in the school 
law, and caa, therefore, make but few suggestions on this point. I renew 
the suggestion made last year, that the appropriation to teachers be one 
dollar a week instead of fifty cents. It is a small sum for the State to pay^ 
less than most of the States give to their Normal schools, and Is an invest- 
iuent that would pay the State a hundred times over. It is a duty that she 
owes to hersel/, to society, and to her eight hundred thousand children who 
are to be lier future citizens. 

I suggest, also, that the pledge to graduates which requires them to 
teach in the common schools, be so modified as to allow them to teach in 
any school in the State. The reasons given for such a restriction, can be 
tiotliing more than a technical one. The people of the State are being edu- 
cated in all her schools, and we need- good instruction in all. The State 
will receive much more than a full return for the money, whether the teach- 
ing be done in Normal schools, Orphan schools, academies and seminaries, 
vor in the common schools. 

I suggest, also, that our law be so amended, as to confer upon the grada- 
ates of the State Normal schools of other States, the privileges and immu- 
nities enjoyed by our own graduates; provided, of course, this favor be re- 
ciprocated. Such an exchange of courtesies would tend to harmonize and 
unify the educational work of the country, and do much toward building up 
the profession of teaching. A few other chansces have occurred to me upon 
which I will address you at another time. 

The value of this class of institutions, to the State is, in my opinion, ines- 
timable. The foundation of the State is popular intelligence. Popular in- 
telligence is the product of common schools. Common schools are worthless 
without qualified teachers, and qualified teachers cannot be obtained with- 
out Normal schools. The system of popular education, therefore, rests upon 
the Normal school, and rises or falls with it. Give us good Normal schools, 
those which send out well qualified teachers, earnest and devoted to their 
work, and our common schools will be improved, the standard of education 
will be elevated, the people will acquire a higher appreciation of their worth, 
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universal education will prevail, and the foundations of the State will be^ 
come so strong that the heritage of freedom may be transmitted not onlji 
unimpaired^ but enlarged and beautified to the latest generatioDB. 

Very respectfully, 

£DWABI> BROOKS> Principal. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OF THE NORMAL SCHOOL OP 

THE TWELFTH DISTRICT. 

Hon. J. P. WlOK£B8HASt, 

Superintendent ef Common Schools ." 

Aceordiug to your request, I send you the following report of tlie State 
Normal school of the Twelfth district: 

The past year has been one of earnest work upon the part of both scholars- 
and teachers. No new plans have been tried, but the old plans and methods 
have been carefully followed. The pupils have made greater' progress than 
before. They study to better advantage, aud recite with more ease aud 
accuracy. They seem to have more love for, and eujoymeni in study. 
Mauy of them have adopted the plan of keeping a common place book, and 
some, of keeping a journal. The majority are forming habits of study and 
culture, which will be of great future service to them. Our visitors bave,^ 
from time to time, expressed the opinion, that the school is gradually ac- 
complishiog more and more for the scholars. The county superintendents 
have paid us frequent visits during the year, and expressed their continued 
interest and confidence in the school. For an account of our attendance 
aud improvements^ I refer you to the annual report of the president of the 
trustees. I will confine my remarks to the topics mentioned in your letter. 

1st. Origin and history. 

A charter for an academy in Edinboro'^ was granted in May, 1^6^ Sub- 
scriptions for the academy were made in the fall of the same year. The 
first board of trustees was elected in January, 1857. The academy build* 
ing was erected in the succeeding summer, and the school was opened on 
the 14th of the following December. 

The assembly hall and the ladies' boarding hall were bnilt in 1858 ^ the 
gentlemen^s boarding hall in 1860 ; the gymnasium in 1863. 

One acre of ground for the academy yard was bought in 1857; nine 
acres-were purchased in 1858 ; one in 1862 ; one in 1865. One hundred 
dollars' worth of apparatus was obtained in 1860; one thousand dollars* 
worthy in 1861 ; fifty dollars' worth in 1863 ; two hundred and fiifty dol- 
lars' worth in 1865. 
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Five handred volumes of books were bought in 1861, aod additioDS have 
been made each year. There are now in the libraries 1,4>56 volumes. These 
have been selected with care and jadgment We are well supplied with 
works of reference. 'A large qaarto dictionarj is provided for each recita- 
tion room. 

The furniture and musical instruments have been bought from time to 
time, as the wants and means required and permitted. 

The attendanee of pupils has been 137 in 1861, the year of recognition ; 
109 in 1862 ; 192 in 1863 ; 3^9 in 1864 ; 585 in 1865 ; 570 in 1866. These 
are the numbers in attendance exclusive of the pupils in the model school. 
The number of teachers has varied with the attendance of pupils. We 
generally employ one teacher to an average attendance of twenty-five 
pupils. The greatest number employed at one time was fourteen. Ten are 
DOW engaged. > 

The students in attendance in the early days of the school were mostly 
academic scholars ; now the majority of them are preparing for teaching. 
Our scholars in 1861, 1862, 1853, and 1864, were nearly all from three or 
four counties in this part of the State. Since 1864 they have come from aH 
the western counties of the State. 

2d. The means employed to train teachers. 

These are : First, thorough study by the pupils. We expect the student 
teachers to study their lessons well, and to become familiar with hard study. 
They are taught that all education is, and must be, self education. Second, 
c ireful and critical recitation under the direction of judicious teachers. We 
expect the pupils to recite without assistance from the teacher. The topi- 
cal method is mainly employed. Every subject which can be, is explained 
And illustrated by the use of the black-board. We use about one gross of 
chalk crayon each week. The teacher aims to direct, encourage and stimu- 
late the pupils. Third, the study of teaching. This includes three distinct 
courses of study. The first embraces the object, means and methods of 
teaching, the motives of the teacher, and the methods of organizing, con- 
ducting and governing schools. The second treats of the methods of teach- 
ing the various branches of study. The third relates to the study of the 
mental and moral powers, their nature «nd culture. The classes in these 
fitodies use text- books, and recite daily. Fourth, practice in the model 
school. After studying ' teaching as a science," the pupil goes into the 
model school, and teaches one or two classes a day for onehalf a school 
year. He keeps one class from four to twelve weeks. He keeps a record 
of his difficulties and successes, and has frequent council and conference 
with the supetintendent of the model school, or the professor of '* teaching." 
Sometimes this portion of our course of study is very profitable to our 
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pupils, and at other times the results are unsatisfactory. I am not sare, 
but think some better plan might be adopted. 

dd. Our school is too young to speak with positiveness of its value to the 
State. The countj superintendents of this Normal district paj us frequent 
Tisits, and uniformly speak in commendation of our pupils' teaching. The 
following are a few of their testimonials : 

Gbebnvillb, Pa., May 30, 1866. 

The graduates of the North- Western State Normal school, who are now 
teaching in Mercer county, possess a more thorough knowledge of the fun- 
damental principles of science, and are more successful in imparting instruc- 
tion and governing their schools, than any other equal number of teachers 

in the county. 

J. MILLER, 

Superintendent of Mercer county. 

Franklin, May 25, 1866. 

The work of many of the scholars of the Normal school, Edinboro', in the 

school room, is that of master workmen, carrying with them that energy 

and knowledge which is always accompanied with success in any profes- 

^ siou or calling. 

CHA8. H. DALE, 

County Superintendent, Venango cotmty. 

New Castle, May 26, 1866. 

Having examined quite a number of the students of the North-Western 
State Normal school, at Edinboro', I find them well qualified. They have a 
clear, systematic and practical knowledge of the sciences, and the theory of 
teaching, and in their operation in the school room they appear to be prompt, 
energetic, and especially adapted to their work, and, in a large majority of 
instances, have given very good satisfaction. 

STEPHEN MORRISON, 
Superintendent, Lawrence county. 

From H. JR, Stewart, Superintendent of Crawford county. Fa. — I can 
tell the popils of the State Normal school, whenever I see them teaching, by 
their superior methods in teaching their classes and governing their schools. 

School directors often write us for teachers and speak well of the teach- 
ing of those who go from here. Sometimes they say that a month's labor 
of a good teacher is worth more than a term's work of a poor teacher. I 
believe the improved teaching of our scholars is worth more each year 
than all that the State has done for this school. 

4th. The improvement and appliances yet needed to completely effect 
the end of normal training. 
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let A certain and definite income entirely independent of patronage^ — 
Money is one essential to the success of evetj institution. Oar teachers 
are, from time to time, invited to accept more lucrative positions. Wh«ii 
not so invited, they are often looking out for them. The best results in 
teaching connot be obtained without ample pecuniary compensation totEe 
teacher. This cannot be had where the entire income depends upon the 
patronage, and is collected from tuition. 

2d. Better accommodations for a model school, and for physical culture. 

3d. A general enlargement and improvement of all our appliances. 

I have nothing to offer upon the fifth topic, changes in the Normal school 
law. I believe some changes might be made with advantage. Just what 
they should be, I am not prepared to say. 

J. A. COOPER, Principal 

Edinboro*, Erie oo.. Pa., Oct, 25, 1867. 



REPORT OP THE PRINCIPAL OP THE NORMAL SCHOOL OP 

THE FIFTH DISTRICT. 

To Hon. J. P. WiCKERSHAM, 

Superintendent of Common Schools: 

The State Normal school of the Fifth district, (late Mansfield Classical 
Seminary,) was organized in July, 1854<, and a subscription of ten thousand 
dollars, to its capital stock, secured. The intention of its originators was, 
to place it undcrtbe charge and patronage of the Methodist Kpiscopal church. 
In the spring of 1855, the subscriptions to the stock were increased to seven- 
teen thousand dollars, and operations en the building commenced. On the 
22d of April, 1857, this building was burned. There was an insurance of 
but twelve thousand dollars upon it, (four thousand five hundred dollars of 
which were never recovered,) and a debt of about six thousand dollars had 
been contracted ; but, with this before them, measures were immediately 
taken, by the people, to erect a new building, and four thousand dollars 
subscribed towards it, the evening after the fire. In June following, the 
new building was commenced, and its erection was carried on with varied 
success, until the autumn of 1862, when it was completed. 

About twenty-six thousand dollars, in all, have been subscribed, and not 
far from two-thirds of this by members of the Methodist Episcopal church, 
with the expectation and understanding that it should be under the charge 
and patronage of one of the conferences of that church, but this being in- 
compatible with the act of Assembly of 1857, establishing Normal schools, 
and a large liberality pervading the hearts of its founders, it was by them 
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unanimonslj offered to the State for recognition as a Normal school, and on 
the 12th day of December, 1862, was accepted, and its name conseqaentlj 
changed. 

Of the twenty- six thousand dollars subscribed, abnnt seventeen thousand 
dollars is in the form of stock, fifty dollars constltnting a share. The affatra 
of the institution are controlled by a board of fifteen trustees ; of which body, 
there is a president, two vice presidents, a recording secretary, two corres- 
ponding secretaries, and a treasurer, the latter, however, not belonging to 
the board. 

The present building is of brick, (as was the first,) one hundred and fifty- 
one feet long, with a central building four stories high, with wings three 
stories high and flanked by towers. The entire attic is completed for the 
aecommodation of students. It is supplied with water, which is pumped 
into a resorvoir in rear of the building, and carried up to each floor. The 
entire cost of the present structure was about twenty-eight thousand dol- 
lars., 

2. *' Means employed for the training of teachers." 

This institution is divided into two departments. One is called the Nor- 
mal, or teachers', and the other the academic, or business department. 
Quite a large number, on entering the school, have no idea of teaching; 
but in the course of their studies they are daily thrown into the classes 
with those preparing to teach. They often, from choice, listen to the work- 
ings of the teachers' class, and through these instrumentalities imbibe not 
only the spirit of teaching, but the true spirit of the teacher. It not un- 
frequently happens that a large proportion of those entering the academic, 
or business course, change their minds and commence making preparation for 
teaching. I sometimes think that this is one of our most important labors. 

The evening lectures and familiar talks upon the various subjects directly, 
or remotely, connected with teaching, appetizs quick and appreciative nlinds, 
and lead them to enter upon the work. 

The direct means employed in training teachers, is, first, the regular daily 
drills upon the subject matter of teaching. In these exercises no instruc- 
tion in the branches is attempted to be given. £ach pupil has a text-book 
upon the subject of teaching, and topics are assigned for the consideration 
of the class. The theoretical and practical, the possibles and impossibles, 
are here presented. The experience and opinions of those who have taught 
are placed side by side with those who have not. The failures of youthful 
indiscretion are compared with the more mature reflections of age. 

This class is large, and comprises among its members those from sixteen 
to thirty-five years of age, and those who have had almost all kinds of ex- 
perience as teachers, or have taught in all manner of school houseSi and an- 
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der almost all kinds of circamstances. These claases never fail of being tn- 
tereating, or interested. 

Secondly When these student-teachers recite in the various branches 
they pnrsne daily, the how and the why of teaching what they themselves 
have learned, is a prominent feature in every recitation. We believe the 
true way of learning and studying every thing, is to have constantly in view 
the best and most forcible manner of presenting it to others. It servet to 
fix the subject of study more firmly in the mind, and hence what is learned 
is much more lasting. 

In these exercises the learner is required to go before the class and show 
how he would do, and, as far as possible, say what he thinks ought to be 
said. Many interesting and novel features are often drawn out, and some 
from which the most experienced might gain instruction. 

Constant reference is made to what has been written upon educational 
topics* Every student has access to nearly, if not all, the educational works 
published in this country. 

The Normal, or teaching department, is divided into three classes. The 
first comprises the seniors, or graduating class ; the second the juniors, and 
the third those who are members of the school temporarily, and who are 
preparing by reviews and studies upon teaching for the immediate work and 
duties of the school room. 

From this latter class go forth those who teach the schools of the rural 
districts for the winter and summer terms. They, together wiih the second 
division of this department, form what is called the 'teachers' class." 

The studies of the third class of this division are usually such as are 
enumerated in the v^'ertificates granted by county superintendents, while the 
studies of the juniors are those in the second year of the course for graduation. 

The seniors, or graduating class, in addition to the studies of the course, 
take up the theory of teaching as a study, and practice teaching in the 
model school forty-five minutes a day for one-half the school year. This 
class meets twice a week with the principal, or some of the faculty, and 
the principal of the model school, where the work of the experimental class 
is discussed, failures and success pointed out, and words of approval and 
encouragement given when and where needed. 

These are the principal and direct instrumentalities used in preparing 
teachers. Of the indirect agencies used, may be mentioned lectures, ser- 
mons and addresses, directed especially to the subject ; the class drills of 
weekly public rehearsals, and the daily morning sub-lectures by the mem- 
bers of the graduating class before the assembled school, all bearing di- 
rectly or indirectly upon the subject of teaching, or the preparation for 
teaching. These we deem of the highest importance as connected with the 
work in which we are engaged. 
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In short, so far as oar iDstitation is coDcerned, little is heard from mom- 
ing until night except about teaching and teachers. In fact, the atmosphere 
in which we live and move, so far as our school buildings and their sur- 
roundings areconcerned,seems filled with intangible pictures of school houses, 
school grounds, school exercises, school teachers, school children and school 
everything. 

Model School. — Heretofore the district school of the borough has been 
our model school. We had an arrangement with the directors to teach 
the school for a period of nine months. The success of this enterprise was 
quite unsatisfactory to all parties concerned, though it was far better than 
no model school. It was unsatisfactory to us, for the reason that we had 
not the control of the pupils that we desired. The irregularities of attend- 
ance, which had been allowed for years, together with general apathy and 
indifference, on the part of parents, was quite too much to overcome in one 
short year. Thus, much that might have been accomplished was lost On 
the part of parents anddirectors, tbenew, and perhaps too rigid, require- 
ments at first, were illy submitted to. When asked to put away old habits 
for new and better ones, they at once became critics, and were quite sure 
that the change of teachers, consequent upon this method of instruction, was 
not beneficial to their children, judging, however, in every case without ob- 
servation. 

Happily, now, the prospects before us opens much brighter in this direc- 
tion. We have, I am confident, an opportunity now, of fully testing the 
value of model schools, both as instrumentalities for training teachers and 
advancing pupils. We have arranged with the Superintendent of the Sol- 
diers' Orphans, for the keeping and training of some sixty of these, for 
our model department. To this end we have rented additional buildings, 
and now have with us fifty-three. Next year we have the promise of one 
hundred and fifty. These children are from ten to sixteen years of age. — 
They are under our direct and immediate control. Henceforth, for a term 
of years, at least, their homes and home trainij^g will be with and among us. 

The period of their development is quite too far advanced at the age of 
ten, to work out this most important problem, viz : the results obtained 
from a constant and uniform development of the faculties of children, in one 
matured and definite plan, beginning at the age of six and continuing to 
eighteen. We hope, however, to do much in this, our new, field of labor. 

Third, Results of the system of Normal training. — These are readily seen 
in the improved qualifications of teachers ; the increased and increasing in- 
terest manifested in schools; the adopting of uniform series of school books; 
the partial and complete grading of schools ; the building and furnishing of 
better school houses ; the supplying and using of school apparatus ; and 
above all, the improved methods of teaching.] 
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While all of these may not be considered as the direct oat-growth of nor- 
mal draining, it would be quite difficult, I think, to show where it is not the 
moving, if not the principal cause of all these. For it must be borne in 
mind, that those who go out from among us are usually zealous and effi- 
cient workers. Thej catch the spirit of the true teacher, and, lighting their 
ires from off the normal altar, go forth in the vigor and fullness of enthosi- 
istie youth. Why should they not produce good, and even great results ? 

These results are seen and felt, to a greater or less degree, wherever our 
teachers go. The most of the few graduates sent out from this institution, 
lave, in the short period of time that has elapsed since completing their 
course, done a noble work. Not only the schools in which they labor, have 
'elt their moulding and controlling influence, but the communities in which 
,hej move. 

Fourth, "The improvements and appliances yet needed.'' To render our 
rork more valuable and efficient, we need more buildings. Another, the 
lise of the present one, is not too much to meet our wants. We need larger 
ippropriations of money from the State, to enable teachers to pursue 
heir work of school preparation uninterruptedly. In this section of the 
State the majority of those who teach are in moderate circumstances, if 
lot in actual poverty. Not one in ten is able to go through the course 
rithout stopping from one to two terms to teach, to raise money to defray 
ctual and necessary expenses. The small amount now appropriated is 
lost highly appreciated, and has helped us very much, though not directly, 
1 & pecuniary point of view. 

If the State would say to those who would obligate themselves to teach 
>r a period of at least two years, that the privileges and benefits of a 
Tormal school should be free to them, the best material we have in the 
ountry would enter our classes, and we could begin to fill the demands 
pon us for good teachers. Of course they should be required to refund in 
ase they chose afterwards to leave the profession. 

We need a more extensive apparatus and library. With these additions 
nd improvements, our efficiency and usefulness would be very greatly in- 
reased. % 

Fifth, Changes in the Normal school law. Limit the number of schools ia 
le State to Jir^e, Make such provisions for these as shall not require the 
xpenditure of the best energies of self-sacrificing and devoted teach- 
rs, in devising ways and means to eke out a limited and inadequate 
apport. Make the financial basis of each such, that material support shall 
longer be a question. The State should then have such an immediate 
ipervision and control of them as to render the expenditure of funds judi- 
ious and economical, and to see that uniformity is carried out in all of 
lem, so that each shall have the same peculiarities i^qd specialities. 
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While I firmly belieyo that each school must depend for its anccess, in 
the main, npoji one bead to manage, control and direct, I can as reifdilj 
see how the State, with its generalizations and digested plans, caa gi^e to 
each its instructions^ without, in the least, interfering with its harmonicas 
action. 

The faculty of each school, when elected, should be subject to the ap- 
proval of the State. 

State Normal School, Mansfield, November 9, 1867. 

P. A. ALLEN. 



REPORT OF THE PRINCIPAL OP THE NORMAL SCHOOL OF 

THE THIRD DISTRICT. 

Hon. J. P. WiCKtRSHAM, 

Slate Superintendent of Common Schools : 

Dear Sir : — I hereby forward you the following report of the State Normal 
school of the Third district, arranged according to the topics prescribed by 
yourself, in your circular to the principals of the Normal schools of onr 
State: 

First. Brief account of the origin and history of the Keystone State Nor» 
mal school. 

There wore three principal causes that led to its establishment : The in- 
fluence of the county superintendent, the necessity of having properly 
qualified teachers in our common Echools, and the liberality of the people 
among whom it is located. 

The county superintendent of Berks, in the discharge of the duties cf 
olfice to which he had been elected in the year 1800, in no long time came 
to the conclusion that what the conimou schools most needed was a corps 
of thoroughly competent teachers, who jshould be well skilled, not only in 
the branches required by law to be taught, but, also, in the art of teaching 
and governiug. ifere and there wore to be found men, who, both in the 
school and iu public life, reflected credit upon their profession — these were 
rari aves in gurgite nautea. It became painfully evident, however, that 
very many of those who were entrusted with the educational interests of 
the people were unworthy of the position they occupied. Hundreds of can- 
didates for examination were found to be deficient in a proper anderstand- 
ing of the branches, whilst nearly all knew but little of education, consid- 
ered as a science, and were practically unacquainted with the best methods 
of teaching. Tbere oxi.^led, also, a wide-spread apathy on the part of the 
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comma aity in relation to schools. Some were indifferent to all edacatioo ; 
others nolentlj opposed to the school system. 

To awaken in our citizens a feelinp^ of self-respect, and a full conscious* 
ness of the genius and spiritual excellency that lay dormant and unexer- 
cised, as well as to create in them a profound conviction of their duty to 
educate themselves so as to meet the requirements of the age, and do the 
part assigned to them in the history of the State ; to arouse teachers to the 
importance of understanding well what thoy taught and of practicing the 
best methods of instruction, and to iuterest the pupils themselves in the 
studies of the s^^'hool room. This was the work the county superintendent 
tried to accomplish by labors that covered a period of six years. 

These efforts were not in vain. Everywhere in Berks there arose a 
demand for better teachers, and in different sections of it, people were 
willing to embark in any enterprise that promised to improve their schools 
and elevate the standard of education. A Normal school became thus a 
necessity — a want of the times. In order to meet it, there was gathered, 
during the summer of 1865, by the county superintendent, a large number 
of teachers, for the purpose of normal instruction. They were convened 
in a building, which had just been erected by the citizens of Kutztown and 
Maxatawny township, for the purposes of a mere select school. This was 
found too small to accommodate the students, who flocked thither from every 
part of Berks, and from the sarrouuding counties. The success of this move- 
ment inspired in the people of this section of the county a determination to 
erect buildings, such as the school law requires, and to establish a regular 
Normal school, for the Third Normal district. To the generous and enter- 
prising citizens of Kutztown and Maxatawny township — in which localities 
more than $20,000 were subscribed — belongs the honor of having provided 
the material means which were required to purchase grounds and put up 
the necessary buildings. 

This gathering of teachers, then, was the direct, immediate occasion of 
the ec^taljlifihmeut of the Keystone State Normal school, whilst the labors of 
the county tiuperiutendeut, for several years previous to its erection, may 
be regarded as the necessary preparation for it. 

The corner fctoue of the building was laid September 17, 1865, by the 
county superintendent of Berks, and addresses delivered by Hon. J. Law- 
rence Getz, Win. Rosenthal, Esq., Daniel Ermentrout, Esq., Llewellyn Wan- 
ner, Kfcq , and Prof. Albert N. llaub. On August 4th, from Lewis R, Hot- 
tensteiu, president of board of trustees, and David 11. Uottenstein, sec- 
retary, vvcro forwarded to Hon. Chas. R. Coburn, State Superintendent, 
petitions praying him "to institute such measures as may prepare the way 
for, and lead to the recognition of the Keystone Normal school, as the State 
Normal school for the Third Normal district.*' On September 13, 1865, 
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the school was recoKoized by the State Superintendent, and the commftlee 
of inspection, under the name of the Keystone State Normal school for the 
Third district, which embraces the counties of Berks, Schuylkill and Lehigh. 
On September 15th it was formally dedicated, with the celebration of appro- 

* 

priate religious and literary exercises, to the honor of Almighty Qod, to the 
service of a sound christian morality, and to the educational interests of the 
State of Pennsylvania. On this Interesting occasion, addresses were deliv- 
ered by the Rev. E. W. Hutter, D. D., of Philadelphia, Rev. S. K. Brobst, 
of Allentown, Rev. M. Lampe, of Reading, and by Jesse Newlin, Esq., 
county saperintendent of Schuylkill. The committee of inspection were 
Hon. W, Worthington, of Chester, Hon. George Landon, of Bradford, S. El- 
liot, Esq., of Tioga, Thaddeus Banks, Esq., of Blair, John. S. Ermentroat, 
superintendent of Berks, Jesse Newlin, superintendent of* Schuylkill, E. J. 
Toung, superintendent of Lehigh. 

It affords us pleasure to say, that so far as number of students and general 
progress are concerned, our expectations have not been disappointed. Dur- 
ing the firstyear of our normal existence, three hundred and eighteen atodents 
were enrolled. 
For further particulars, see statistics of Normal schoola 
Second. Means employed to train Teachers. — Of the means which may be 
characterized as external, mechanical Jielps, in the hands of an efficient in- 
structor, we may mention — 

a. Large, airy, comfortable recitation rooms. Of these there are nine, 
with ample accommodations in each of them for an average number of sixty 
students. 

b. Black-board. Of this we have about three thousand square feet. 

c. Reference library, in which are placed, for general use, encyclopedias 
historical, literary and theological, dictionaries of art and science, &e. 

d. Society libraries. 

e. Philosophical apparatus. During the past year, for the use of the Nor- 
mal school, were purchased, by the trustees, an electrical'machine and accom- 
paniments, air pump and accompaniments, magic lantern and accompani 
meets, a geoselenean, mechanical powers, chemical apparatus and chemicals 
sweying instruments, and other articles not neco^sary to enumerate * and 
for the model school, a terrestrial globe, object teaching forms, thermometer, 
magnet, microscope, cube-root blocks, arithmetical frame, Ac. , &c. 

So far^ then, as these helps are concerned, the Keystone Normal aebool 
may be eiaid to have made at least a beginning, in the way of collecting appara- 
tas necessary for the illustration and understanding of the arts and ffcienees. 

It is proper to add, that the liberality of the Legislature of last winter in 
making an appropriation to our school, enabled the trustees to purchase i^- 
paratos and books. 
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These means, howeyer, woald be wholly without yalii6| if there be not, 
also, at hand, and in snccessfal operation, the higher educational agencies, 
each as — 

a. An efficient body of professors. The trastees of our Normal school—- 
to their credit be it said-^were anzions, from the yery beginning, to sam* 
mon to their aid as many competent and practical teachers as their means 
wonid justify. They, also, recognite the truth, that whilst it is of the first 
importance that those connected with such an institntion should be skilled 
in the elementary branches, the more liberal and classical their education, 
the better qualified for the profession of teaching. 

&. Normal and Model departments. In both, the course of study is so 
arranged as to suit the degree of adyancement a student may haye attained. 
The reader is referred to the catalogue for the general plan of instruction, 
which was drawn up by the principals of the State schools, and approyed 
by the State Superintendent. Worthy of special mention is the object aimed 
at in the Model school. Here an opportunity is giyen for practising the 
best methods of teaching and goyerning schools. First of all, students who 
wish to become teachers, are required to master the yarious branches they 
intend to teach. After having studied^ for one year, by means of lectures 
and text-books, the theory of teaching, they are obliged, each of them, to 
practice in the Model school at least three-quarters of an hour daily, for 
six months, in teaching pupils in both the elementary and adyanced classes. 
Under the superyision of the principal of the Normal school, and super- 
intendent of the Model school, they are thus gradually educated to become 
practical, successful teachers. For particulars touching examinations, di- 
plomas and graduation, see the Normal school law. 

c. Religious culture. Our trustees are fully persuaded that any institu* 
tion which ignores the Christian sjstem, or proceeds upon the assumption 
that there is and must be an irrepressible conflict between faith and reason, 
has no right to appeal to an enlightened public for patronage, and ought 
not to be considered worthy of support. They do not belieye, as some as- 
sert, but without foundation in fact, that the common school system of 
rennsylvania is either in principle or in its results, incompatible with the 
spirit of Christianity and prejudicial to the churches of our land. 

In the corner-stone of the Keystone Normal school were deposited, among 
other things, the Bible and the Apostles' creed. Morning devotions are 
held each day of the session, and on the Lord's day there are seryices in 
the chapel and Bible classes. 

Whilst it is intended to inculcate posUim religious principles, special care 
will be taken to ayoid sectarian or denominational tendencies, and to hon- 
estly respect the conscientious scruples of students who may not be able 
to join in the deyotional exerises of the school. It is belieyed that the Gk>d 
VI SoaooL Rxp. 
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of ChristiaDB should be as much at borne in the Bcbool room, and the peda- 
gogae's cbair, as He is in tbe sanctnarj and the pulpit. 

No right, however, to coerce the consciencei or insult the conyictions of 
any atodent, is recognized, nor will any attempt to exercise such supposed 
right be for one moment tolerated. All fair and honorable means, howeyer, 
are niade use of to cultivate the heart as much as the head, and it is sup- 
posed that instructors are not discharging their duty if they do not awaken 
in tbe hearts of students a profound reverence for all the laws of God, as 
well as an unfeigned respect for the rights and feelings of their fellow men. 

Touching the method of intellectual culture, it suffices to say, that, as 
one main object of education is to develop and strengthen the perceptive 
and reflective faculties, as well as the memory, and as words are nothing 
without the thoughts that animate them, and facts useless when not grouped 
around ideas, pupils are required to master the principles of a subject^ bj 
going beneath the surface of the latter, and grasping its spirit. 

Third, Results of systems of training adopted, showing the value of such 
institutions to the State. 

What does the State need ? It needs better teachers — teadiers who, un- 
derstanding their profession, and thoroughly acquainted with the laws and 
operations of the mind, will accommodate their instructions to the fitness 
of things, and pay a proper regard to the order and connection in which 
the diflferent branches of knowledge should be presented ; who, themselves 
high-minded, truthful, generous, and wide-hearted, will be able to excite in 
their pupils the higher and purer motives of action, and secure diligent 
study, punctual attendance, and good order, without the use of the rod, or 
the infliction of any bodily punishment ; teachers, who, inspired with true 
patriotic fervor, will know how to fire the young with an undying love for 
their native land ; who, not satisfied with making their pupils good readers, 
grammarians, historians, and arithmeticians, will also educate them in the 
virtues of reqpect for their parents, obedience to the laws of the country, 
and reverence for the laws of Almighty God, to the end that they may be- 
come pious men and women, ornaments of their families, bulwarks of the 
State, and pillars of the church ; teachers, in fine, who, while not unmind- 
ful of the claims which the whole country has upon their affections, will 
also create in them an unquenchable love for the patriotic traditions and 
peculiar genius of their own native State — the great Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania— so that they may never be guilty of depreciating its char- 
acter, but be filled with an ever-growing desire to add to its fame by a faith- 
ful discharge of their civil and religious duties. 

It is submitted that the method of training, above briefly sketched, will 
subserve, in no ordinary degree, the best and highest interests of the State 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Fourth, An enameration of thi^ improvemenU and appliances jet needed 
to completely effect the end of normal training. 

We are inclined to think that, if the means now in operation are vigor- 
OQsly applied, and improved to their highest point, the friends of edncatiun 
will have every reason to rejoice over the successful results of the normal 
system. Given professors, each of them perfect in his sphere, and adorned, 
at the same time, with the graces of a liberal and many-sided cnltiire, the 
Normal and Model departments, arranged and elassified aceordin^ to the 
kiws of mental growth, and the best methods of teaching employed in ae- 
euring a thorongh knowledge of the various branches ; given, also, profea- 
sors who have surmounted the rationalism and infidelity of our age, and are 
not ashamed to acknowledge the daims'of Christianity, and in their liveB 
to practice it; and it necessarily follows that youog ladies and gentlemen 
will receive an education that will qualify them to discharge siieeeaBfttlly 
the duties of life. 

Libraries and philosophical apparatus, also, need to be enlarged to an ex- 
tent commensurate with the wants of the schools. 

It seems to be an admitted fact that, for some time to come, our common 
schools must be taught by persons from the middle and poorer classes. The 
sons of the rich and aristocratic never think of becoming teachers in a com- 
mon school. As the great object of our educational system is to elevate 
the lower classes, it is. perhaps, best that the great majority of our teaeh- 
ers are the sons and daughters of laboring men. Generally speaking, per- 
sons who have acquired habits of life which obtain in the higher ciroles of 
society, feel considerable reluctance iu associating with the simple, the rude, 
and the uneducated, whilst those who belong to the lower orders, even 
when thoroughly educated and refined, more easily accommodate them* 
selves to the circumstances of humble life, are able to sympathise with the 
poor, and know how to confer with them without reserve, and without ex- 
hibiting an insolent air of superiority. But, in order to obtain a sufllclent 
number of teachers of this class, it is necessary to hold out pecuniary in- 
ducements strong enough to enlist their energies. At the present time, 
fifty cents per week is deducted from the expenses of students at our Nor- 
mal schools who promise to teach. 

We trust the day is not far distant when the Legislature will make ample, 
provision for the education of the poor but talented young men and women 
for the profession of teaching. 

JNO. S. ERMENTROUT, PrincipaL 

KuTZTOWN, BsBKS Co., Nov. 19, 1867. 
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STATISTICS OF NORMAX SCHOOLS. 



HiSTost :— 

Dfttoof r«eogmiHoB 

Total number of male wtQcleats since recognition, 

Total •«mb«r of fomalo stadoaU do 

Total nambor of males gradaated in elementary 



Total nnmbor of females gradaated in dementary 

008 no... •■•••«••••••• •••••• ••■.•••..••.. 

Total Aumber of males graduated in Mcientific 



Total number of females gradaated in seientiflc 

•oarat 

Total number of males graduated in classical 

•ottras....« 

Total number of females graduated in classical 

eourso .■ 

Total number of males who haye received State 

oertifleates without graduating 

Total number of funales who have received State 

oertifleates without graduating 

Total anmber of males who have received State, 

aid as graduates 

Total number of females who have reoeived State 

aid as grttduates 



fe^ ^rf Iv4 <C^ 
• CO 



1S5». 

2,490 
],i64 

40 

27 

17 

5 

1 

1 

3 



PnonusoBs :— 

Ntimber of male professors and tutors , 

Humber of female instmctorif , 

Avoraft number of classes taught bj each per 

day 

▲▼«■(• longtli of racUatlons • 



Humber of male students for the past school year, 

ITamberof female students do 

If umber of male students in Normal school. 

Knmbof of tanale...«.do..» • .do. ...«•• ••.... 

Number of male students in Model school 

Nmmbarof female do do 

Number of males graduated in elementary course, 

Nwnber of Aunalet do do 

Nnmbor of males gradaated in seiontiflc eourse,, 

Nmmbeiof fBmaiee....do do 

Number of males graduated in clas8ical course. 

Nnmbeiof llnaales....do do 

Number of males who intend to become teachers, 

V«mb§r«C ftmal«a....do do 

Nnmbor of males who have received aid from the 

8taU as atndenu 

Nnmbor of Hunales who have received aid from 

the State as students 

Nmmbor of males who have received aid from the 

State aa graduates. 

Number of fcmales who have received aid from 

the State as graduates 

Nunber of males who have received State cer- 

ttteatea without graduating 

Nvaibor of ftmales who have reeeived State eei> 

tifleatoa without graduating 



LanAnns:^ 

Whole number of volumes in libraries , 

NnmbMT added daring the year 

Nnmbar «f reriews and periodieals taken... 



Valub o» Pbopbrtt :— 

Value of bnlldings and grounds 

Yaloa of furniture 

Value of libraries 

Value of musieal instraments. .. 
Value of apparatus. 



$80,000 00 

17,000 00 

3,600 00 

2,500 00 

„ ,- 1,000 00 

Value of all other property | 2,000 00 



o 

o 



g?F 



9 «a «• 



18«1. 

77« 
669 

7 

22 



18 
U 



10 

7 

6 
45 



634 
278 
428 
224 

loe 

64 

10 

9 

1 



3 

9 



6 

7 

6 
45 



286 

277 

211 

214 

75 

63 

1 

4 



10 
6 

192 

103 

10 

7 




1 

4 

126 

139 

1 

4 

1 



1»456 

206 
75 



128,100 00 
5,500 00 
2,200 00 
1,640 00 
1,400 00 






IMS. 
656 
736 



3 
26 



4 
6 

7 
40 



200 

906 

ISO 

162 

60 

63 

6 

15 

1 



6 
16 

60 

65 

3 

14 



690 
100 

as 



$40,000 00 
6,000 00 

900 00 
1,200 00 

603 62 
1,347 00 



• p p- 



tfOS 
102 



11 
S 

46 



303 

lOS 

266 

77 

86 

S5 



•4 

o 



4,123 
1^770 

a 

7» 

IS 
6 
1 
1 
4 



24 

50 



3D 
21 



I 



1,323 



1,0S5 
667 
276 



16 

as 

2 



4S 

I 



1,000 
1,000 



139,000 00 

11,000 00 

1,600 00 

1,600 00 

820 76 

1,225 00 



16 
27 

411 

814 

14 

86 

1 



6,996 

1,306 

100 



$187,100 00 
86,600 00 
8,100 00 
6,740 00 
8,824 S7 
4,672 00 
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STATISTICS— CoNTiNUBD, 






Debts : — 



Date of recognition 

AiBonnt seenred by Judgment on property. 

Amount or floatlnt; debt 

Amoont of stock held by individuals 



1M9. 



BxPBNSBs roB iMPBomiBjm :— 

For building, repairs, painting, ke 

On groundH, fences, shrubbery, &c 

For furniture 

For InMurance of buildings 

For discharge of dubt 

For interest on debt 

For musical iii-<trnments 

For apparatuH 

For increatte of library, periodicals, Ac, 



BTrDBKTS* EXPEKBBS: — 

Tuition per year In Normal school. 
Tuition per year in Model school... 

Board per week 

Incidental expenses, (per term). ... 



IircoME : — 

Balance as per last report 

From tuition in Normal school, 
From tuition in Model school... 

From room rout 

♦From board of pnpil s 

From i^'%tt* appropriation ....... 

From 1>f-iuoittA, gratuities, &c... 
From allother suarcen 



Total income, 



BXPBITDITTRES : — 

^otal for salaries of profBesors and teaehers, 

Total for "alarlos of other offlcera 

*Total for board, washing, kc 

^otal for rtorvaat-.' hire, Ac 

Total, as above, for improvements 

Total other oxpeuises 



$27,060 00 



7.000 00 

■ 100 00 

8,500 00 

IM 87 

2,500 00 

75 00 

^/MX) 00 

50 00 

10 00 



55 00 

40 00 
3 50 



$1,179 90 

14,426 12 

974 50 

36,065 .HO 

5,ri2S 87 



3,875 34 



r8o2 



1861. 



SSOOOO 
82 40 



2 75 



490 00 



27 00 

12 00 

S 50 

1 00 



B ^ S- 



P «3 « 5" 



IMS. 



$2,835 00 
17,750 00 



$2,725 00 

150 00 

400 00 

125 00 

3,382 60 



$142 75 

5,667 50 
S40 00 
300 00 

3,750 00 



200 00 
250 00 



853 62 
100 00 



24 00 
15 00 



1866. 



Y 



$28,720 00 
25^600 00 



1,290 00 

11,000 00 
288 44 



989 87 

1,500 00 

8^ 75 

200 00 



38 00 

SO 00 

3 60 



$29,656 00 
70,800 00 



11,606 00 

18,982 40 
686 81 
6,816 29 
1,044 87 
2,600 00 
1,224 87 
800 00 




3,632 60 
4,125 34 



62,0y> 03 



$9,514 84 

235 00 

2»,SVi 

3,012 
13,391 

4,871 



51 

93 
87 
30 



10,650 25 



$4,900 00 
300 00 

2,500 00 
500 00 
872 40 

1,196 00 



23.540 50 ! 26,178 00 | 122,418 78 



$5,550 00 
1,594 00 

10,860 00 
1,700 00 
6,832 50 



$3,186 00 
600 00 

14,0.50 00 
650 00 

16,304 06 



$28,149 84 
2,729 00 

67,246 51 
6,862 98 

87,400 88 



Tota ! expenditures. •. , , ! 60,861 45 

* Estimated with respect to the Edinboro' sohooL 



10,268 40 I 26,536 50 ! 84,789 06 | 132,456 4i 
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THE COURSE OP STUDY ADOPTED FOR THE NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ELKBiENTABT 0OUB8S. 

A thoroagh knowledge of the branches tanght in common schools, as re- 
quired bj law, including higher arithmetic and higher grammar ; also, 

Phtsioal Qsooeapht, as much as found in Warren's, and Mathematical, 
as much as found in Smith. 

Etymology. — Prefixes and suffixes, as found in ordinary text-books; 
scientific terms of the studies of the course ; Grim's laws, Max Muller's 
principles, and Trench's Study of Words. 

Geomstby. — Plane and solid geometry, including the measurement of the 
surface, the volume, the prism, the pyramid, the cylinder, the cone, and the 
sphere. 

Aloebba. — As found in elementary text-books. 

Book-Kbepinq. — Single entry, as found in ordinary text-books, with a 
knowledge of the use of checks, notes, drafts, &c. 

PnrsioLOGY. — As found in the larger common school text-books. 

Natubal Philosophy. — As found in the ordinary text-books, with use 
of apparatus. 

Botany or Geology.— As found in the ordinary text-books. 

HisTOBY United States and Constitution. — As in ordinary text- books. 

Rhbtobio. — As in ordinary text-books 

Penmanship. — To be able to teach and explain some approved system. 

Dbawing. — Two books of Bartholomew's drawing books, and sketching 
upon the black-board, objects from nature and art. 

YooAL Musio. — Principles as found in ordinary text-books, and attendance 
upon daily exercises for at least one-third of a year. 

The Theoby of Teaohing embraces three things, namely : 

1st. A knowledge of the mental and moral powers, and the methods of 
training them. 

2d. A knowledge of the methods of teaching the different branches of 
study. 

3d. A knowledge of the methods of organizing and managing public 
schools. 

The Pbaotioe of Teaching includes forty-five minutes daily practice in 
4he model school, for one half a school year, and two meetings each week 
for the discussion of the practice of teaching, for the same length of time. 

The Theoby of Teaohing must be commenced the second half of the 
junior year, and continued during the entire course. 
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SCIENTIFIC COURSE. 



Plane and Sph&eical Trigonometry and Surveyino. 

Higher Algebra As fonnd ia ordiDarj text- books. 

Analytical Geometry and Calculus 

Chemistry. — As foand in ordinary text-books. 

Natural Philosophy. — As mach as in Olmsied, revised bj SnelL 

Zoology. — As foand in Agassiz and Gould. 

General History. — As fonnd in Weber or Wilson. 

English Literature. — As found in Shaw. 

Astronomy. — As found in Loomis. 

Logic. — For one-tbiid of a school year. 

Mental and Moral Philosophy. — As found in ordinary text-books. 

miscellaneous provisions. 

The8I& — In each course a thesis must be written upon some educational 
subject. 

Substitutions. — Lady pupils may be permitted to substitute for spherical 
trigonometry, analytical geometry, calculus and the mathematical parts of 
Natural philosophy and astronomy, an equivalent amount of Latin, French 
or German. 

School Tear. — Shall consist of forty- two weeks. 

At Examination, a paper stating that the candidates have completed 
the course of study for Normal schools, have taught the required time in 
the model school, and have been examined and approved by the faculty, 
shall be presented to the board of examiners. 

Recommendation. — The pupils of the Normal schools are recommended 
to study the Latin, French, and especially the German language, as far as 
practicable. 
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COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 



County and CUy or Borough Superintendents now in Commission. 



C30UNTY. 



Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearlield 

Clinton 

Columbia , 

Crawford 

Cumberland , 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Elk 

Erie 

Erie city 

Easton oorongh . . . 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Incoming 

Meadville city.... 

M'Kean 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montp:omery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland .. 

Perry 

Pike 

Potter 

SchuylkUl 

Snyder , 

Somerset , 

Sullivan , 

Susquehanna. , 

Tio^ 

TJmon , 

Venango 

Washington •»...., 

Warren 

Wayne 

Westmoreland .... 

Wyoming ....« , 

York 



NAME SUPERINTEND'T 



Aaron Sheely , 

A. T. Douthctt 

J. A. Ritchey 

Janxes Whitham 

H. W.Fisher 

J. S. Ermentront 

Elexis Elder 

O.J. Chubbuck 

S. S. Overholt 

J. H. Cratty 

T. J. Chapman 

J. B. Johnson 

R. F. Hoflford 

R. M. Magee 

W. W. Woodruflf 

Geo. S. Kelly 

G. W. Snyder 

A. H. Strayer 

C.G. Barkley 

H. D. Persons 

G eorge S wart z 

D. H. E. La Ross 

J. W. M'Cracken .... 

J. Blakeley 

L. T. Fisk 

H. S. Jones 

W. W. Cottingham.. 

C. W. Wanee 

S. F. Rohrer 

P. M. Shoemaker 

H. Winters 

T. Teal 

D. F. Tiissey 

A, .T. Bolar 

S. W. Smith 

G. W. Lloyd 

David Evans , 

G. W. M'Cracken 

H. Houck , 

E. J. Young 

H. Armstrong 

J. T. Reed 

G. W. Haskins 

W. J. Milliken 

J. Miller 

M. Mohler 

J. B. Storm 

A. Rambo 

W. Henrv 

W.N.Walker 

G. W. Haupt 

S. Wright 

E. S. Decker 

J.W.Allen 

J. Newlin 

W. Moyer 

N. B. Critchfield 

J. W. Martin 

W. W. Watson 

J. F. Calkins 

CV.Gmidy 

C.H. Dale 

J. C. GUchrist 

W. M. Lindsey 

J. E. Hawker 

J. S. Walthour 

J. B. Rhodes 

S* B. Heiges 



POST OFFICE* 



Gettysburg 

Pittsburg 

Scrubgrass 

Murdockville, Wash. co.. 

Bedford 

Reading 

Altoona 

Orwell 

Gardenville 

Butler 

Johnstown 

Shippen 

Lehighton 

Relxjrsburg 

We.st Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Lock Havon 

Bloomsl)arg 

Rockdale 

Boiling Spring 

IIummelstf>wn 

Village Green 

Beiizmger 

<ierard 

Erie 

Easton 

Brownsville 

Marienvillo 

Strasburg, Upper 

M'Connoilsbnrg 

Rice's 1/anding , 

Alexandria , 

Armagh 

Brrx)kville , 

Thompsontown 

Jjtmcabter , 

Harlenaburg , 

Lebanon 

Allentown 

Orange 

Lairdsville ^., 

Meadville 

Smethport 

West Greenville 

Kishacoquillas 

Stroudsburg 

Trappe 

Pottsgrove, Northed co... 

Bethlehem 

Sunbury 

Millerstown 

Milford 

Coudersport 

Port Carbon 

Freeburg 

New Ijexington 

Duflhore 

New Milford 

Wellsboro' 

Lewisburg 

Franklin ^ 

California 

Warren 

Waymart 

Greensburg , 

Tunkhannook 

York 



No. of 
Schools. 



SAIiABT. 



215 
229 
102 

JW> 
296 

35 

33 
218.1 

86 
229 

66 
170i 
196 
228 
130 
101| 
499 
144 
174 
233 
439 
231 

14 

74^ 
252 

94 
124 
262^ 

67 
227| 
150 
169 

51 
114 
360 
99 
1931 
60 
27U 
243^ 
83 
191 
282 
163 
201 
296^ 
86 
368 



164 ?800 00 
608 2, <?00 00 
229 SOi» 00 
160 bOO 00 
196 1,000 00 
447 1,250 00 
140 1, 000 00 
369 1,000 00 
251 860 00 
216| 800 00 
168^ 1, 000 00 
26 550 00 
104 1, 100 00 
182 1,200 00 
330^ l,li00 00 
174 i 800 00 
143.1 ; 1,000 00 
111"' 800 00 
166 800 00 
352S 1,000 00 
700 00 
KOOOO 
1,000 00 
400 00 
1,000 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
800 00 
250 00 
1,200 00 
1,000 00 
600 00 
1,000 00 
800 OO 
1,000 00 
500 00 
1,700 00 
800 00 
760 00 
1,000 00 
1,200 00 
1,500 00 
1,500 00 
800 00 
1,200 00 
800 00 
600 00 
1,000 00 
700 00 
1,000 00 
800 00 
500 00 
300 00 
600 00 
1,500 00 
500 00 
800 00 
600 00 
900 00 
1,000 00 
500 00 
1,000 00 
800 00 
1,000 00 
1,000 00 
800 00 
500 00 
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